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4 beautiful revne Nrwen going. to beg 


Written for the denen of the Farr SEX in —— 


Orinna, pride of Drury- lane 

For whom no ſhepherd ſighs in vain, 
Never did Covent garden boaſt 1 
Dy. 80 bright a batter'd ſtrolling toaſt! WS 
No drunken rake to pick her U 
No cellar, where on tick to ſup; 


Returning at the widnight-bour, , 


Four ſtories climbing to her bow'r; .. ; 7 5 , 
Then ſeated on a three legg d . 428 
Takes off her artificial mie FED 7 140 


Now pick ing out a cryſtal eye, 

She wipes it clean, and lays it by. 

Her eye · brows from a mouſe's hide 

Stuck on with art on either fide, „ 

Pulls off with care, and firſt S em, 

Then in a play book ſmoothly lays.” em. 

Nowgdextrouſly her plumpers draws, | 

That ſerve to fill her hollaw jaws. 
twiſts a wire, and. from her gums |, 1 

A ſet of teeth completely b 

Pulls out the rags contriv'd to, prop SY | 1 

Her Om dugs, and down they drop. 
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Tbis poem, tor which Ya have thought no apology could 
be offered, deſerves, on the contrary, greet commendation ; ast 
much more forcibly reſl. ains ihe thoughtleſs and the y ung from 

the riſk of health and Ide, by picking up a proſtitve ente, 
f neſt eclamation on the ſordidn<!5-of the appetite, Hawke, 
Vor. VII. = # 
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' Proceeding on, the lovely goddeſs 


Unlices next her ſteel-ribb'd bodice, | 


Which, by the operator's (kill, i 25 


Preſs down the lumps, the hollows fill. 

Up goes her hand, and off ſhe flips 

The bolſters that ſupply her hips. 

With gentleſt touch ſhe next explores | 
Her ſhancres, iſſues, running ſores; 30 
Effects of many a ſad diſaſter, 100 7 
And then to each applies a plaiſter: 


But muſt, before ſhe goes to bed, "7 hw 
Rub off the daubs of white and red, $82 by 
And ſmooth the furrows in her front 35 


With greaſy paper ſtuck upon't, 

She takes a bolus ere ſhe ſleeps ; 

And then between two blankets creeps. 
With pains of love tormented lies ; 

Or if ſhe chance to cloſe her eyes, 

OF Bridewell and the Compter dreams, 6 
And feels the laſh, and faintly ſcreatris z' 5 88 
Or by a faithleſs bully drawn, FTE OO LE 
At ſome hedge-tavern lies in pawn | 7 275 

Or to Jamaica ſeems tranſported Cs. 
Alone, and by no planter courtds © 
Or, near Fleet-ditch's oozy brinks, © 
Surrounded with 4 bundred e, 1 
Belated, ſeems on watch 10 lie, : bins 4; | TREE 
And ſnap ſome cully paſſing by; E 45 3 8 50 
Or, ſtruck with fear, her fancy runs 1 144g 
On watchmen, conſtables, and duns, - 
From whom ſhe meets with frequent rubs ; 1 6 
But never from religious clubs; _—_— 
Whoſe favour ſhe is ſure to find, Inn 
Becauſe ſhe pays them all in Kine. 
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STREPHON AND CHLOE. 
Corinna wakes. A dreadful fight ! 


Behold the ruins of the night ! 
A wicked rat her plaiſter ſtole, 


Half eat, and dragg'd it to his hole. 60 
The cryſtal eye, alas ! was miſs d; 

And puſs had on her plumpers p fe d. 

A pigeon pick'd her iſſue · peas: 
And Shock her treſſes fill'd with fleas, _ 

The nymph, though in this mangled plight, 65 
Muſt ev'ry morn her limbs unite. 

But how ſhall I deſcribe her arts 

To recolle& the ſcatter'd parts: 

Or ſhew the anguiſh, toil, and pain, 
Of gath'ring up herſelf again? _ 70 
The baſhful muſe will never bear | 
In ſuch a ſcene to interfere. 
Corinna in the morning dizen'd, 


Who ſees, will ſpue; who ſmells, be poiſon'd. 


STrzEPHON and CHLOE “, 


Written in the year 1731. 
F Chloe all the town has rung, 75 
By ev'ry ſize of poets ſung; 
So beautiful a nymph appears 
But once in twenty thouſand years; 
By nature form'd with niceſt care, 5 
And faultleſs to a ſingle hair. 


This poem has among others been cenſured far indelicacy ; 
but with no better ks nl a medicine would be rejected for its 
ill taſte, By — by the marriage of Strephon and Chloe, 
the reader is neceſſarily led to conſider the effect of that groſs fami- 
liarity in which it is to be feared many married perſons think they 
have a tight to indulge themſelves: he who is diſguſted at the picture, 
feels the force of the precept, not to diſguſt another by his 
5 : and — be OR ae nothing quenches deſire like 

delicacy ; that when deſire has been thus quenched, kindneſi 
will inevitably grow cold. Hawkef. 4 * 
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4 STREPHON/'AND CHLOE. 

Her graceful mein, her ſhape, and face, 
Confefs d her of no mortal race: 

And then ſo nice, and ſo genteel; f 
Such cleanlineſs from head to heel : 10 
No humours groſs, or frowzy ſteams, | 
No noiſome whiffs, or ſweaty ſtreams, 

Before, behind, above, below, 

Could from her taintleſs body flow : | 
| Would fo difcreetly things diſpoſe, r 
None ever ſaw her pluck a roſe. | 
He deareſt comrades never caught her 

Squat on her hams, to make maid's water. 

You'd ſwear that fo divine a creature | 54.4 
Felt no neceſſities of nat ure. 20 
In ſummer had ſhe walk*d rhe town, Wn: 
Her armpits would not ſtain her gown : 

At country-dances not a noſe 

Could in the dog days ſmell her toes, 

Her milk white hands, both palms and backs, 25 
Like iv'ry dry, and ſoft as wax. 5 

Her hands the ſofteſt ever felt, 

Though cold would burn, though dry would melt *. 


Dear Venus, hide this wond'rous maid, 
Nor let ber looſe to ſpoil your trade. 30 
While ſhe engroſſes ev'ry ſwain, 
Lou but o'er half the world can reign, 
Think what a caſe all men are now in, 
What ogling, ſighing, toaſting, vowing ! 
What powder'd wigs ! what flames and darts! 35 
What hampers full of bleeding hearts! 
What ſword-knots ! what poetic ſtrains! 
What billet-doux, and clouded canes ! 


But Strephen figh'd ſo loud and ſtrong, 
He blew a ſettlement along; 40 


e Though deep, yet clear, Ge. Deb. 
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And bravely drove his rivals down 
With coach and fix, and houſe in town. 
The baſhful nymph no more withſtands, 
Becauſe her dear papa commands. 

The charming couple now unites : 45 
Proceed we to the marriage rites. 


Inprimis, at the temple · poreh 
Stood Hymen with a flaming torch: 
The ſmiling Cyprian goddeſs brings 
Her infant loves with purple wings ; 
And pigeons billing, fparrows treading, 
Fair emblems of a fruitful wedding. 
The muſes next in order follow, 
Conducted by their uire, Apollo: 
Then Mercury with ſilver tongue, "i 5s 
And Hebe, goddeſs ever young. p 620}, 0:43 
Behold, the bridegroom and his bride | 
Walk hand in hand, and fide by fide z 
She by the tender Graces dreſt, | 
But he by Mars, in ſcarlet veſt, 60 
The nymph was cover'd with her fammeum , ) 
And Phcebus ſung th' ii balamium . 
And laſt, to make the matter ſure, 
Dame Juno brought a prieſt demure. 
Luna I was abſent off pretence 65 
Her time was not till nine months hence. X 


The rites perform'd, the parſon paid, 
In ſtate returnꝰd the grand parade; 
With loud huzza's from all the boys, 


That now the pair muſt crows their joys. 70 
But (till the hardeſt part remains. 
Strephon had long perplex'd his brains, 


* A veil which the Roman brides covered themſelves with when 
they were going to be married, 281 


t A marriage-ſong. nl mt! be 4 eaters | 
+ Diana goddcls of midwiyes. A 
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How with ſo bigh a nymph he might 
Demean himſelf the wedding-night : 

For as he view'd his perſon round, 

Mere mortal fleſh was all he found : 

His hand, his neck, his mouth, and feet, 
Were duly waſh'd to keep them ſweet ; 
(With other parts that ſhall be nameleſs, 
The ladies elſe might think me ſhameleſs). 
The weather and his love were hot; 

And ſhould he ſtruggle, I know what 
Why, let it go, if I muſt tell it—— 
He'll ſweat, and then the nymph may ſmell it. 
While ſhe, a goddeſs, dy'd in grain, 

Was unſuſceptible of ſtain ; 

And, Venus-like, her fragrant ſkin 
Exhal'd ambrofia from within. 

Can ſuch a deity endure 

A mortal human touch impure ? 

How did the humbled ſwain deteſt 

His prickly beard, and hairy breaſt ! 

His night-cap bordered round with lace - 
Could give no ſoftneſs to his face. | 


Yet if the goddeſs could be kind, 
What endleſs raptures muſt he find! 
And goddeſſes bave now and then 
Come down to viſit mortal men; 
To viſit and to court them too ; 

A certain goddeſs, God knows who, 
{As in a book he heard it read), 
Took CoPnel Peleus to ber bed. 
But what if he ſhould loſe his life 
By vent' ring on his beav'nly wife? 
For Strephon could remember well, 
That once he heard a ſchoolboy tell, 
How Semele, of mortal race, 

By thunder died in Jove's embrace; 


108 
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80 


95 


100 
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And what if daring Strephon dies 
By lightning ſhot from Chloe's eyes ? 110 


While theſe reflections fill'd his head, 
The bride was put in form to bed: 
He follow'd, ſtript, and in he crept, 
But awfully his diſtance kept. 


Now ponder well, ye parents dear ; 115 
Forbid your daughters guzzling beer; 
And make them ev'ry afternoon 
Forbear their tea, or drink it ſoon ; 
That ere to bed they venture up, | 
They may diſcharge it ev'ry ſup : 120 
If not, they muſt in evil plight 
Be often forc'd to riſe at night. 
Keep them to wholeſome food confin'd, 
Nor let them taſte what cauſes wind : 
('Tis this “ the ſage of Samos means, 125 
Forbidding his diſciples beans). 
O! think what evils muſt enſue ; 
Miſs Moll the jade will burn it blue: 
And when ſhe once has got the art, 
She cannot help it for her heart ; 130 
But out it flies, ev'n when ſhe meets 
Her bridegroom in the wedding ſneets. 
Carminative f and diuretic | 
Will damp all paſſion ſympathetic : 
And love ſuch nicety requires, | "+. a 
One la will put out all his fires. 
Since huſbands get behind the ſcene, 
The wife ſhould Rudy to be clean; 
Nor pive the ſmalleſt room to gueſs 
The time when wants of nature preſs ; 


A well-known precept of Pythagoras, not to eat beans; 
which has been variouſly interpreted, and is ſuppoſed to contain 
ſome allegorical meaning. 

+ Medicines to break wind. 

+ Medic ines to prayeke urine, - 
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But after marriage practiſe more 
Decorum than ſhe did before; 

To keep her ſpouſe deluded ſtill, 
And make him fancy what ſhe will, 


In bed we left the married pair: 

*Tis time to ſhew how things went there. 
Strephon, who had been often told 
That fortune ſtil affiſts the bold, 
Reſolv'd to make the firſt attack ; 
But Chloe drove him fiercely back. 
How could a nymph fo chaſte as Chloe, 
With conſtitution cold and ſnowy, 
Permit a brutiſh man to touch her ? 
Ev'n lambs by inſtinct fly the butcher. 
Reſiſtance on the wedding-night 
Is what our maidens claim by right : 
And Chloe, tis by all agreed, 
Was maid in thought, and word, and deed. 
Let ſome aſlign a diff rent reaſon ; | 
That Strephon choſe no proper ſeaſon. 


Say, fair-ones, muſt I make a pauſe, 
Or freely tell the ſecret cauſe ? | 


Twelve cups of tea (with grief I ſpeak) 
Had now conſtrain'd the nymph to leak. 
This point muſt needs be ſettled firft : 
The bride muſt either void or burſt. 
Then ſee the dire effects of peaſe, 
Think what can give the colic eaſe. 
The nymph oppreſs' d before, behind, 
As ſhips are toſs'd by waves and wind, 
Steals out her hand, by nature led, 
And brings a veſſel into bed :- 

Fair utenſil, as ſmooth and white 
As Chloe's ſkin, almoſt as bright. 


Strephon, who heard the fuming rill | 
As from a moſly cliff diſtil, 


145 


130 


355, 


160 


170 
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Cry'd out, Ye gods! what ſound is this ? Job 
Can Chloe, heavenly Chloe. : 

But when he ſmelt a noifome ſteamm, | 
Which oft attends that lukewarm ſtream - __ fo 
(Salerno & both together joins, | Mm „ e wh 
As ſov'reign med*cines for the loins) ; | 

And though contriv'd, we may ſuppoſe, ' ' 

To lip his ears, yet ſtruck his noſe': FOLK 
He found her, while the ſcent increas'd, 185 
As mortal as himſelf at leaſt. * 
But ſoon with like occaſions preſt, 

He boldly ſent his hand in queſt | 

(Inſpir'd with courage from. his bride). . 
To reach the pot on t'other ide: 196 
And as he fill'd the reeking vaſe, | . 7 
Let fly a rouſer in her face. 


The little Cupids hov'ring round, 
(As pictures prove), with garlande crown'd, 
Abaſh'd at what they ſaw and heard, 195 
Flew off, nor ever more appear'd. . 


Adieu to raviſhing delights, 
High raptures, and romantic flights; 
To goddeſſes fo bea V nly wee, 
Expiring ſhepherds at their feet; | 200 
To filver meads and ſhady bow'rs, © | 
Dreſs'd vp with amaranthine flow'rs. 


© How great a change! how quickly made] 
They learn to call a ſpade a ſpade. 

They ſoon from all conftraint are freed ; 205 
Can ſee each other do their need. 

On box of cedar ſits the wife, 

Ang makes it warm for _— life ; 


» Vide Schul. Salern. Rules of heakb, Es 


Mingere cum bumbis res eſt ſaluberrima lumbis, 3 
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And, by the beaſtly way of thinking, 
Find great ſociety in ſtinking. | 210 
Now Strephon daily entertains, 1 1 
His Chloe in the homeli' ſt ſtrains ; 
And Chloe, more experienc'd grown, 
With int'reſt pays him back his own. | 
No maid at court is leſs aſham'd, 215 
Howe'er for ſelling bargains fam'd, - n 
Than ſhe, to name her parts behind, 
Or when abed to let out wind. 


Fair Decency, celeſtial maid, 
Deſcend from heav'n to Beauty's aid ; 320 
Though Beauty may beget defire, 
Tits thou muſt fan the lover's fire; 
For Beauty, like ſupreme dominion, 
Is beſt ſupported by Opinion: | bd 
If Decency bring no ſupplies, | 225 
( Ten falls, and Beauty dies. 


To ſee ſome radient nymph appear 
In all her glitt'ring birthday-gear 
You think ſome goddeſs from the ſky : 
Deſcended, ready cut and dry : 230 
But ere you ſell yourſelf to laughter, 
Conſider well what may come after; 
For fine ideas vaniſh faſt, 
While all the groſs and filthy laſt. 


O Strephon, ere that fatal day 235 
When Chloe ſtole your heart away, | 
Had you but through a cranny ſpy d 

C | On houſe of eaſe your future bride, 
q In all the poſtures of her face, 
[ Which nature gives in ſuch a caſe; 2240 
Diſtortions, groanings, ſtrainings, heavings, 
| Twere better you had lick'd her leavings, 
| 'Than from experience find too late 
| - Your goddeſs grown a filthy mate. 
'; 


Your fancy then had always dwelt 

On what you ſaw, and what you ſmelt ; 
Would ſtill the ſame ideas give ye, 
As when you ſpy'd her on the privy. 
And, ſpite of Chloe's charms divine, 
Your heart had been as whole as mine. 


Authorities, both old and recent, 
Direct that women muſt be decent; 
And from the ſpouſe each blemiſh hide, 
More than from all the world beſide “. 

Unjuſtly all our nymphs complain 
Their empire holds ſo ſhort a reign ; 

Is after marriage loſt ſo ſoon, 
It hardly holds the honey-moon : 
For if they keep not what they caught, 


It is entirely their own fault. | 
They take poſſeſſion of the crown, 


And then throw all their weapons down : 


Though, by the politicians ſcheme, 
Whoe'er arrives at pow'r ſupreme, 
Thoſe arts by which at firſt they gain it, 
They till muſt practiſe to maintain it. 


What various ways our females take 
To paſs for wits before a rake? 
And in the fruitleſs ſearch purſue 
All other methods but the true. 


Some try to learn polite behaviour 
By reading books againſt their Saviour $a: 


Some call it witty'to reflect 

On ev'ry natural defect: 

Some ſhe w they never want explaining 
To comprehend a double meaning. 
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.- If virtue, as ſome writers pretend, be that which produces 

it muſt be granted. that to praQiſe decercy is a moral” 
obligation; and if virtue conſiſts in obedjence to a law, 2s the 
nuptial laws injoir both parties to avoid offence, decency will till 
be duty, and the breach of it will incur ſome degree of guilt. H. 
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* fore a tell · tale out of ſehool . 
s of all witz the greateſt. bol: 7 55 


| Whoſe rank imagination fills 


Her heart, and from her lips. diſtills; f 82 4 286 
You'd think ſhe utter'd from behind, | 
Or-at her mouth. was breaking wind. 


Why is a handſome wife e 0 


By ev'ry coxcomb but her lord? 


From yonder puppet: man inquire, 1 „t r 
Who wiſely hides/his, wqod and wire; ; 

Shews Sheba's queen = noel dreſt, 

And Solomon in royal ve TY 

But view them litter'd on the floor, 8 e 
Or ſtrung on pegs behind the door ; ER... .v 


Punch is exactly of a piece 


With Lorrain's Duke, and prince of Greece . 


A prudent builder ſhould enn 

How long the ſtuff is like to laſt: 1 
And carefully obſerve the ground 295 
To build on ſome foundation ſound: 
What houſe, when its materials a 1a 

Muſt not inevitably tumble? | 
What edifice can long endure EE 
Rais'd un a baſis unſecpre ? „ 
Raſh mortals, ere you take a wife, bike 85 
Contrive your pile to laſt for life: 


1 1 4 


Side beauty ſcarce endures a day, 


And youth ſo ſwiftly glides away: 

Why will yen male yourtelf a bubble, 30g 

To build on ſand with bay and abe | 1165 dne 
— * 3 


On ſenſe and wit. your 7 found, RY 2 
By decency cemented round; e ee 


For the ſame reaſon many. an handſome wife W 
an homely miſtreſs, who better n. nt, * en 
* nee e N 


YH 4 
T - * - 
© . - . * 0 18 1 
Sw  Q=*3z - «of 2 _— if ” & £Y 4 7 "% * *. : ; 8 2 1 4 4 10 . 
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Enough to win ten thouſand hearts, 


APOLLO; OR, A PROBLEM. 


Let prudence with good nature ſtrive ' | 
To keep eſteem and love alive. 310 
Then come old age whene'er it will, 

Your friendſhip ſhall continue ſtill: 

And thus a mutual gentle fire 

Shall never but with life expire. 


13 


Arol ro; or, A PROBLEM ſolved, 
- Written in the year 1731. 


Pollo, god of light and wit, 

Could verſe inſpire, but ſeldom writ ; 
Refin'd all metals with his looks, 
As well as chymiſts by their books: 
As handſome as my lady's page; + 
Sweet five and twenty was his age. 
His wig was made of ſunny rays, 
He crown'd bis youthful head with bays 2 
Not all the court of heav'n could ſhow 
So nice and ſo complete a beau. i 
No heir upon his firſt appearance, | 
With twenty thouſand pounds a-year rents, 


E'er drove, before he fold his land, 
So fine a coach along the ſtrand ; 


The ſpokes, we are by Ovid told, "08 
Were ſilver, and the axle gold. 

(I own, 'twas bat a coach and four, 
For Jupiter allows no mote). 


Yet with his beauty, wealth, and parts, 


No vulgar deity above 
Was ſo unfortunate in love. 


Three weighty cauſes were aſſign d, 
That mov'd the nymphs to be unkind. 
Nine muſes always waiting round him, 


He left them virgins as be found em. 
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14 THE PLACE OF THE DAMNED. 

His ſinging was another fault; 

For he could reach to B in alt: 

And, by the ſentiments of Pliny, | 
Such ſingers are like Nicolini *. 30 
At laſt the point was fully clear'd : 

In ſhort, Apollo had no beard. 


The PLACE of the DAMN E p. 
Written in the year 1731. 


LL folks, who pretend to religion and grace, 

Allow there's a HE LI, but diſpute of the 
place: 

But if HELL may by logical rules be defined 

The place of the damn'd — J 'Il tell you my mind. 

Where: ever the damn'd do chiefly abound, 5 

Moſt certainly there is HELL to be found: 

Damn'd . poets, damn'd critics, damn'd blckbeads, 

damn'd Ana ver, : 
Damn'd ſenators brib'd,' damn'd proſtitute faves ; 
Damn'd lauyers and judges, camped} Arts and damn'd 


fquires ; 
Damn'd ſpies and informers, damn'd friend, aud damn'd 
liars ; 3 : 10 


Damn'd villains, corrupted in every fation; 
Damn'd time-ſerving prieſts all over the nation. 
And into the bargain I'll readily give you 

Damn'd ignorant prelates, and counſellors privy. 
Then let us no longer by par/ons be flamm'd, 15 
For we know by theſe marks the place of the damn d: 
And H LI to be ſure is at Paris or Rome. 

How happy for as, that it is not at home! 


* An Italian. 
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„ 
Written in the year 1731. 


Y the juſt vengeance of incenſed ſkies 

Poor Biſhop Judas late repenting dies. 

The Jews engag'd him with a paltry bribe, 
Amounting hardly to a crown a tribe; 

Which though his conſcience forc'd him to reſtore, 5 
(And parſons tell us, no man can do more), 

Yet, through deſpair, of God and man accurſt, 

He Joſt his biſhoprick, and hang'd or burſt, 

Thoſe former ages differ d much from this; 

Judas betray'd his maſter with a Kiſs : 10 
But ſome have kiſs'd the goſpel fifty times, 

Whoſe perjury's the leaſt of all their crimes : 

Some who can perjure through a two-inch board, 
Yet keep their biſhopricks, and *ſcape the cord. 
Like hemp, which, by a {kilful fpinſter drawn 15 
To ſlender threads, may ſometimes paſs for lawn. 


As ancient Judas by tranſreſſion fell, 
And burſt aſunder ere he went to hell ; 


So could we ſee a ſet of new Iſcariots 

Come headlong tumbling from their mitred chariets ; 
Each modern Judas periſh like the firſt ; 21 
Drop from the tree with all his bowels burft ; 

Who could forbear, that view'd each guilty face, 
To cry, Lo Judas gone to his own place; 

His habitation let all men for ſake, 25 
And let his biſhoprick another tale? 


— 
s 
57 ” | 


On Mr PurTxzNEyY being put out of the 
council, 


Written in the year 1737. 


IR Robert ®, weary'd by Will Pulteney's tealings, 
Who thivirapted him in all his leafings, . 

Reſolv'd that Will and he ſhould meet no more: 
Full in his face Bob ſhuts the council-door ; 
Nor lets him fit as juſtice on the bench 5 
To puniſh thieves, or laſh a ſuburb wench. 
Yet ſtill St Stephen's chapel open Jies 
For Will to enter — what ſhall I adviſe ? 
Een quit the Hovss, for thou too long haſt fat in't, 
Produce at laſt thy dormant ducal patent; 10 
There, near thy maſter's throne in ſhelter plac'd, 
Let Will unheard by thee his thunder waſte. 
Yet ſtill I fear your work is done but half: 
For while he keeps his pen, you are not ſafe. 


Hear an old fable, and a dull one too ; 15 
Yet bears a moral, when apply'd to you. 


A hare had long eſcap'd purſuing hounds, 
By often ſhifting into diſtant grounds ; 
Till finding all bis artifices vain, 
To fave his life he leap'd into the main. 20 
But there, alas 1 he could no ſafety find, | 
A pack of ang f had him in the wind. 
He ſcours away; aud to avoid the foe 
Deſcends for ſhelter to the ſhades below. 
There Cerberus lay watching in his den ; IR + 
(He had not ſeen a hare the Lord knows when); 
Out bounc'd the maſtiff of the triple head; 
Away the hare with double ſwiftneſs fled. 


* Sir Robert Walpole. 
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TO Ma GAY. 17 


Hunted from earth, and ſea, and hell, he flies 
Fear lent him wings) for ſafety to the ſkies, 30 
w was the fearful animal diſtreſt ! 
Behold a foe more fierce than all the reſt : 
Syrius, the ſwifteſt of the heav'aly pack, 
Fail'd but an inch to ſeize him by the back. 
He fled to earth, but firſt it coſt him dear; 35 
He left his ſcut behind, and half an ear. 


Thus was the hare purſu'd, though free from guilt ; 
Thus, Bob, ſhalt thou be maul'd, fly where thou wilt: 
Then, honeſt Robin, of thy corpſe beware ; 

Thou art not halt fo nimble as a hare : 

Too pond'rous is thy bulk to mount the ſky ; 
Nor can you go to hell, before you die. 

So keen thy hunters, and thy /cent fo ſtrong, 
Thy turns and dowblings cannot fave thee long.“ 


The author having been told by an intimate 
friend, that the Duke of Queenſberry had 
employed Mr Gay to inſpe& the accounts and 
management of his Grace's receivers and 

ewards, (which however proved afterwards 
to be a miſtake), writ to Mr Gay the follow- 


ing poem, | 
In the year 1731. 


OW could you, Gay, diſgrace the muſes train, 
To ſerve a taſteleſs court twelve years in vain Þ ; 
Fain would I think our female friend © ſincere, 
Till Bob, the poet's foe, poſſeſs'd her ear. 


This hunting ended in the promotion both of Will and Bob. 
Bob was no longer firlt miniſter, but Earl of Oxford; and Will 
was no longer his © pponent, but Earl of Bath Hawkef. 

+ See ihe libel on Doctor Delany aod Lord Carteret, in vol. 6. 
p · 325. 

t Mrs Howard, ſince Counteſs of Suffolk, 

Bi 


18 aua. 


Did female virtue e' er ſo high aſcend, T 
To loſe an inch of favour for a friend! 


Say, had the court no better place to chuſe 
For thee, than make a dry-nurſe of thy muſe ! 
How cheaply had tby liberty been fold, | 
To '{quire a royal girl of two years old “; 10 
In leading-ſtrings her infant ſteps to guide, 
Or with her go-cart amble fide by fide! 


But princely Douglas 4 and his glorious dame 
Advanc'd thy fortune, and preſerv'd thy fame. 
Nor will your nobler gifts be miſapply d, 15 
When o'er your patron's treaſure you preſide: 
The world ſhall own his choice was wiſe and juſt, 
For ſons of Phœbus never break their truſt. 


Not love of beauty leſs the heart inflames | 
Of guardian eunuchs to the Sultan's dames ; 20 
'Their paſſions not more impotent and cold, 
Than thoſe of poets to the lu of gold. 
With Pæau's pureſt fire his fav'rites glow, 
The dregs will ferve to rigen ore belgw; 
His meaneſt work : for had be thought it fit, 


25 
That wealth ſhould be the appennage of wit, 
'The god of light could ner have been fo blind 
To deal it to the worſt of human- kind. 
But let me now, for I can do it well, | 
Your conduct in this new employ foretell. 30 


And firſt: To make my obſervation right, 
I place a flateſuan full before my fight, | 
A bloated miniſter in all his geer, 
With ſhameleſs viſage, and perfidious leer; 
Two rows of teeth aim each devouring jaw; 35 
And, oſtrich- like, his all-digeſting maw. | 


5 gee NE Gay's letter to Dr Swift on this ſubjea, f in vol. f.) 
t. 27. P. 7 


7 The Duke of Queenſberry. 
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TO M2 GAY. 19 
My fancy drags this monfler to my view, 
To ſhew the world his chief reverſe in you. 

Of loud unmeaning ſounds a rapid flood 

Rolls from his mouth in plenteous ſtreams of mud; 40 
With theſe the court and ſenate - houſe he plies, 
Made up of noiſe, and impudence, and lies. 


Now let me ſhew how Bob and you agree, 
You ſerve a potent prince“, as well as he. 
The ducal coffers, truſted to your charge, 45 
Your honeſt care may fill, perhaps enlarge. 
His vaſſals eaſy, and the owner bleſt, 
They pay a trifle, and enjoy the reſt. 
Not ſo a nation's revenues are paid: | 
The ſervant's faults are on the maſter laid. 50 
The people with a ſigh their taxes bring; 
And curling Bob, forget to bleſs the King. 


Next hearken, Gay, to what thy charge requires. 8 


With /ervants, tenants, and the neighb'ring */quires. 
Let all domeſtics feel your gentle fway : 55 


Nor bribe, inſult, nor flatter, nor betray, 
Let due reward to merit be allow'd; 


Nor with your KIxDRED haff the palace crowd, 
Nor think yourſelf {cure in doing wrong, | 


By telling noſes with a party firong, 60 


Be rich ; but of your wealth make no parade; 
At leaſt, before your maſier's debts are paid, 
Nor in a palace, built with charge immenſe, 
Preſume to treat him at his own expence. | 
Each farmer in the neighbourhood can count, 65 
To what your lawful perquiſites amount. 
The tenants poor, the hardneſs of the times, 
Are iil excuſes for a ſervant's erimes. 
With int'reſt, and a premium paid beſide, 


The maſter's pre fling wants muſt be ſupply'd; 70 


A ile given to dukes by the heralds, 
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20; TO Ma GAY. 


With haſty zeal behold the ſteward come 
By his on credit to advance the ſum; 
Who, while th“ anmrighteous Mammon is his friend, 
May well conclude his pow'r will never end. 
A faithful treas'rer l what could he do more? 75 
He lends my Lord, what vas my Lord's before. 
| The law fo ſtrictly guards the monarch's health, 

That no phyſician dares preſcribe by ſtealth : 
The council fit ; approve the doctor's {kill ; 
And give advice before he gives the pill. 8 
But the flate-imp"ric acts a ſafer part: 
And while be po!/ons, wins the royal heart. 

But how can I deſcribe the rav'nous breed ? 
Then let me now by negatives proceed, 

Suppoſe your Lord a truſty ſervant ſend | 8 
On weighty bus'nel(s to ſome neighb' ring friend: | 
Preſume not, Gay, unleſs you ſerve a drone, 

To countermand his orders by your own. 


Should ſome imperious neighbour fink the boats, 
And drain the fi. pondi, while your maſter dotes ; go 
Shall he upon the ducal rights intrench, 
Becauſe he brib'd you with a brace of tench ? 


Nor from your Lord his bad condition hide 
To feed his luxury, or ſooth his pride. 
Nor at an under-rate his timber ſell, 95 
And with an oath aſſure bim, all i duell. 
Or /wwear it rotten * ; and with humble airs 
Requeſt it of him to complete your flairs, 
Nor when a mortgage lies on half his lands, 
Come with a purſe of guineas in your hands. 100 


Have Peter Waters always in your mind ; 
That rogue of genuine mini/ierial kind 


* Theſe lines are thought to allude to ſome ſtory concerning a 
great quantity of mahogony declared rotten, aud then & by 


ſomebody to wainſcot, ſtaits, door-cales, Cc. 


TO Ma GAY. 2 
Can half the peerage by his arts be witch; 
Starve twenty lords to make one ſcoundrel rich: 


And when he gravely has undone a ſcore, 108 
Is humbly pray d to ruin twenty more 


A dext'rous ſteward, when his tricks are found, 
Hub- money (ends to all the neighbours round; 
His maſter, unſuſpicious of his pranks, 
Pays all the coſt, and gives the villain thanks. 110 
And ſhould a friend attempt to ſet bim right, 
His Lordſhip would impute it all to ſpite: 
Would love his fav'rite better than before, 
And truſt his honeſty juſt ſo much more. 
Thus families, like realms, with equal fate, 1g 
Are ſunk by premier miniſters of flat. | 


Some, when an heir ſucceeds, go boldly on, 
And, as they rob'd the father, rob the or. 
A knave who deep imbroils his lord's affairs, 
Will ſoon grow neceſſary to his heirs, , . 120) 
His policy confiſts in ſerting traps, 4 | 
In finding ways and means, and flopping gaps z 
He knows a thouſand tricks whene'er he pleaſe, 
Though not to cure, yet palliate each diſeaſe, 

In either caſe an equal chance is run; | 125 
For keep, or turn him out, my Lord's undone. 

You want a hand to clear a filthy ſink; 

No cleanly workman can endure the ſtink. 

A ſtrong dilemma in a deſp'rate caſe ! 

To act with infamy, or quit the place. 130 


A bungler thus, who ſcarce the nail can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the pannel ſplit : 
Nor dares an abler workman undertake * 


To drive a ſecond, leſt the whole ſhould break. 


In every court the parallel will hold; 1 35 
And kings, like private folks, are bought and ſold, 


He had practiſed this trade for many years with ſucceſs, 


22 £0 Ms: GC'AT. 
The ruling rogue who dreads to be caſhier'd, 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear'd ; 
Confounds accounts, perplexes all affairs ; 

For wengeance more imbroi/s, than ſkill repairs. 
So robbers, (and their ends are juſt the ſame), 
To 'ſcape inquiries, leave the houſe in flame. 


I knew a brazen miniſter of ſtate, 
Who bore for twice ten years the public hate. 
In ev'ry mouth the queſtion moſt in vogue 145 
Was, When will they turn out this edious rogue ? 
A juncture happen'd in his higheſt pride: 
While be went robbing on, ald mafter dy'd. 
We thought there now remain'd no room to doubt; 
His work is done, the minifler muſt out. 150 
The court invited more than one or two; 
Will you, Sir Spencer? or, Will you, or you? 
But not a ſoul his office durſt accept; 
The ſubtle knave had all the plunder {wept ; 
And ſuch was then the temper of the times, 155 
He ow'd his preſervation to his crimes. 
The candidates obſery'd his dirty paws, 
Nor found it difficult to gueſs the cauſe : 
But when they ſmelt ſuch foul corruptions round him, 
Away they fled, and left him as they found him. 160 


Thus, when a greedy ſloven once has thrown 
His ſnot into the meſs, tis all his own. 


The HARDsHI put upon the Lapis, 


Written in the year. 1733- 


Oor ladies ! though their bus'neſs be to play, 
*Tis hard they muſt be buſy night and day : 
Why ſhould they want the privilege of men, 
Nor take ſome ſinall diverſions now and then? | 
Had women been the makers of our Jaws ; 5 
(And why they were not, I can ſee no cauſe); 


ON THE IRISH BISHOPS. 23 


The men ſhould ſla ve at cards from morn to night; 3 
And female pleaſures be to read and write. 


The following poem was firſt printed in Fog's 
journal of the 17th of September 1733. The 
ſubject of it is now over; but our author's 
known zeal againſt that project, made it be 
generally ſuppoſed to be his. It was occa- 

ſioned by the biſhops of Ireland endeavour- 
ing to get an act to divide the church-livings ; 


which bill was rejected by the Iriſh houſe * 
Commons “. 


Written in the year 1731. 


LD Latimer preaching did fairly deſcribe 
A biſhop, who rul'd all the reſt of his tribe ; 
And wha is this biſhop ? and where does he dwell ? 
Why, truly, tis Satan, Archbiſhop of hell. 
And RE was a primate, and nE wore a mitre 5 
Surrounded with jewels of ſulphur and nitre. 
How nearly this biſhop our biſhops reſembles ! 
But he has the odds, who believes and who trembles. 
Could you ſee his grim Grace, for a pound to a 
uny, 
You'd ſwear it muſt be the baboon of K——y: 10 
Poor Satan will think the compariſon odious : 
I wiſh I.could find him out one more commodious. 
But this 1 am ſure, the moft rev rend old dragon 
Has got on the bench many b—ps ſuffragan ; © 
And all men believe he preſides there incog. + 15 
To give them, by turns, an inviſible jog, 


Our biſhops puft up with wealth and with pride, 
To hell on the backs of the clergy as 


9 See conſiderations 08 thishill is yol 3. P- 28g 
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24 ON THE IRISH BISHOPS. 


They mounted and labour'd with whip and with ſpur, 

In vain—for the devil a parſon would ſtir. 20 

So the Commons 1 'd them; and this was their 
doom, 

On their croſiers to ride, like a witch on a broom.” 
"Though they gallop'd fo faſt, on the road you may 
| find 'em, ; | 
And have left us but three out of twenty behind 'em. 
Lord Bolton's good grace, | 0 Car, and Lord 

Howard“ , 25 
"I ſite of the devil will 8 
They came of good kindred, and could not endure, 
Their former companions ſhould beg at their door. 


| When Cnxisr was betray'd to Pilate the Prætor, 
Of a dozen apoſtles, but one prov'd a traitor: 30 

One traitor alone, and faithful eleven ; 

But we can afford you ſix traitors in ſeven. - 


* What a clutter with elippings, 'Gvidigs, and 


7 iis eleavings ! {0 
And the clergy forſgoth muſt take up with their 
f £ leavings. | 7 Dy 
| If making diviſions was all their intent, 35 
. They ve done it, we thank n but not as 1 
5 meant; 
Aud ſe may ſuch biſkops'fo# ver FRY 1 
That no honeſt heathen would be on their . 


15 How ſhould we rejoice, if, like Judas the firſt, 
1 | | Thoſe ſplitters of parſons in ſander ſhould burſt? 4 


| = "Now hear ap. alluſion A mitre, you know, 

| Is divided above, but united below. D 
-If this you. conſider, our emblem is right: 
The b did, but the clergy ante. 44 
Should the bottom be ſplit, our b —4 would dread  - 
That the mitre would never ſtiek faſt on their head ; ; 
And yet they have learh'd the chief art of a ſor'reign, MY « 
| As Machiavel taught "em, Divide, and ye govern, , 

- — of Cult, ber of Kllaloe and ki. 
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TO Da SWIFT. IM 


a But courage, my L-—ds ; though it cannot be ſaid 
| That one c/oven tongue ever ſat on your head; 50 
. I'll hold you a groat, and I wiſh I could ſee't, | 


If your ſtockings were off, you could ſhew cloven feet. 


But hold, cry the b, and give us fair play; 
Before you condemn us, hear what we can ſay. 
What truer affection could ever be ſhown, 55 
4 Than ſaving your fouls, by damning own? _ 

And have we not practis'd all methods to gain you; 

With the tithe of the tithe of the tithe to maintain 
you; 

Provided a fund for building you ſpittals ? 

You are only to leave four years without victuals. 60 

Content, my good L— ds; but let us change bands; 

Firſt take you our tithes, and give us your lands. 

So God bleſs the church, and three of our mitres ; 

And God bleſs the Commons for biting the biters, * 


To the Reverend Dr Switz; U. S. F. P. 


With a preſent of a paper - book finely: und, on 
dis bir th- day, November 30. 1732 . 


By the Right Hon. Jo Earl of OxR EKT. 


O thee, dear Swift, theſe ſpotleſs leaves I ſend z 
iy Small is the preſent, but fincere the friend. 
* Think not ſo poor a book below thy care; | 
7 Who knous the price that thou canſt make it pour 
: Though tawdry now, and, like Tyrilla” s face, 5 
2 The fpecious front ſhines out with borrow'd grace; 
; 44 Fa paſteboards glittring like a tinſel'd coat 
read A raja tabula within denote: 9 


ad 3 © 4 It was occaſioned by an annual cuſton which I 3 tu o ford 
gn, among his 1 of making him a preſent on his birthday. 
oer. ade ech e n | coy of e, 
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Yet if a venal and corrupted age, | | 
And modern vices ſhould provoke thy rage ; 10 
If warn'd once more by their impending fate, 

A ſinking country and an injur'd ſtate, 

Thy great aſliſtance ſhould again demand, 

And call forth reaſon to defend the land ; 

Then ſhall we view theſe ſheets with glad ſurpriſe, 15 
Inſpir'd with thought, and ſpeaking to our eyes: 
Each vacant ſpace ſhall then, enrich'd, diſpenſe 
True force of eloquence, and nervous ſenſe ; 

Inform the judgment, animate the heart, 

And facred rules of policy impart. 20 
The ſpangled cov'ring, bright with ſplendid ore, 
Shall cheat the ſight with empty ſhow no more: 
But lead us inward to thoſe golden mines, 

Where all thy foul in native luſtre ſhines. 

So when the eye ſurveys ſome lovely fair, 25 
With bloom of beauty grac'd, with ſhape and air, 
How is the rapture heighten'd, when we find 

Her form excell'd by ber celeſtial mind ! 


Vxxsõsxs left with a filver ſtandiſh on the DEAN 
of ST ParRIck's deſk on his 22 by 
Dr DELANY. 


Ither a I came 
To ſerve a proud Iernian dame : 
Was long ſubmitted to her will ; 


Alt length ſhe loſt me at quadrille. 


Through various ſhapes I often paſs d, E 
Still hoping to have reſt at laſt: 1 
And ſtill ambitious to obtain 

Admittance to the patriot Dean; 

And ſometimes got within his door, 

But ſoon turn; d out to ſerve the poor? ; 10 


* Alluding to 500 l. ear lent by the Dean, dun nee, 
to poor tradeſmen. 
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Not ſtrolling idleneſs to aid, 

But honeſt induſtry decay'd. 

At length an artiſt purchas'd me, 

And wrought me to the ſhape you ſee. 


This done, to Hermes I apply'd : 15 
« O Hermes, gratify my pride; | 
« Be it my fate to ſerve a ſage, 
++ The greateſt genius of his age; 
«© That matchleſs pen let me ſupply, 
© Whole living lines will never die.” 20 


I grant your ſuit, the god reply'd, 
And here he left me to reſide. 


VEIASESs written by Dr S wirr, occaſioned by 
the foregoing preſents. 


Paper book is ſent by Boyle, 
Too neatly gilt for me to ſoil, 
Delany ſends a ſilver ſtandiſh, 


When I no more a pen can brandiſh. 


Loet both around my tomb be plac'd, [: 


As trophies of a muſe deceas'ds 

And let the friendly lines they writ 

In praiſe of long departed wit, 

Be grav'd on either fide in columns, | 
More to my praiſe than all my volumes ; 10 
To burſt with envy, ſpite, and rage, 
The Vandals of the preſent age. 


A Love-Soxc in the MopE RN TASTE. 
Written in the year 1733. 

apart! * | 

Lutt'ring ſpread thy purple pinions, 


Gentle Cupid, o'er my heart ; 
C3 


28  LOVESONG. 


I a ſlave in thy dominions ; 
Nature muſt give way to art. 
| II. 
Mild Arcadians, ever blooming. 
Nightly nodding o'er your flocks, 
See my weary days conſuming 
All beneath yon flow'ry rocks. 
III. 
Thus the Cyprian goddeſs weeping 
Mourn'd Adonis, darling youth : 
Him the boar in filence creeping, 
Gor'd with unrelenting tooth. 
| IV. 


Cynthia, tune barmonious numbers; 


Fair Diſcretion, ſtring the lyre; 
Sooth my ever - waking flumbers : 
Bright Apollo, lend thy choir. 
V. 
Gloomy Pluto, king of terrors, 
Arm'd in adamantine chains, 
Lead me to the cryſtal mirrors, 
Wat'ring ſoft Elyſian plains, 
T9 2 
Mournful cypreſs, verdant willow, 
Gilding my Aurelia's brows, 
Morpheus hov'ring o'er my pillow, 
Hear me pay my dying vows, 
. | VII. 
Melancholy ſmooth Meander, 
Swiftly purling in a round, 
On thy margin lovers wander, 


With thy flow'ry chaplets crowa'd. 


VIII. 
Thus when Ph lomela drooping 
Softly ſeeks her ſilent mate, 
See the bird of Juno ſtooping, 
Melody reſigus to fate. 
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On the words BROTREM-PReTESTAU 185, and 

FEeLLow-CurisTiaNs, ſo familiarly uſed 

by the advocates for the repeal of the TES r- 
ACT in Ireland“. | 


Written in the year 1733. 


N inundation, fays the fable, 
O'erflow'd a farmer's barn and ſtable; 
Whole ricks of hay and ſtacks of corn 
Were down the ſudden current born : 
While things of heterogeneous kind 5 
Together float with tide and wind. 
The gen'rous wheat forgot its pride, 
And ſail'd with litter ſide by ſide; 
Uniting all to ſhew their amity, 
As in a general calamity. 10 
A ball of new-· dropt horſe's dung, 
Mingling with apples in the throng, 
Said to the pippin plump and prim, 
See, brother, how awe apples ſavim. 


o 


Thus Lamb, renown'd for cutting corns, I5 
An off-r'd fee from Radcliff ſcorns : 
Not for the auorld; ue doors, brother, 
Muſt take no fees of one another. 
Thus to a dean ſome curate ſloven 
Subſcribes, Dear Sir, your brother loving. 20 
Thus all the footmen, ſhoeboys, porters, 
About St James's, cry, Ve courtiers. | 


* This poem ſo provoked one Betieſworth, a lawyer, and 
member of the Iriſh. parliament, that he ſwore he would revenge 
"3 himl:!f, either by murdering or maiming the author On this, 

> i thi: ty of the nobility and gentry of the liberty of St Pat ick's 
) XZ waited on the Dean, with a paper, ſubſcribed by them, in which 
they engaged to defend his perſon and fortune: as the friend and 

dene factor of his country. — Sec a further account of this affair, 
in Dr Swift“ life, prefixed to vol. 1. and the addreſs, with the 
anſwer, in vol. 8. p. 322. * 
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20 BROTHER-PROTESTANTS. 


Thus H ce in the houſe will prate, 
Sir, aue the miniflers of ſlate. #6931 
Thus at the bar that blockhead Betteſworth, 25 
Though half a crown o'er pays his ſweat's worth, 
Who knows in law nor text, nor margent, 

Calls Singleton his brother-ſerjeant. 

And thus fanatic ſaints, though neither in 
Doctrine nor diſcipline our brethren, 

Are brother Proteflants and Chriſtians, 

As much as Hebrews and Philiſtines: 

But in no other ſenſe, than nature 

Has made a rat our fellow. creature. 

Lice from your body ſuck their food ! 35 
But is a louſe your fleſh and blood ? 
Though born of human filth and ſweat, it 
May as well be ſaid man did beget it. 
But maggots in your noſe and chin 

As well may claim you for their kin. 


Yet critics may object, Why not? 
Since lice are brethren to a Scot : 
Which made our ſwarm of ſects determine 
Employments for their brother · vermin. 
But be they Engliſh, Iriſh, Scottiſh, 
What Proteſtant can be ſo fottith, 
While o'er the church theſe clouds are gath'ring, 
To call a ſwarm of lice his brethren ? 


45 


As Moſes, by divine advice, 

In Egypt turn'd the duſt to lice 

And as our ſects, by all deſcriptions; 

Have hearts more harden'd than Egyptians ; 
As from the trodden duſt they ſpring, 

And turn's to lice infeſt the king: 

For pit y's fake it would be juſt, - 

A rod ſhould turn them back to duff, 


Let folks it. high or holy ſtations 
Be proud of owning ſuch relations : 


ON POETRY. 
Let courtiers hug them in their boſom, 
5 As if they were afraid to loſe em: 
3 While I. with humble Job, had rather 
Say to corruption——Thou'rt my father.. 
For he that has ſo little wit 
To nouriſh vermin, may be bit. 


Written in the year 1733. 


LL human race would fain be wits, 
And millions miſs for one that hits. 
Young's univerſal paſſion, pride, 
Was never known to ſpread fo wide. 
Say, Britain, could you ever boaſt 
Three poets in an age at moſt ? 
Our chilling climate hardly bears 
A fprig of bays in fifty years: 
While every fool his claim alledges,' 
As if it grew in common hedges. 
What reaſon can there be aſſign'd 
4s For this perverſeneſs in the mind! 
Brutes find out where their talents lie: 
A bear will not attempt to fly ; 
A founder'd horſe will oft debate 
F Before he tries a five-barr'd gate; 
A dog by inſtin& turns aſide, 
Who ſees the ditch too deep and wide. 
But man we find the only creature 
Who, led by Folly, combats Nature; 
Who, when He loudly cries, Forbear, 
With obſtinacy fixes there ; 
And where his genius leaſt inclines, 
Abſurdly bends his whole defigns. 


Not empire to the riſing ſun 
By valour, conduct, fortune won; 
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22 ON POETRY. 


Not higheſt wwi/dem in debates 

For framing laws to govern ſtates; 
Not {kill in ſciences profound 

So large to graſp the circle round : 
Such heav'nly influence require, 

As how to ſtrike the zu/e's /yre. 


Not beggar's brate on bulk begot ; 
Not baſtard of a pedlar Scot ; 
Not boy brought up to cleaning ſhoes, 
The ſpawn of Bridewell, or the ſtews ; 
Not infants dropt, the ſpurious pledges 
Of gypſies litt'ring under hedges, 
Are ſo diſqualified by fate 
To riſe in church, or law, or fate, 
As he whom Phebus in his ire | 
Hath blaſted with poetic fire. 


What hope of cuſtom in the fair, 
While not a ſoul demands your ware? 
Where you have nothing to produce 
For private life, or public uſe ? 
Court, city, country want you not; 
You cannot bribe, betray, or plot. 
For poets law makes no proviſion ; 
The wealthy have you in deriſion; 
Of ſtate-affairs you cannot ſmatter ; 


{ 


Are awkward, when you try to flatter : 


Your portion, taking Britain round, 
Was juſt one annual hundred pound “; 
Now not fo much as in remainder, 
Since Cibber brouglit in an attainder ; 
For ever fix'd by right divine 


(A monarch's right) on Grubſtreet line. 
Poor ſtarv'ling bard, how ſmall thy gains ! 


; How unproportion'd to thy pains ! 


* Paid to :he poer laureat, which place was given to Mr Colley © 
Cibber, a player, 21 
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And here a /imile comes pat in: 

Though chickens take a month to fat ten, 
The gueſts in leſs than balf an hour 

Will more than half a ſcore devour, 

So after toiling twenty days 

To earn a ſtock of pence and praiſe,” 
Thy labours grown the critic's prey, 

Are ſwallow'd o'er a diſh of tea 

Gone to be never heard of more, 

Gone where the chickens. went before. 


How ſhall a new attempter learn 
Of diff *rent ſpirits to diſcern, 
And how diſtinguiſh which is which, 
The poet's vein, or ſcribbling itch ? 
Then hear an old experienc'd-finner, 
Inſtructing thus a young beginner. 


Conſult yourſelf, and if you find 
A pow'rful impulſe urge your mind, 


þ- Impartial judge within your breaſt 


What ſubje& you can manage beſt ; 
Whether your genius moſt inclines 

To ſatire, praiſe, or hum'rous lines, 
To elegies in mournful tone, 

Or prologue ſent from hand unknown. 
Then rifing with Aurora's light, 

The muſe invok'd, fit down to write; 
Blot out, correct, inſert, refine, 

En large, diminiſh, interline ; 

Be mindful, when invention fails, 

To ſcratch your head, and bite your nails. 


Your poem finiſh'd, next your care 
Is needful to tranſcribe it fair. 
In modern wit all printed traſh is 


Set off with num'rous breaks ——and daſber— 


To ſtateſmen would you give a wipe, 


. 
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34 ON POETRY. 
When letters are in vulgar ſhapes, 

*Tis ten to one the wit eſcapes ; 

But when in capitals expreſt, | 
The dulleſt reader ſmokes the jeſt : 100 
Or elſe perhaps he may invent 

A better than fhe poet meant ; 
As learned commentators view 

In Homer more than Homer knew 


a 4a OA© Hood 1— ſm... _— 1 


Your poem in its modiſh dreſs, 105 
Correctly fitted for the preſs, 
Convey by penny-poſt to Lintot “, 
But let no friend alive look into't. 
If Lintot thinks "twill quit the coſt, 
You need not fear your labour loſt : 110 
And how agreeably furpris'd | 
Are you to ſee it advertis'd ! 
The hawker ſhews you one in print, 
As freſh as farthings from the mint : 
The product of your toil and ſweat ing; 115 
A baſtard of your own begetting. a 


Be ſure at Will's 4, the foll'wing day, 
Lie ſnug, and hear what critics ſay. 
And if you find the gen'ral vogue 
Pronounces you a ſtupid rogue, 120 
Damns all your thoughts as low and little, 
Sit ſtill, and ſwallow down your ſpittle. 
Be ſilent as a politician, ' 
For talking may beget ſuſpicion : | 
Or praiſe the judgment of the town, 125 
And help yourſelf to run it down. 
Give up your fond paternal pride, 
Nor argue on the weaker ſide: 1 
For poems read without a name 


We juſtly praiſe, or juſtly blame; 130 


* A bookſeller in London. 
+ The poets coffechouſe. 
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OW FOET ET. 
And critics have no partial views, 
Except they know whom they abuſe : 
And ſince you ne'er provok'd their ſpite, 
Depend upon't their judgment's right. 
But if you blab, you are undone : 
Conſider what a riſk you run : 
You loſe your credit all at once; 
The town will mark you for a dunce; 
The vileſt doggrel Grubſtreet ſends 
Will paſs for yours with foes and friends; 
And you muſt bear the whole diſgrace, 
Till ſome freſh blockhead takes your place. 


Your ſecret kept, your poem ſunk, 
And ſent in quires to line a trunk, 
If (till you be diſpos'd to rhyme, 
Go try your hand a ſecond time. 
Again you fail; yet Saſe's the word; 
Take courage, and attempt a third. 
But firſt with care employ your thoughts, 
Where critics mark'd your former faults ; 
The trivial turns, the borrow'd wit, 
The {miles that nothing fit; 
The cant which ev'ry fool repeats, 
Town. jeſts, and coffechouſe-conceits ; 
Deſcriptions tedious, flat, and dry, 
And introduc'd the Lord knows why : 
Or where we find your fury ſet 
Againſt the harmleſs alphabet; 
On A's avd B's your malice vent, 
While readers wonder whom you meant ; 
A public or a private robber ; 
A flateſman, or a ſouth-ſea jobber ; 
A prelate who no god believes; 
A parliament, or den of thieves ; 
A pick-purſe at the bar, or bench, 
A ducheſs, or a ſuburb wench; 


* 
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36 ON POETRY. 


Or oft when epithets you link 
dn gaping lines to fill a chink ; 
Like ſtepping-ſtones to ſave a ſtride 


In ſtreets where kennels are too wide: 


Or, like a heel-piece, to ſupport 

A cripple with one foot too ſhort; 
Or like a bridge, that joins a mariſh 
To moorlands af a diff*rent pariſh. 
So have I ſeen ill-coupled hounds 
Drag diff rent ways in miry grounds. 
So geographers in Afric maps 

With ſavage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o'er unhabitable downs _ 
Place elephants for want of towns, 


But though you miſs/your third eſſay, 


You need not throw your pen away. 
Lay now aſide all thoughts of fame, 
To ſpring more profitable'game. 
From party-merit ſeek ſupport ;\ _ 
'The vileſt verſe thrives beſt at court. 
A pamphlet in Sir Bob's defence 


Will never fail to bring in pence: - 


Nor be concern'd about the ſale, 
He pays his workmen on the nail. 


A prince the moment he is crown 1 
Inherits ev'ry virtue round, | 
As emblems of the ſov'reign pow'r, 
Like other baubles in the Tow'r : 

Is gen'rous, valiant, juſt, and wiſe, © 
And ſo continues till he dies : 
His humble ſenate this profeſſes 
In all their ſpeeches, votes, addreſſes. 
But once you fix him in a tomb, 

His virtues fade, his vices bloom ; 
And each perfection wrong ped; * 
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ON POETRY. 


The loads of poems in his praiſe, 
Aſcending, make one funeral blaze : 
As ſoon as you can hear his knell, 
This god on earth turns df in hell: 
And lo! his miniſters of ſtate, 
Transform'd to imps, his levee wait; 
Where, in the ſcenes of endleſs woe, 
They ply their former arts below; 
And as they ſail in Charon's boat, 
Contrive to bribe the judge's vote; 
To Cerberus they give a ſop, 

His triple - barking mouth to ſtop ; 

Or in the iv'ry gate of dreams 
Project exciſe and ſouth-ſea ſchemes 
Or hire their party-pamphleteers 

To ſet Elyſium by the ears. 


Then, poet, if you mean to thrive, 
Employ your muſe on kings alive ; 
With prudence gath'ring up a cluſter 
Of all the virtues you can muſter, 
Which form'd into a garland ſweet, 
Lay humbly at your monarch's feet ; 
Who, as the odours reach his throne, 
Will ſmile, and think them all his own 
For /aw and go/ze/ both determine 
All virtues lodge in royal ermine. 

(I mean the oracles of both, 

Who ſhall depoſe it upon oath). 
Your garland in the following reign, 
Change but the names, will do again. 


But if you think this trade too baſe, 
(Which ſeldom is the dunce's caſe), 
Put on the critic's brow, and fit 
At Will's the puny judge of wit. 


® Sunt gemine ſumni porta, &c. 
Altera candenti per feta nitens elepbantcy 
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38 ON POETRY. 


A nod, a ſhrug, a ſcornful ſmile, 
With caution us'd, may ſerve a while, 
Proceed no further in your part, 
Before you learn the terms of art; 

For you can never be too far gone 

In all cur modern crities jargon: 

Then talk with more authentic face 


Of unities, in time and place; 


Get ſcraps of Horace from your friends, 
And have them at your fingers ends; 
Learn Ariſtotle's rules by rote, 

And at all hazards boldly quote; 
Judicious Rymer oft review, 

Wiſe Dennis, and profound Boſſu. 
Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For theſe our critics much confide in, 


(Though merely writ at firſt for filling, 


To raiſe the volume's price a ſhilling). 


A forward critic often dupes us 
With ſham quotations pers bupſaus *. 
And if we have not read Longinus, 
Will magiſterially outſhine us. 

Then, leſt with Greek he over- run ye, 
Procure the book for love or money, 
Tranſlated from Boileau's tranſlation +, 
And quote gquotatirz on quotation. 


At Will's you hear a poem read, 
Where Battus from the table-head, 
Reclining on his elbow-chair, 
Gives judgment with deciſive air; 
To whom the tribe of circling wits 
As to an oracle ſubmits. 

He gives directions to the town 
To cry it up, or run it down ; 


A famous treatiſe of Longinus, . 
+ By Mr Welſted, i 
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ON POETRY. 39 


Like caurtiers, when they ſend a note, 

Inſtructing members haw to vote. 

He ſets the ſtamp of bad and good, 

Though not a word be underſtood, 

Your leſſon learg'd, you'll be ſecure 2475 


To get the name of cannoiſſcur: 


And when your merits once are known, 
Procure diſciples of your own. 
For poets (you can never want 'em) 
Spread through Auguſia Tringbantum *, 230 
Computing by their peck of coals, 
Amount to juſt nine thouſand ſouls : 
Theſe o'er their proper diſtricts govern, 
Of wit and humour judges ſov'reign. 
In ev'ry ſtreet a city - bard 285 
Rules, like an alderman, his ward; 
His indiſputed rights extend 
Through all the lane, from end to end; 
The neighbours round admire his Srexudueſi 
For ſongs of Halty and eανe,; 290 
Out done by none in rhyming well, 
Although he never learn'd to ſpell. | 

Two bord'ring wits contend for glory; 
And one is Whig, and one is Tory: 
And this for epics claims the bays, 295 
And that for elegiac lays: * 


Some fam'd for numbers ſoft and ſmooth, 


By lovers ſpoke in Punch's booth: 
And ſome as juſtly fame extols 
For lofty lines in, Smithfield drolls. 300 


Bavius in Wapping gains renown, 


And Mzvius reigns o'er Kentiſh town: 
Tigellius plac'd in Phœbus' car 

From Ludgate ſhines to temple-bar : 
Harmonious Cibber entertains 


| 305 
The court with annual dirthday-ſtrains ; ; 


* Th: ancient name cf London. 
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Whence Gay was baniſh'd in diſgrace, 
Where Pope will never ſhow his face; 
Where Y g mult torture his inventi on 
To flatter 4rave:, or loſe his penfion. 


Bat theſe are not a thouſandth part 
Of jobbers in the poets art, 
Attending each his proper ſtation, 
And all in due ſubordination ; 
Through ev'ry alley to be found, 
In garrets high, or under ground: 
And when they join their pericranies, 
Out ſkips a book of miſcellanies. 
Hobbes clearly proves, that ev'ry creature 
Lives in a ſtate of war by nature. 
The greater for the ſmalleſt watch, 
But meddle ſeldom with their match. 
A whale of mod'rate ſize will draw 
A ſhoal of herriugs down his maw; 
A fox with geeſe his belly crams, 
A wolf deſtroys a thouſand lambs z 
But ſearch among the rhyming race, 
The brave are worry'd by the baſe. 
If on Parnaſfſus* top you lit, 
You rarely bite, are always bit. 
Each poet of inferior ſize 
On you ſhall rail and criticiſe : | 
And ſtrive to tear you limb from limb, 
While others do as much for him, 


The vermine only teaſe and pinch 
Their foes ſuperior by an inch. 
So, nat'raliſts obſerve, a flea 
Hath ſmaller fleas that on him prey: 
And theſe have ſmaller ſtill to bite 'em, 
And fo proceed ad infinitum. 
Thus ev*ry poet in his kind 
Is bit by him that comes behind : 
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Who, though too little to be ſeen, 

Can teaſe, and gall, and give the ſpleen; 

Call dunces fools, and ſons of whores, 345 
Lay Grubſtreet at each others doors; 

Extol the Greek and Roman maſters, 

And curſe our modern poetaſters: 

Complain, as many an ancient bard did, 

How genius is no more rewarded ; 359 
How wrong a taſte prevails among us; 

How much our anceſtois out-ſung us; 

Can perſonate an awkward ſcorn 

For thoſe who are not poets born ; 


And all their brother dunces laſh, 355 
Who croud the preſs with hourly traſh. 
O Grubſtreet ! how do I bemoan thee, g 


Whoſe graceleſs children ſcorn to own thee ! 

Their filial piety forgot, 

Deny their country like a Scot ; 360 
Though, by their idiom and grimace, 

They ſoon betray their native place: 

Yet thou haſt greater cauſe to be 

Aſham'd of them than they of thee, 

Degen'rate from their ancient brood, 365 
Since firſt the court allowed them food. 


Remains a difficulty ſtill, 
To purehaſe fame by writing ill. 
From Flecknoe down to Howard's time, 

*How few have reach'd the {av ſublime ? 370 
For when our high-born Howard dy'd, 
Blackmore alone his place ſupply'd : 
And leſt a chaſm ſhould intervene, | 
When death bad finiſh'd Blackmore's reign, 

The leaden crown devoly'd to thee, 375 
Great poet of the hollow tree ®. 
But ah! how unſecure thy throne ! 
A thouſand bards thy right difown : 
Lord Grimſton, author of a play called Love in an bollow tres, 
D 3 
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"They plot to turn, in factious zeal, 
Duncenia to a common-weal; + 

And with rebellious arms pretend 

An equal priv'lege to deſcend, 


In bulk there are not more degrees 
From elephants, to mites in cheeſe, F 
Than what a curious eye may trace 

In creatures of the rhyming race. 

From bad to worſe, and worſe they fall ; 
But who can reach the worſt of all ? 

For though in nature depth and height 
Are equally held infinite, 390 
In poetry the height we know 

*Tis only infinite below. 

For inſtance : When you raſhly think, 
No rhymer can like Welſted “ fink, 
His merits balanc'd, you ſhall find, 395 
The laureat 4 leaves him far behind. 

Concannen, more aſpiring bard, 

Soars downwards deeper by a yard. 

Smart Jammy Moor with vigour drops, 

The reſt purſue as thick as hops, 400 
With heads to points the gulf they enter, 

Link'd perpendievlar to the centre; 

And as their heels elated riſe, 

Their heads attempt the nether ſkies, 


O, what indignity and ſhame, 405 
To proſtitute the muſe's name ! 
By flatt'ring Ks, whom heav'n deſign'd 
The plagues and ſcourges of mankind ; 
Bred vp in ignorance and floth, 
And ev'ry vice that nurſes both. " 410 


* Vide the treatiſe on the Profound, in vol. 5. p. Co. and Mr 
Pope's Dunciad. 


+ In ſome editions, inſtead of the laureat, was meliciovſiy in- 
ſerted ir Fidd g; for u hole ingenious wiilings the ſuppoſed au- 


thor hath Wanitelled 5 g cat Elton 


Fair Britain, in thy monarch bleſt, 255 
Whoſe virtues bear the ſtricteſt teſt; 
Whom never Faction could beſpatter, 
Nor miniſter nor poet flatter! 

What juſtice in Tewarding merit! 
What mipgnanimity of ſpirit ! 

What lneaments divine we trace 
Through all his figure, mien, and face! 
Though peace with olive bind his hands, 
Coniets'd the conqu'ring bero ſtands. 
Hydaſpes, Indus, and the Ganges “, 
Dread from his hand impending chavges. 
From him the Tartar, and Chineſe, 
Short by the knees intreat for peace +, 

- The confort of his throne and bed, 

A perfect goddeſs born and bred, 
Appointed ſov'reign judge to fit 

On learning, eloquence, and wit. 

Our eldeſt hope, divine Iulus, 

(Late, very late, O may he rule us 1), 
What early manhood has he ſhown, 
Before his downy beard was grown ! 
Then think what wonders will be done 
By going on as he begun, 

An heir for Britain to ſecure 

As long as ſun and moon endure, 
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The remnant of the royal blood 


Comes pouring on me like a flood. 

Bright goddeſſes in number five; 1 

Duke William, ſweeteſt prince alive. | 449 
Now ſing the minifler of flate , 

Who ſhines alone without a mate. 


Super et Garamantas et Indas 
Proferet imperium, c. 
—— 7am nunc et Caſpia regna 
Reſporjts hyrrent di uu, GC. 

+ Genibus minor, c. 


{ Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, 


' Obſerve with what majeſtic port 

This Atlas ſtands to prop the court : 

Intent the public debts to pay, 

Like prudent Fabius “, by delay. 

Thou great vicegerent of the King, 

'Thy praiſes every muſe ſhall ſing ! 

In all affairs thou ſole director, 

Of wit and learning chief protector ; 

Though ſmall the time thou haſt to ſpare, 

The church is thy peculiar care, 

Of pious prelates what a ſtock. 

You chuſe to rule the fable flock ! 

You raife the honour of the peerage, _ 

Proud to attend you at the ſteerage. 

You dignify the noble race, 

Content yourſelf with humbler place. 

Now learning, valour, virtue, ſenſe, 

To titles give the ſole pretence. 

St George beheld thee with delight 

Vouchlafe to be an azure knight, 

When on thy breaſt and ſides Herculean 

He fix d the far and fring cerulean. 
Say, poet, in what other nation 

Shone ever ſuch a conſtellation ! 

Attend, ye Popes, and Youngs, and Gays, 


And tune your harps, and ſtrow your bays ; 


Your panegyrics here provide; 

You cannot err on flatt'ry's fide. 
Above the ſtars exalt your ſtyle, 

You ſtill are low ten thouſand mile. 
On Lewis all his bards beſtow'd 

Of incenſe many a thouſand load; 
But Europe mortify'd his pride, 

And ſwore the fawning raſcals ly'd. 
Yet what the world refus'd to Lewis, 
Apply'd to George exactly true is. 


* Unus bomo nobis cantando reſtituit rem. 
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A DESCRIPTION, ec. 45 


Exactly true! invidious poet! 
Tis fifty thouſand times below it. 480 
Tranſlate me now ſome lines, if you can, 

From Virgil Martial, Ovid, Lucan. 

They could all pow'r in heav'n divide, 

And do no wrong to cither ſide; FF 
They teach you how to ſplit a hair, 435 
Give Gee and jove an equal ſhare “. 

Yet why ſhould we be lac'd fo ſtrait ? 

I'll give my m—n— ch butter-weight. 

And reaſon good ; for many a year 

Jove never intermeddled here : 490 
Nor though his prieſts be duly paid, 

Did ever we deſire his aid: 

We now can better do without him, 


Since Woolſton gave us arms to rout him. 
„ #©* ® (orerg difiderantur, $$ ©. ® 


A CuaRrAcTefER, PANEGYRIC, and DEsCR1Ps 
T1oN of the Lzciox-CLusÞ}. 


SI ſtroll the city, oft I 
See a building large and lofty, 
Not a bow-ſhot from the college; 
Half the globe from ſenſe and knowledge; 
By the prudent architect [4 
Plac'd againſt the church direct, 
Making good my grandame's jeſt, 
Near the church 4 you know the reſt. 


Tell us what the pile contains? 
Many a head that holds no brains, 10 
* Diviſum imperium cum Fove Ceſar habet. 
+} I have written a very maſterly poem on the legion. club —it 
is 240 lines. Swift”s letters in vol. 8. letter 131. Pp. 268. | 
The Dean complains, in letter 132- that other characters were 
added, and in letter 133. that there were 30 different copies; but 
this conſiſts of juſt 240 lines, and has every other mark of a ge- 
nuine copy. Haute. N. B. Mr Hawkeſworth has numbered 
the lines of this poem too liitle by two. It copſiſts of 242 lines. 
+ The nearer the church, the farther from God. Hawke/. 


Theſe demoniacs let me dub 

With the name of Legion-club. 

Such aſſemblies, you might ſwear, 
Meet when butchers bait a bear ; 
Such a noiſe, and ſuch haranguing, 
When a brother-thief is hanging : 
Such a rout and ſuch a rabble 

Run to hear Jack-pudden gabble; 
Such a croud their ordure throws 
On a far leſs villain's noſe, 


Could I from the building's top 
Hear the rattling thunder drop, 
While the devil upon the roof 

(If the devil be thunder proof) 
Should with poker fiery red 

Crack the ſtones, and melt the lead; 
Drive them down on ev'ry ſcull, 
While the den of thieves is full; 
Quite deſtroy that harpies neſt, 
How might then our iſle be bleſt ! 
For divines allow that God & 
Sometimes makes the devil his rod; 
And the golpel will inform us, 

He can puniſii fins enormous. 


- Yet ſhould Swift endow the ſchools 
For his /unatics and fool. 

With a rood or two of land, 

I allow the pile may ſtand. 

You perhaps will aſk me, Why ſo? 
But it is with this proviſo : 

Since the houſe is like to laſt, 
Let the royal grant be paſs'd, 
That the club have right to dwell 
Fach within his proper cell, 
With a paſſage left to creep in, 
And a 1 e for beeping. 
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THE LEGION-CLUB. 


Let them, when they once get in, 
Sell the nation fora ping _ 
While they fit a picking ſtraws, 

Let them rave at making laws ; 

While they never hold their tongue, 
Let them dabble in their dung; 

Let them form a grand commit tee, 
How to plague and ſtarve the city; 
Let them ſtare, and ſtorm, and frown, 
When they ſee a clergy-gpown 5 
Let them, ere they crack a louſe, 


Call for th' orders of the houſe; 


Let them with their gaſling quills 
Scribble ſenſeleſs heads of bills. 


We may, while they ſtrain their throats, 


Wipe our a—s with their votes. 


Let Sir T 
Stuff his guts with flax and graſs; 
But before the prieſt he fleeces 
Tear the Bible all to pieces: 

At the parſons, Tom, holloo, boy, 
Worthy offspring of a ſhoeboy, 
Footman, traitor, vile ſeducer, 
Perjur'd rebel, brib'd accuſer ; 

Lay thy paltry privilege aſide, ; 
Sprung from Papiſts, and a regicide; 
Fall a working like a mole, 

Raiſe the dirt about your hole. 


Come aſſiſt me, muſe obedient, 
Let us try ſome new expedient; 
Shift the ſcene for half an hour, 
Time and place are in thy pow'r. 
Thither, gentle muſe, conduct me; 
I ſhall aſk, and you inſtruct me. 


m *, that rampant aſe, 
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* Sir Thomas P——ft, a f (r of Ireland, an] ſon 


to the informer of that name. 
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See, the muſe unbars the gate! 
Hark, the monkeys, how they prate ! 


All ye gods, who rule the ſoul *, 
Styx, through hell whoſe waters roll ! 
Let me be allow'd to tell 
What I heard in yonder hell. 


Near the door an entrance gapes +, 
Crouded round with antic ſhapes, 
Poverty, and Grief, and Care, 


Cauſeleſs Jay, and true Deſpair, 


Diſcord periwig'd with ſnakes, 
See the dreadful ſtrides ſhe takes. 


By this odious crew beſet, 
I began to rage and fret, 
Ard reſolv'd to break their pates 2, 
Ere we enter'd at the gates; 
Had not Clio in the nick 
Whiſper'd me, Lay down your flick. 
What, faid I, is this the mad-hou/e ? 
Theſe, ſhe anſwer'd, are but ſhadows, 
Phantoms bodileſs and vain, 
Empty viſions of the brain. 


In the porch Briareus ſtands, 
Shews a bribe in all his hands ; 
Briareus the ſecretary, 


But we mortals call him C—y. 


When the rogues their country fleece, 
They may hope for pence a piece. 


Clio, who had been ſo wiſe 
To put on a fool's diſguiſe, 


Di, quibus imperium eſt animarum, &c. 
Sit mibi fas audita loqui. 


I Peſtibulam ante ipſum, Cc. 


+ Et, ni defa comes, &c. x 
Et centum geminus Briareus, G c. 
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Virg. Xa, lib. 6. 
Ib. lib. 2. 

Ib, lib. 6. 
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THE LEGCION-CLUB, 


To beſpeak ſome approbation, 
And be thought a near relation, 
When ſhe ſaw three hundred brutes 
All involy'd in wild diſputes, 
Roaring till their lungs were ſpent, 
PRIVILEGE OF PARLIAMENT, 
Now a new misfortune feels, 
Dreading to be laid by th* heels. 
Never durſt a muſe before 

Enter that infernal door; 

Clio ſtifled with the ſmell, 

Into ſpleen and vapours fell, 

By the Stygian ſteams that flew 
From the dire infectious crew. 
Not the ſtench of lake Avernus 


Could have more offended her noſe ; 


Had ſhe flown but o'er the top, 
She had felt her pinions drop, 
And by exhalations dire, 
Though a goddeſs, muſt expire, 
In a fright ſhe crept away 
Bravely I reſolv'd to ſtay. . 


When 1 ſaw the keeper frown, 
Tipping him with half a crown, 
Now, faid I, we are alone, 

Name your heroes one by one, 


Who is that hell-featur'd brawler, 


Is it Satan? No, "tis W=—r. 

In what figure can a bard dreſs 
Jack the grandſon of Sir H=——s ? 
Honeſt keeper, drive him further, 
In his looks are hell and murther ; 
See the ſcowling viſage drop, 

Juſt as when he murther'd T-—p. 


Keeper, ſhew me where to fix 
On the puppy pair of Dicks; 
Vor. VII. E 
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By their lantern jaws and leathern, 
You might ſwear they both are brethren ; 
Dick Fitz-Baker, Dick-the player, 
Old acquaintance, are you there ? 
Dear companions, hug and kiſs, 

Toaſt d glorious in your piſs. 

Tie 'em, keeper, in a tether, 

Let 'em ſtarve and ſtink together ; 
Both are apt to be unruly, - 

Laſh em daily, laſh em duly ; 
Though 'tis hopeleſs to reclaim them, 
Scorpion-rods perhaps may tame them. 


Keeper, yon old dotard ſmoke, 
Sweetly ſnoring in his cloak. 
Who is he? Tis humdrum W ne, 
Half encompaſs'd by his kin: 
There obſerve the tribe of B—h—m, 
For he never fails to bring em; 
While he ſleeps the whole debate, 
They ſubmiſſive round him wait; 
Yet would gladly fee the hunks 
In his grave, and ſearch his trunks. 
See, they gently twitch his coat, 
Juſt to yawn, and pive his vote, 
Always firm in his vocation, 
„ apainſt the n——., 

Thoſe are As Jack and Bob, | 
Firſt in ev'ry wicked job, 
Son and brother to a queer 
Brainſick brute, they call a peer, 
We muſt give them better quarter, 
For their anceſtor trod mortar, 
And at H th to boaſt his fame, 
On a chimney cut his name, — 


There fits C—nts, D—ks, and H— n, 
How they ſwagger from their garriſon. 
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Such a triplet could you tell 

Where to find on this fide hell! 

H n, and D-——ks, and C——nts, 18; 
Keeper, ſee they have their payments. 
Ev'ry miſchief's in their hearts; 

If they fail, 'tis want of parts. 


Bleſs us, M—»n ! art thou there, man? 
Bleſs mine eyes ! art thou the chairman ! 190 
Chairman to your damn'd committee ! 
Let I look on thee with pity. 
Dreadful fight ! what learned M——n 
Metamorphos'd to a Gorgon ! 
For thy horrid looks, I own, 195 
Half convert me to a ſtone : | 
Haſt thou been ſo long at ſchool, 
Now to turn a faQtious tool ? 
Alma mater was thy mother, 
Ev'ry young divine thy brother. 200 
Thou a diſobedient varlet, 
Treat thy mother like a harlot! 
Thou, ungrateful to thy teachers, 
Who are all grown rev'rend preachers ! 
M , would.it not ſurpriſe one ? 265 
Turn thy nouriſhment to poiſon ! 
When you walk among your books, 
They reproach you with their looks ; 
Bind them faſt, or from their ſhelves 
They will come, and right themſelves : 210 
Homer, Plutarch, Virgil, Flaccus, 
All in arms prepare to back us: 
Soon repent, or put to ſlaughter 
Ev'ry Greek and Roman author. 
Will you, in your faction's phraſe, 215 
Send the clergy all to graſe; 
And, to make your project pals, 
Leave them not a blade of graſs ? 
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52 AN APOLOGY. 


How I want thee, hum'rous Hogarth |! 
Thou, I hear, a pleaſant ropue art ; 220 
Were but you and I acquainted, 
Ev'ry monſter ſhould be painted : 
You ſhould try your graving tools 
On this odious group of fools ; 
Draw the beaſts as I deſcribe them 225 
From their features, while I gibe them; 
Draw them like, for I aſſure ye, 
You will need no car'catura ; 
Draw them fo, that we may trace 
All the foul in ev'ry face, 230 


Keeper, I muſt now retire, 
You have done what I deſire : : 
But I feel my ſpirits ſpent 
With the noiſe, the fight, the ſcent. | 
Pray be patient, you ſhall find N 
Half the beſt are flill babind: 
You bave hardly ſeen a ſcore, 
I can fhew two hundred more. 
Keeper, I have ſeen enough. 
Taking then a pinch of ſnuff, 24e 
I concluded, looking round em, 
May their god, the d-——1, confound e 


» An AroLocy, Se. 


Lady wiſe as well as fair, 

Whoſe conſcience always was her care, 
Thoughtful upon a point of moment, 

| Would have the text as well as comment: : 

So hearing of a grave divine, 5 
She ſent to bid him come and dine. | 
But you muſt know he was not quite 

So grave as to be unpolite ; 


* 


AN APOLO GI. 


Thought human learning would not leſſen 
The dignity of his profeſſion: 

And if you'd heard the man diſcourſe, 

Or preach, you'd like him ſcarce the worſe. 
He long had bid the court farewel, 
Retreating ſilent to his cell; 

Suſpected for the love he bore 

To one who ſway'd ſome time before; 
Which made it more ſurpriſing how 

He ſhould be ſent for thither now. 


The meſſage told, he gapes, and ſtares, 
And ſcarce believes his eyes, or ears: 
Could not conceive what it ſhould mean, 
And fain would hear it told again. 

But then the ſquire ſo trim and nice, 

*T were rude to make him tell it twice; 
So bow'd, was thankful for the honour : 
And would not fail to wait upon her. 
His beaver bruſh'd, his ſhoes, and gown, 
Away he trudges into town; 

Paſſes the lower caſtle yard, 

And now advancing to the guard, 

He trembles at the thoughts of ſtate ; 
For conſcious of his ſheepiſh gait, 

His ſpirits of a ſudden fail'd him, 

He ſtopt, and could not tell what ail'd him. 


What was the meſſage I receiy'd ? 
Why ceftainly the Captain ray'd ? 
To dine with her! and come at three 
Impoſlible ! it can't be me. 
Or may be I miſtook the word; 
My Lady—it muſt be my Lord. 


My Lord's abroad ; my Lady too : 
What muſt th' unhappy Doctor do: 
. E 3 
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54 AN APOLOGY. 
1; Capt. Crach'rode here, pray? No. 
Hay, then tis time for me to go. 

Am I awake, or do I dream ? 

I'm ſure he call'd me by my name; 
Nam'd me as plain as he could ſpeak, 
And yet there muſt be ſome miſtake. 
Why, what a jeſt ſhould I have been, 
Had now my Lady been within ? 

What could I've ſaid? I'm mighty glad 
She went abroad —ſhe'd thought me mad. 
The hour of dining now is paſt : 

Well then, I'll e'en go home and faſt ; 
And ſince I 'ſcap'd being made a ſcoff, 

I think I'm very fairly off. 

My Lady now returning home, 

Calls, Crach'rode, is the Doctor come ? 

He had not heard of him pray ſee, 

Jis now a quarter after three. 

The Captain walks about, and ſearches 
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Through all the rooms, and courts, and arches; 


Examines all the ſervants round, 

In vain— no doctor's to be found. 

My Lady could not chuſe but Vonder: 

Captain, 1 fear you've made ſome blunder. 
But pray, to-morrow go at ten, 

Pl try his manners once again; 

If rudeneſs be th' eſfed of knowledge, 

My ſon ſhall never ſee a college. 


The Captain was a man of reading, 
And much good ſenſe, as well as breeding, 
Who loath to blame, or to incenſe, 

Said little in his own defence ; 
Next day another meſſage brought : 
The Doctor, frighten'd at his fault, 


The gentleman who brought the meſſage. 
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AN APOLOGY. 
Is dreſs'd, and ſtealing through the crowd, 
Now pale as death, then bluſh'd and bow'd, 
Panting—and fault'ring—humm'd and ha'd, 
Her Ladyſbip was gone abroad; 
The Captain too——be did not know 
Whether he ought to flay or go ; 
Begg'd ſhe'd forgive him. In concluſion, 
My Lady, pitying his confuſion, 
Call'd her good nature to relieve him ; 
Told him, ſhe thought ſhe might believe him ; 
And would not only grant his ſuit, 
But viſit him and eat ſome fruit ; 
Provided, at a proper time 
He told the real truth in rhyme, 
'Twas to no purpoſe to oppoſe, 
Siie'd hear of no excuſe in proſe. 
The Doctor ſtood not to debate, 
Glad to compound at any rate ; 
So bowing, ſeemingly comply'd ; 
Though if he durſt, he had deny'd, 
But firſt refolv'd to ſhew his taſte 
Was too refin'd to give a feaſt : 
He'd treat with nothing that was rare, 
But winding walks and purer air ; 
Would entertain without expence, 
Or pride, or vain magnificence. 
For well he knew to ſuch a gueſt 
The plaineſt meals muſt be the beſt. 
To ſtomachs clogg'd with coſtly fare 
Simplicity alone is rare; 
Whilſt bigh, and nice, and curious meats, 
Are really but vulgar treats: 
Inſtead of ſpoils of Perſian looms, 
The coſtly boaſts of regal rooms, 
Thought it more courtly and diſcreet 
To ſcatter roſes at her feet ; 
Roſes of richeſt dye, that ſhone 
With native luſtre, like her own ; 
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56 AN APOLOGY. . 

Beauty that needs no aid of art 115 

Througli ev'ry ſenſe to reach the heart. 

The gracious dame, though well ſhe knew 

All this was much beneath her due, 

Lik'd ev'ry thing at leaſt thought fit 

To praiſe it par maniere d acquit. 129 

Yet ſhe, though ſeeming pleas'd, can't bear 

The ſcorching ſun, or chilling air ; 

Diſturb'd alike at both extremes, 

Whether he ſhews or hides his beams : 

Though ſeeming pleas'd at all ſhe ſees, 125 

Starts at the ruffling of the trees ; | 

And ſcarce can ſpeak for want of breath, 

In half a walk fatigu'd to death. 

The Doctor takes his hint from hence, 

T' apologiſe his late offence: | 130 

% Madam, the mighty pow'r of uſe 

% Now ſtrangely pleads in my excuſe. 

« If you unus'd have ſcarcely ſtrength 

« To pain this walk's untoward length ; 
„If frighten'd at a ſcene fo rude, 135 

«© Through long diſuſe of ſolitude ; F N 

« If long confin'd to fires and ſcreens, 

Jou dread the waving of theſe greens ; 

« If you, who long have breath'd the fumes 

«& Of city-fogs and crouded rooms, 140 

& Do now ſolicitouſly ſhun ' 

The cooler air, and dazzling ſun : 

If his majeſtic eye you flee, | 

« Learn hence t' excuſe and pity me. 

« Conſider what it is to bear 145 
4% The powder'd courtier's witty ſneer; bk 

c To ſee th* important man of dreſs 

4 Scoffing my college-awkwardneſs, 

c To be the ſtrutting cornet's ſport ; 

« To run the gauntlet of the court, 455 150 
„ Winning my way by ſlow approaches, 

Through crouds of coxcombs and of coaches, 
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A'NEW SIMILE' b. 57 
« From the firſt fierce cockaded centry, © 
© Quite through the tribe of waiting gentry ; 
To paſs ſo many crouded ſtages, 155 
And ſtand the ſtaring of your pages; 
% And, afterall, to crown my ſpleen, 
© Be told——you are not to be ſeen : 
Or, if you are, be forc'd to bear 
« The awe of your majeſtic air, | 160 
« And can I then be faulty found 
6 In dreading this vexatious round? 
Can it be ſtrange, if I efchew 
«© A ſcene fo glorious and fo new ? | 
4 Or is he criminal that flies 165 
4% The living luſtre of your eyes? 


* ANEW SIMILE for the LADIES. 
With uſeful ANNOTATIONS 
By Dr SHERIDAN. 


To male a writer miſe bis end. 
You've nothing elſe to do but mend. 4 


Written in the * 1731. 


Often try'd in vain to find 1 
A fimile f for woman -kind, 

A fimile I mean to fit em, 
In ev'ry circumſtance to hit 4 em. d 
Through ev'ry beaſt and bird I wevt, Wow 
I ranſack'd ev'ry element; 
And after peeping through all nature 
To find fo whimſical a creature, 


+ Moſt ladies in reading call this word a ſinile; fy athens. 
note, it conſiſts of three ſyllables, ſi - mi · le. 2 Engliſh, a 
+ Not to hurt them, 


38 A NEW SIM ILE FOR 
A cloud preſented ® to my view, 
And ſtraight this parallel I drew. 10 


Clouds turn with ev'ry wind about, 
They keep us in ſuſpenſe and doubt; 
Yet oft perverſe, like woman- kind, 
Are ſeen to ſcud againſt the wind: | 
And are not women juſt the ſame ? 15 
For who can tell at what they aim : 


Clouds keep the ſtouteſt mortals under, 


When bell wing 4 they diſcharge their thunder: 
So when the alarum-bell is rung, 


Of Xanti's || everlaſting tongue, 20 


® Not like a gun or piſtol. 
F This is not meant as to ſhooting, but reſolving. 
i The word bellowing is not here to be underſtood of a bull; 
but a cloud, which makes a noiſe like a bull when it thunders, 
} Xanti, a nickname for Xantippe, that ſeold of glorious me- 
mory, who never let poor Socrates have one moment's 
mind; yet with uncxampled patience he bore her peſtilential 
tongue. I ſhall beg the ladies pardon, if I inſert a few paſſages 
concerning her; and at the ſame time I aſſure, them, it is not to 
leſſen thoſe of the preſent age, who are poſſeſſed of the like N 
able talents: for I will confeſs, that I know three in the city 
Doblin, no way inferior to Xantippe, but that they have not as 
| great men to work upon. 
i When a friend aſked Socrates, how he could bear the ſcoldin 
of his wife Xantippe? he retorted, and aſked him, how he co 
= bear the gapgling of his geeſe? Ay, but my geeſe lay eggs for 
me, replied his friend. So doth my wife bear children, ſaid Socra - 
tes. Diog. Laert. 3 

Being aſked another time by a friend, how he could bear her 
tongue? he ſaid, ſhe was of this uſe to him, that ſhe taught him 
to bear the impertinences of others with more eaſe when he went 

abroad. Plut. de cdpiend. ex boſt. utilit. | 

Socrates invited his friend Euthydemus to ſapper ; Xantippe/in 

eat rage went in to them, and overſet the table : Euthydemus ri- 

g in a paſſion to go off, My dear friend, ſtay, ſaid Socrates; did 
not a hen do the ſame thing at your houſe the other day, and did 
I ſhew any reſentment? Plut. de ira cobibenda. 

I could give many more inſtances of her termagancy, and his 
philoſophy, if ſuch a proceeding might not look as if I were glad 
of an opportunity to expoſe the fair ſex ; but to ſhew I have no 
fach deſign, I declare folemnly, that I had much worſe SP 
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THE'LADIES. 59 
The huſband dreads its loudneſs more, 20 
Than light'ning's flaſn, or thunder's roar. 


Clouds weep as they do, without pain, 
And what are tears but womens rain ? 


The c/ouds about the welkin roam, 
And ladies never ſtay at home. 


The clouds build caſtles in the air, 
A thing peculiar to the fair; 
For all the ſchemes of their forecaſting + 
Are not more ſolid, nor more laſting. 30 


A cloud is light by turns, and dark; 
Such is a lady with her ſpark; 
Now with a ſudden pouting 4 gloom 
She ſeems to darken all the room ; 
Again ſhe's pleas'd, his fears beguil'd ||, 35 
And all is clear when ſhe has ſmil'd. | 
In this they're wondrouſly alike, 
(I hope the fimile will ſtrike ), 
Though in the darkeſt dumps FF you view em, 
Stay but a moment, you'll ſee through em. 40 


The cloud; are apt to make reflection It, 
And frequently produce infection; 
So Czlia with ſmall provocation 
Blaſts ev'ry neighbour's reputation. 


25 


tell of her behaviour to her huſband ; which I rather paſſed over, 


on account of the great eſteem which I bear the ladies, eſpecial] 
thoſe in the honourable ſta:1 ion of matrimony. K 


* Ramble. 
+ Not vomiting, 
+ Thruſting out the lip. 


| This is to be underſtood, not in the ſenſe of wort, when brew- 


ers put yeaſt or barm in it; but its true meaning is, deceived, or 
cheated. 


2 your faney. | 

++ Sollen fits. We have a merry jigg called Dumptey D 
invented to rouſe ladies from the Rh pley Lear, 

4 Reflection of the ſun, 


a. > * * 9 


60 A NEW SIMILE, ec. 


The clouds delight in gaudy ſhow, 45 
For they, like ladies, have their beau; 
The graveſt matron * will confeſs, 
That ſhe herſelf is fond of dreſs, 


Obſerve the clouds in pomp array'd, | 
What various colours are diſplay'd, 50 
The pink, the roſe, the vi'let's dye, 

In that great drawing-room the ſky ; 
How do theſe differ from our graces 
In garden - ſilks, brocades, and laces ? 
Are they not ſuch another fight, 8 
When met upon a birthday - night? 


The c/ouds delight to change their faſhion : 
Dear ladies, be not in a paſſion, 
Nor let this whim to you ſeem ſtrange, | 
Who ev'ry hour delight in change. 60 


In them and you alike are ſeen 

The ſullen ſymptoms of the ſpleen; 

The moment that your vapours riſe, 

We ſee them dropping from your eyes. 45 
In evening fair you may behold 65 

The clouds are fring'd with borrow'd gold; 

And this is many a lady's caſe, 

Who flaunts about in borrow'd lace 4. 


Grave matrons are like clouds of ſnow, 
Their words fall thick, and ſoft, and flow; 70 
While briſk coquets ||, like rattling haill, 
Our ears on ev'ry fide aſſail. 


* Motherly women. Ls 
} Not grace before and after meat, nor their graces the 
dutcheſſes ; but the graces which attended on Venus. 
_ $ Not Flanders lace, but gold and filver lace. By borrowed, is 


meant ſuch as run in honeſt tradeſment debts for what they were 
not able to pay, as many of them did for French filver lace a- 
gainſt the laſt birthday. Vid. the ſboopheepers bocks. 

| Girls who love to hear themſelves prate, and put on a num- 
ber of monkey-ai:s to catch men. 


THE ANS W E R. 61 


Clouds, when they intercept our ſight, 
Deprive us of celeſtial light: 
So when my Chloe I purſue, 75 
No heav'n beſides I have in view. 


Thus, on compariſon “, you ſee, 
In ev'ry inſtance they agree, 
So like, ſo very much the ſame, 
That one may go by t'other's name. 80 
Let me proclaim + it then aloud, | 
That ev'ry woman is a cloud, 


An AxsweER to a ſcandalous PoE u, wherein 
the author moſt audaciouſly preſumes to caſt 
an indignity upon their Highneſſes the 

Crovups, by comparing them to a Woman, 


Written by DERMO O- Nursxrer, e of 
Howth 4. 


Written In the year 1733. 


Reſumptuous bard ! how could you dare 
A woman with a c/oud-compare ? 

Strange pride and inſolence you ſhow, 
Inferior mortals there below. 
Aud is our thunder in your ears 5 
So frequent or ſo loud as theirs ? 
Alas! our thunder ſoon goes out; 
And only makes you more devout. 
Then is not female clatter worſe, | 
That drives you not to pray, but curſe ? 10 


*] hope none will be ſo uneomplaiſant to the ladies, as to think 
theſe compariſons odious. 

+ Tell it to the whole world, not to proclaim them 2s robbers 
and rapparces. 

$ The higheſt point of Howth is called the Cap of Howth. 


Vor. VII. F 


62 THE ANSWER 

We hardly thunder thrice a-year ; 
the bolt diſcharg'd, the ſky grows clear: 
But ev'ry ſublunary dowdy, 
The more ſhe ſcolds, the more ſhe's cloudy. 


Some critic may object, perhaps, 
That clouds are blam'd for giving caps ; 
But what, alas! are claps æthereal, 
Compar'd for miſchief, to venereal? _ 
Can clouds give bubo's, ulcers blotches, 
Or from your noſes dig out notches ? 
We leave the body ſweet and ſound; 
We kill, *tis true, but never wound. 


You know a c/oudy {ky beſpeaks 
Fair weather when the morning breaks; 
But women, in a c/oudy plight, 
Foretell a ſtorm to laſt till night. 


A cloud in proper ſeaſons pours 

His bleſſings down in fruitful ſhow'rs ; 
But woman was by fate deſign d 
To pour down down curſes on mankind. 


When Syrius ® o'er the welkin rages, 
Our kindly help his fire aſſwages ; 
But woman is a curs'd inflamer, ; 
No pariſh ducking-ſtool can tame her : 


To kindle ſtrife dame Nature taught her; 


Like fire-works ſhe can burn in water. 


For fickleneſs how durſt you blame us, 
Who for our conſtancy are famous ? 
You'll ſee a cloud in gentle weather 
Keep the ſame face an hour together ; 
While women, if it could be reckon'd, 
Change ev'ry feature ev'ry ſecond, 


Obſerve our figure in a morning, 
Of foul or fair we give you warning; 


0 The dog ſtar. 


15 


20 


2. 


35 


TO THE SIMILE.- 
But can you gueſs from woman's air 
One minute, whether foul or fair ? 


Go read in ancient books inroll'd 
What honours we poſſeis' d of old. 


To diſappoint Ixion's rape, 
Jove dreſs'd a cloud in Juno's ſhape ; 
Which when he had enjoy'd, be ſwore, 
No goddeſs could have pleas d him more: 
No diff rence could he find between 
Hi: cloud and Jove's imperial queen: 
His cloud produc'd a race of Centaurs 
Fam'd tor a thouſand bold adventures ; 
From us deſcended ab origine, 
By learned authors call'd zubigenz. © 


But ſay, what earthly nymph do you know 


So beautiful to paſs for Juno ? 


Before Zneas durſt aſpire 
To court her Majeſty of Tyre, 
His mother begg'd of us to dreſs him, 
That Dido might the more careſs him: 
A coat we gave him dy'd in grain, 
A flaxen wig, and clouded cane; 
(The wig was powder'd round with fleet, 
Which fell in c/ouds beneath his feet): 
With which he made a tearing ſhow ; 
And Dido quickly /mok'd the beau. 


Among your females make inquiries, 
What nymph on earth ſo fair as Iris? 
With heav'nly beauty fo endow'd ? 
And yet her father is a c/oud. 

We dreſs'd her in a gold brocade, 
Befitting Juno's fav'rite maid. 


"Tis known, that Socrates the wiſe 
Ador d us clouds as deities ; 
F 2 


45 


50 
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64 THE ANSWER 


To us he made his daily pray'rs 2 £ þ 
As Ariſtophanes declares; 380 
From Jupiter took all dominion, | 

And dy'd defending his opinion, 

By his authority 'tis plain 

You worſhip other gods in vain. 

And from your own experience know, 85 
We govern all things there below. 

You follow where we pleaſe to guide: 

O'er all your paſſions we-prefide, 

Can raiſe them up, or ſink them down, © 

As we think fit to ſmile or frown; _ 90 
And juſt as we diſpoſe your brain, 1313 
Are witty, dull, rejoice, complain. Fr 


Compare us then to female race! 
We, to whom all the gods give place; i 
Who better challenge your allegiance, 8 95 
Becauſe we dwell in higher regions. | 
You find the gods in Homer dwell | 
In ſeas and ſtreams, or low as hell; <3 
Ev'n Jove and. Mereury his pimp, | ati 
No higher climb than mount Olymp, 199 
(Who makes you think the clouds he pierce :: 
He pierce the clouds ! he kiſs their a—es) ; 
While we, o'er Teneriffa plac'd, 
Are loftier by a mile at leaſt; 
And when Apollo ſtruts on Pindus, 
We ſee him from our kitchen-windows ; 
Or to Parnaſſus, looking down, 
Can p— ſs upon his laurel crown. 


Fate never form'd the gods to fly ; . Boll 
In vehicles they mount the ſky: 110 
When Jo vs would ſome fair nymph inveigle, | 
He comes full pallop on his eagle; ; 
Tho' Venus be as light as air, 

She * have doves to __ her chair | ; 


10g 


TO THE 1111 65 


Apollo ſtirs not out of door, © 115 
Without his lacker'd coach and four; 
And jealous Juno ever ſnarling, 

Is drawn by peacocks in her berlin: 

But we can fly where · e er we pleale, | 
O'er cities, rivers, hills, and ſeas; 126 
From eaſt to weſt the world we roam, | 
And in all climates are at home; 

With care provide you as we go 

4 ſunſhine, rain, and haill, or ſnow. . 

ou, when it rains, like fools, believe 125 

Jove piſſes on you through a ſieve: 

An idle tale, tis no fuch matter; 

We only dip a ſpunge in water, 

Then fqueeſe it cloſe between our thumbs, 

And ſhake it well, and down it comes: 130 
As you ſhall to your ſorrow know; 

We'll watch your ſteps where · e er you go; 

And fince we find you walk a-foot, 

We'll ſoundly ſouce your frize ſurtout. 

'Tis but by our peculiar grace, | 135 

That Phoebus ever ſhews his face: 

For when we pleaſe, we open wide 

Our curtains blue from fide to fide ; 

And then how ſaucily he ſhows 
His brazen face, and fiery noſe ; , 140 
And gives himſelf a haughty air, "7.4 "WT, 
A if he made the weather fair. 


Tis ſung, where-ever Czlia treads, 
The vi'lets ope their purple heads, 255 
The roſes blow; the cowſſip ſprings : 145. 
*Tis ſung ; but we know better things. G 
"Tis true, a woman on her mettle 
Will often p ſs upon a nettle ; 
But though we own ſhe makes it wetter, | 
The nettle never thrives the better; e 
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66 TIM AND THE FABLES. 
While we by ſoft prolific ſhow'rs 
Can ev'ry ſpring produce you flow'rs. 

Your poets, Chloe's beauty height'ning, 


| Compare her radiant eyes to light'ning 5 


And yet I hope "twill be allowed, | 
That light'ning comes but from a cloud. 


But gods, like us, have too much ſenſe 
At poets flights to take offence : 
Nor can hyperboles demean us; | 65 
Each drab has been compar'd to Venus. 160 


155 


We own your verſes are melodious; 
But ſuch compariſons are odious. 


Tim and the FanLzs, 
From the tenth Intelligencer. 


MY meaning will be befl unravel 4, 
When I premiſe that Tim has travell d. 

Ig Lucas's by chance there lay 

The fables writ by Mr Gay. | 

Tim ſet the volume on a table, : * + 

Read over here and there a fable ; 

And found, as he the pages twirl'd, 

The monkgy who had ſeen the world: 

(For Tonſon had, to help the fale, 

Prefix'd a cut to ev'ry tale). | 10- 

The monkey was completely dreſs'd, 

The beau in all his airs expreſs'd. 

Tim with ſurpriſe and pleaſure ſtaring, 

Ran to the glaſs, and then comparing 

His own ſweet figure with the print, 16 

Diſtinguiſh'd ev'ry feature in't, 1 

The twiſt, the ſqueeze, the rump, the fidge an all, 

Joſt as they Took'd in the original. 


TIM AND THE FABLES. 67: 


By — fays Tim, (and let a f—), 

This graver underſtood his art. 20. 
' Tis a true copy, I'll fay that for't ; 

I well remember, when I fat for't. 

My very face! at firſt I knew it, 7 A 
Juſt in this dreſs the painter drew it. 

Tim, with his likeneſs deeply ſmitten, 

Would read what underneath was written, 
The merry tale with moral grave. 

He now began to ſtorm and rave; * 
«© The curſed villain! now I ſee 

« This was a libel meant at me; 

«© Thoſe ſcribblers grow ſo bold of late 

6 Apainſt us miniſters of ſtate ! 

Such Jacobites as he deſerve, ——— * 
„ Damme, I ſay, they ought to ſtarve.” 
Dear Tim, no more ſuch angry ſpeeches, 
Unbutton, and let down your breeches, 
Tear out the tale, and wipe your a—, 

1 know you love to ad a farce *. 


423 
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* Of the 10th [Intellig.] I writ only the verſes, and of t 
not the four laſt ſſovenly lines, Letters to and — * 2 
in vol. 8. let. 62. p. 144. 
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POSTHUMOUS PIECES in VERSE . 


Op to the Hon. Sir WIILIAXTEAMATIII. 
Written at Moorpark, June 1689. 
Ya the greateſt of all monarchies, 
Till its firſt emperor rebellious man 
Depos'd from off his ſeat 
It fell, and broke with its own weight 
Into ſmall ſtates and principalities, _ | " yo 
By many a petty lord poſſeſls'd, 
But ne'er ſince ſeated in one ſingle breaſt.” 
*Tis you who muſt this land ſubdue, 
The mighty conqueſt's left for you, ; 
The conqueſt and diſcovery too: 10 
Search out this Utopian ground, + 
Virtue's terra incognita,  _ 
Where none ever led the way, 
Nor, ever ſince but in deſcriptions found, 


® This is the title given to the poems that follow, by Mr 
Hawkeſworth: though it is certain, that ſeveral of them were pu- 
bliſned in the author's lifetime. 
When the author's poſthumous pieces were reprinted ip Ire- 
Jan this and the ſubſequent odes were omitted, — 
Theſe two odes, and a third, an ode to K. William, when bis Ma- 
jeſty was in Ireland, are the only ſpecimens of Dr Swift's that I 
- know of in the Pindaric meaſure. It is reported, that, in the 
early part of his life, he writ ſeveral poems in that irregular kind 
of metre ;- whereby it is certain, that he acquired no ſort of repu- 
tation. I have been told, that his coufin the famous John Dryden 
expreſſed a good deal of contempt for a pretty large collection of 
theſe poems, which had been ſhown to him in manuſcript by bis 
bookſeller: for which treatment I verily believe it was, that, in re- 
turn to his compliment, the Doctor hath on all occaſions been ſo 
unmercifully ſevere upon that famous writer. But this kind of u- 
ſage among the ſticklers for reputation, is ſanRified by immemorial 
Pn. To the beſt of my remembrance, Dryden himſelf 
ared, 
Poets ſhould ne%er be drones, mean harmleſs things; 
But guard, like bees, their labours by their fing. 1 


ODE TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 69 
Like the philoſopher's ſtone 15 
Wich rules to ſearch it, yet obtein'd by none. 
II. 
We have too long been led aſtray, 
Too long have our miſguided ſouls been taught 
With rules from muſty morals brought, 
*Tis you muſt put us in the way; "I 
Let us (for ſhame) no more be fed 
With antique relics of the dead, 
The gleanings of philoſophy, | 
Philoſophy, the lumber of the ſchools, 88 
The roguery of alchymy, 25 
10 And we the bubbl'd tools F 
Spend all our preſent ſtock in hopes of golden rules, 
| VO OO 
But what does our proud ign'rance learning call | 
We oddly Plato's paradox make good, 
Our knowledge is but mere remembrance all; 30 
Remembrance is our treaſure and our food; © 
Nature's fair table-book, our tender ſouls, _ 
We ſcrawl all o'er with old and empty rules, 
Stale memorandums of the ſchools; _ 
Por learning's mighty treafure look 35" 
In that deep grave a book, n | 
Think ſhe there does all her treaſures hide, 
And that her* troubled ghoſt ſtill havats there bee, 
ſhe dy d; as 
Confine her walks to colleges and ſchools, 1 
Her prieſts, her train and followers ſhew 40 
As if they all were ſpectres too; 
They purchaſe knowledge at the expence 
Of common breeding, common ſenſem 
At once grow ſcholars and fools; XI 
Affect ill manner d pedantry, 1 
Rudeneſs, ill nature, incivility, 
And ſick with dregs of knowledge grown, 
Which greedily they ſwallow down, 
Still caſt it up, and nauſeate the company. 


"70 obE TO sm WILLIAM TEMPLE. 


98 
8 Curs'd be the wretch, nay doubly. curs '4, 50 
(If it may lawſul be 
To curſe our great enemy) - 
Who learn'd himſelf that hereſy firſt 
(Which ſince bas ſciz d on all the reſt,) 
That knowledge forfeits all humanitʒj; 55 
Taught us, like Spaniards, to be proud and poor, 
And fling our ſeraps before our door. 
Thrice happy you have ſcap'd this gen'ral peſt ; 
Thoſe mighty epithets, learn'd, good, and great, 
Which we ne'er join'd before but in romances meet, 
We find in you at laſt united grown. 6% 
You cannot be compar'd to one: 
I muſt, like him that painted Venus face, 
Borrow from ev'ry one a grace ; = 216; 
Virgil and Epicurus will not doo. 65- 
Their court ing a retreat like you, 
Unleſs I put in Czfar's learning too, 
Your happy frame at once controls 
This great triumyirate of ſouls, 
V. | 
Let not old Rome boaſt Fabius' fate, 70 
He fav'd his country by delays, . 
But you by peace, 
| You bought it at a cheaper rate; 
Nor has it left the uſual bloody ſcar, | 


To ſhew it coſt its price in war; 75. 
War! that mad game, the world fo loves to play, 
And for it does fo dearly pay; 
For though with loſs or victory a while 
- Fortune the gameſters does beguile, 
Yet at the laſt the box ſweeps all away. $0 
VI. | 
Only the laurel got by peace 


No thunder e'er can blaſt, 
'Th' artillery of the ſkies 
Shoots to the earth and dies; 


+ ODE TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 5 
Nor ever green and flouriſhing *twill laſt, 85 
Nor dipt in blood, nor widows tears, nor orphans 

cries z 
About the head crown'd with theſe bays, 
Like lambent fire tbe lightning plays ; 
Nor its triumphal cavalcade to grace, 2 \ 
Make up its ſolemn train with death; 90 
It melts the ſword of war, yet keeps it in the ſheath. 
VII. 

The wily ſhifts of ſtate, thoſe jugglers tricks 
Which we call deep deſign and politics, 

(As in a theatre the ignorant fry, 

Becauſe the cords eſcape their eye, 95 
Wonder to ſee the motions fly); 
Methinks, when you expoſe the ſcene, 

Down the ill-organ'd engines fall; 

Off fly the vizors and diſcover all, 

How plain I ſee throꝰ the deceit ! 100 
How ſhallow ! and how groſs the cheat ! 

| Look where the pully's ty'd above 
Great God! (ſaid I), what have I ſeen! 

On what poor engines move 

The thoughts of monarchs, and deſigns of ſtates ! ws 

What petty motives rule their fates ! | 

How the mouſe makes the mighty mountain make! 

The mighty mountain labours with its birth, 
Away the frighted peaſants fly, | 
Scar'd at the unheard-of prodigy, 110 
Expect ſome great gigantic ſon of earth ; 
Lo it appears ! 

See how they tremble ! how they mY ! / 
Out ſtarts the little beaſt, and mocks their idle Wands? 
VIII. 

Then tell (dear fa write muſe) 115 

What ſerpent's that which ſtill reſorts, | 
Still lurks in palaces and courts, 

Take thy unwonted flight, 
And on the terras light. 


72 ODE TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
See where ſhe lies 120 
See how ſhe rears her head, 5 

And rolls about her dreadful eyes, 
To drive all virtue out, or look it dead ne A 
Twas ſure this bafiliſk ſent Temple thence, 
And though as ſome ('tis ſaid) for their defence 1 25 


Have worn a caſement o'er their ſkin, 
So he wore his within, 
Made up of virtue and tranſparent innocence : 

And though be oft renew'd the fight, 

And almoſt got priority of fight, 130 
He ne'er could o'ercome her quite, | 

pieces cut, the viper ſtill did reunite), 

Till at laſt tir'd with-loſs of time and eaſe, © 

Reſoly'd to give himſelf, as well as country, peace. 


Sing (beloved muſe) the pleaſures of retreat, 135 
c And in ſome untonch'd virgin train 
Shew the delights thy ſiſter Nature yields: 
Sing of thy vales, ling of thy —_ king of thy 
fields; | 
Go publih o'er the plain, 6 
How mighty a proſelyte you gain 140 
How noble a repriſal on the great Te a tot 
Ho is the muſe luxuriant grown! 


Whene'er ſlie takes this flight, Þ  - =» 
She ſoars clear out of ſight ; es 
Theſe are the paradiſes of her own. 145 


(The Pegaſus, like an unruly horſe, 
Though ne'er ſo gently led 
To the lov'd paſture where he us'd to feed, 
Runs violently o'er his uſual courſe). if} 40 
Wake from thy wanton dreams, 150 
Come from thy dear lov'd ſtreams, I 
The crooked paths of wandering Thames. 
Fain the fair nymph would ſtay, 
Oft ſhe looks back in van, 
Oft gainſt her fountain does complain, 155 
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And ſoftly ſteals in many windings down, ** | 
As loath to ſee the hated court and town, 

- And murmurs as ſhe glides away. 
Jt a I 
In this new happy ſcene 
Are nobler ſubjects for your learned pen; 16d 
Here we expect from you 
More than your predeceſſor, Adam, knew: 
Whatever moves our wonder, or our ſport, 
Whatever ſerves for innocent emblems of the court ; 
How that which we a kernel ſee, 165 
(Whoſe well compacted forms eſcape the light, 
Unpierc'd by the blunt rays of ſight), 
Shall ere long grow into a tree, 
Whence takes it its increaſe, and whence its birth, 
Or from the ſun, or from the air, or from the earth, 
Where all the fruitful atoms lie, 171 
How ſome go downward to the root, 
Some more ambitioufly upwards fly, 
And form the leaves, the branches, and the fruit. 
You {trove to cultivate a barren court in vain, 175 
Your garden's better worth your noble pain, 
Here mankind fell, and hence mull riſe again. 
XI. 
Shall I believe a ſpirit ſo divine 
Was eaſt in the ſame mold with mine ? 
Why then does Nature fo unjuſtly ſhare 180 
Among her elder ſons the whole eſtate, | 
| And all her jewels and her plate ? 
Poor we, cadets of heav'n, not worth her care, 
Take up at beſt with lumber, and the leavings of a 
fate; 
Some ſhe binds prentice to the ſpade, 185 
Some to the drudgery of a trade, | 
Some ſhe does to Egyptian bondage draw, 
Bids us make bricks, yet ſends us to look out fie 
ſtraw ; 
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- Some ſhe condemns for life to try 
To dig the leaden mines of deep philoſophy: 190 
Me ſhe has to the muſe's galleys ty'd, 
In vain I ſtrive to croſs this ſpacious main, 
In vain I tug and pull the oar, 
And when I almoſt reach the ſhore, 
Straight the muſe turns the helm, and I launch out 
again: 195 
And yet to feed my pride, 
Whene er I mourn, ſtops my complaining breath, 
With promiſe of a mad reverſion after death. 
XII. 
Then (Sir) accept this worthleſs verſe, 
The tribute of an humble muſe, 200 
»Tis all the portion of my niggard ſtars; 
Nature the hidden ſpark did at my birth infuſe, 
And kindled firſt with indolence and eaſe, 
And ſince too oft debauch'd by praiſe, 
Tis now grown an incurable diſeaſe: 205 
In vain to quench this fooliſh fire I try 
In wiſdom and philoſophy; _ 
In vain all wholeſome herbs I ſow, 
Where nought but weeds will grow. 
Whate'er I plant (like corn on barren earth) 216 
By an equivocal birth 
Seeds, and runs up to poetry. 


To the ATHENIAN SOCIETY, 


GENTLEMEN, Moor park, Feb. 14. 1697. 
Ines every body pretends to trouble you with their fol- 
lies, I thought I might claim the privilege of an Eng- 
ln, end put in my ſhare among the refit. Being Jaft 
year ia Ireland, (from whence | returned about baff a 
year ago), 1 Bard only a looſe talk of your ſociety, and be- 
lizved the defign to be only ſome new folly jut ſuitable to the 
age, Which Cod incu 1 little e ever to produce 2 
thing 


— 


* 
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thing extraordinary. Since my being in England, having 
fill continued in the country, and much out of company, 1 
had but little advantage of knowing any more, till about 
two months ago paſſing through Oxford, a very learned 
gentleman there firſt ſhewed me tes or three of your vs 
lumes, and gave me his account and opinion of you. f 
aubile after, I came to this place upon a viſit to 
ewhere I have been ever fince, and have ſeen all the four 
volumes, with their ſupplements ; <ubich anſwering my 
expectabion, the peruſal bas produced what you find in- 
cloſed. $ 
As I bare been ſomewhat inclined to this folly, fo ] baut 
ſeldom wanted ſome body to flatter me in it. And for the 
ode incleſed, I baue ſent it to a perſon u re great learn- 
ing and honour, and fince to ſome others, the be of my ' 
acquaintance, (to which I thought very proper to enure it 
for à greater light ) ; and they have all been pleaſed to tell 
me, that they are ſure it will not be umwelcome ; and that 
1 Gould beg the honour of you to let it be printed before 
your next volume, (which, I think, is ſoon to be publiſb - 
ed) ; it being ſo uſual before moſt bioks of any great wa» 
lue among poets : and before its ſeeing the world, I ſub - 
mit it wholly to the correflion of your pens, 

J intreat therefore one of you would deſcend ſo far as to 
ewrite tauo or three lines to me of your pleaſare upon it. 
Which as cannot but expect from gentlemen, abb have 
fo well ſceaun, upon ſo many occaſions, that greatest cha- 
radter of ſcholars, in being favourable to the ignorant ; 
fo I am ſure not 


bing at preſent can more highly oblige me, 


or make me bappier. 
I am, . 
GENTLEMEN, 
'Your ever moſt humble 


Fe and moſt admiring ſervant, 


JoNATHAN SWIFT, 
G 2 


Op 
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Opx to the ATHENIAN SOCIETY, 


Mar- Parl. Feb. 14. 1691. 


S when the deluge firſt began to fall, 
That mighty ebb never to flow again, 
(When this huge body's moiſture was 1 great, 
It quite o'ercame the vital heat); 
That mountain which was higheſt, 7d of all [i 
Appear'd above the univerſal main, 
To bleſs the primitive ſailor's weary fight ; 
And 'twas perhaps Parnaſſus, if in "_ 
It be as great as tis in fame, 

And nigh to heav'n as is its name : 10- 
So after the inundation of a war, _ _ 
When learning's little houſehold did imbark 
With her world's fruitful ſyſtem in her ſacred ark, | 

At the firſt ebb of noiſe and fears, | 

Philoſophy's exalted head appears: 15 
And the dove - muſe will now no longer ſtay, 
But plumes her ſilver wings, and flies away; 

And now a laure] wreath ſhe brings from far, 
To crown the happy conqueror, e 
To ſhew the flood begins to ceaſe, 20 
And brings the dear reward of victory and peace. 

II. 
The eager muſe took wing upon the waves decline, 

When war her cloudy aſpect juſt withdrew, 

When the bright ſun of peace began to ſhine, 

And for a while in heav'nly contemplation ſat 25 

On the high top of peaceful Ararat ; 

And pluck'd a laurel branch, (for laurel was the beſt 
that grew, 
The firſt of plants after the thunder, ſtorm, and MAY 

And thence with joyful, nunble wing, 

Flew dutifully back again, 39 


4 
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And made an humble chaplet “ for the King. 
And the dove - muſe is fled once more, 
(Glad of the victory, yet frighted at the war), 
And now diſcovers from afar 1 
A peaceful and a flouriſhing ſhore : 1 
No ſooner did ſhe land 
On the delighiful ſtrand, 
Than ſtrait ſhe ſees the country all around, 
Where fatal Neptune rul'd erewhile, 
Scatter'd. with flow'ry vales, with fruitful gardens. 
_ crown'd, | 49 
And many a leafint wood ; 
As if the univerſal Nile 
Had rather water'd it, than drown'd : . 
It ſeems ſome floating piece of paradiſe, 


Preſerv'd by wonder from the flood, 43 
Long wand' ring through the deep, as we are told 
PFiam'd Delos did of old, N 


And the tranſported muſe imagin'd it 
To be a fitter birth-place for the god of wit, 

Or the much-talk'd-oracular prove ; 56 
When with amazing joy ſhe hears | 
An unknown muſic all around, 

Charming her greedy ears 

With many a heav'nly ſong 

Of nature and of art, of deep philoſophy and love, | 
Whilſt angels tune the voice, and God inſpires the 
tongue. 56 

In vain ſhe catches at the empty ſound, 
In vain purſues the muſic with her lopging eye, 

And courts the wanton-echoes as they fly. 

III. 

Pardon, ye great unknown, and far exalted men, 60 
The wild excurſions of a youthful pen; 


The ode I writ to the King in Ireland, 
| 6 3 | 


178 ODE TO THE 


Forgive a young, and (almoſt) virgin muſe, 
Whom blind and eager curiobty 
(Yet curioſity, they fay,  - | 
Is in her ſex a crime needs no FRI 6 
| . Has fore'd to grope ber uncouth way, $ 
After a mighty light that leads her wand'ring eye: 
No wonder then ſhe quits the narrow path of ſenſe, 
For a dear ramble through impertinence ; 
Impertinence, the ſcurvy of mankind. ' 70 
" And all we fools, who are the greater part of it, 
Though we be of two diff rent factions ſtill, 
Both the good - natur'd and the ill; 
Yet whereſoe er you look, you'll Aye find . 
We join like flies, and waſps, in buzzing about wit. 
In me, who am of the firſt ſect of theſe, 76 
All merit, that tranſcends the humble rules 
Of my own dazzled ſcanty ſenſe, 
Begets a kinder folly and impertinence 
Of admiration and of praiſe. _ 80 
And our good brethren of the ſurly ſect ; 
- Muſt e'en all herd with us their kindred-fools : 
For though, polſleſs'd of preſent vogue, they've made 
Railing a rule of wit, and obloquy a trade; 
Yet the fame want of brains produces each effect. 85 
And you whom Pluto's helm does wiſely ſhroud 
From us the blind and thoughtlels croud, 
Like the fam'd hero in his mother's cloud, 
Who both our follies and i impertinences ſee, 38g 
Do . pe1 bags at theirs, and pity mine and me; 
IV. 
But cenſure's to be mos 
Th' authentic mark of the elect, 
The public ſtamp heav'n ſets on all that's great and 
„ 
Our ſhallow ſearch and judgment to direct. 
The war, methinks, has made 95 
Our wit and learning narrow as our trade; 
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Inſtead of boldly failing far to buy 
A ſtock of wiſdom and philoſophy, 
We pea, ſtay at home in fear 
Of ev'ry cenſuring privateer; 100 
Forcing a wretched trade by beating down the ſale, 
And ſelling baſely by retail. 
The wits, I mean the Atheiſts of the age, 
Who fain would rule the pulpit, as they do the ſtage; 
Wondrous refiners of philoſophy, 105 
Of morals and divinity, 
By the new modiſh ſyſtem of reducing all to ſenſe, 
Againſt all logic and concluding laws, 
Do own th' effects of providence, 
And yet deny the cauſe, 
V. 
This hopefal ſe&, now it begins to ſee 
How little, very little do prevail 
Their firſt and chiefeſt force, 
To cenſure, to cry down, and rail, 
Not knowing what, or where, or who you be, 115 
Will quickly take another courſe : 
And by their. never-failing ways 
Of ſolving all appearances they pleaſe, ; 
We ſoon ſhall ſee them to their ancient methods fall, 
And ſtraight deny you to be men, or any thing at all. 
J laugh at the grave anſwer they will make, 121 
Which they have always ready, general, and cheap : 
*Tis but to ſay, that what we daily meet, 
| And by a fond miſtake 
Perhaps imagine to be wondrous wit, 125 
And think, alas, to be by mortals writ, 
_ Is but a croud of atoms juſtling in a heap, 
Which from eternal ſceds begun, 
Juſtling ſome thouſand years till ripen'd by the ſun ; 
They're now, juſt now as naturally born, 130 
As from the womb of earth a field of corn. 


- 
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But as for poor contented, me, 
Who muſt my weakneſs and my Ignorance conſeſs, 
That I believe in much, I n&er can hope to ſee; 
Methinks I'm Gatisfy d to gueſs, 3 
That this new, noble, ard delightful ſcene frets 
Is wonderfully mov'd by ſome exalted men, 
Who have well ſtudied in the world's dileaſe, 
(That epidemic error and depravity, 8 
Or in our judgment or our eye, ĩ * 
That what ſurpriſes us can only CY | | 
We ofien ſearch contentedly the whole world round 
To make fome great diſcovery, 
And ſcorn it when tis found. 
Juſt ſo the mighty Nile has ſuffer'd in its fame, 145 
Becauſe tis (aid (and perhaps only laid) 
We've found a little inconſiderable head, 
That feeds the huge unequal [8 foal 
Conſider human folly, and you'll quickly own, 
That all the praiſes it can pive, aps 7 
By which fome fondly boaſt they ſhall for ever live, 
Won't pay th), impertinence of being known: 
Elſe why ſhould the fam'd Lydian king, 
Whom all the charms of an uſurped wife and tate, 
With all that power unfelt, courts mankiud u be 
great, } 56 
Did with new unexperienc'd glories walt, 
Still wear, fill dote on his inviſible ripp ? 
| VIL 
Were I to form a repular thought of fame, 
Which is perhaps as hard timagine right 
As to paint Echo to the (iyi:t ; 160 
I would not draw th' idea from an empty name; 
Becauſe, alas, when we all die, 
Careleſs and ignorant poſterity, 
Although they praiſe the learning and the wit, 
And though the title ſeems to ſhow 15 55 
The name and man by whom the book „as writ, 


| Yet how ſhall they be brought to know, 


. 


A. 


* 
* 
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Whether that very name was he, or you, or 1? 
Leſs ſhould I daub it o'er with tranſitory praiſe, 
And water - colours of theſe days: 170 
Theſe days! where e'en th' extravagance of poetry 
Is at a loſs for figures to expreſs 
Mens folly, whimſies, and inconſtancy, 
And by a faint deſcription makes them leſs. 
Then tell us, what is fame, where ſhall we ſearch for 
it! 175 
Look where exalted Virtue and religion fit 
Inthron'd with heav'nly wit, 
Look where you ſee h 
The greateſt ſcorn of learned vanity, 
(And then how much a nothing is mankind ! 180 
Whoſe reaſon is weigh'd down by popular air, 
Who by that vainly talks of baffling death; 
And hopes to lengthen life by a transfuſion of breath, 
Which yet whoe'er examines right, will find 
To be an art as vain as bottling up of wind) : 185 
And when you find out theſe, believe true fame is 
there, 
Far above all reward, yet to which all is due: 
And this, ye great unknown, is only known in you. 
VIII. 
The juggling ſea- god, when by chance trepann 'd 
By ſome inſtructed queriſt fleeping on the ſand, 190 
Impatient of all anſwers, ſtrait became : 
A ſtealing brook, and ſtrove to creep away 
_ Into his native ſea, | 
Vex'd at their follies, murmur'd in his ſtream ; 
But diſappointed of his fond defire, 195 
Would vaniſh in a pyramid of fire. 
This ſurly, ſlipp'ry god, when he deſign'd 
To furniſh his eſcapes, 
Ne'er borrow'd more variety of ſhapes 
Than you to pleaſe and ſatisfy maukind, 200 


* 
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And ſeem (almoſt) transform'd to water, flame, and 
air, 

So well you anſwer all phenomena's there : 
Though madmen and the wits, philoſophers and fools, 
With all that factious, or enthuſiaſtic dotards dream, 
And all the incoherent jargon of the ſchools; 205 

Though all the fumes of fear, hope, love, and 

ſhame, 
Contrive to ſhock your minds with many a ſenſeleſs 
doubt ; 
Doubts where the Delphic god would prope in igno- 
rance and night, 
The god of learning and of light | 
Would want a“ god himſelf to help him out. 210 
IX. 
Philoſophy, as it before us lies, 
Seems to have borrow'd ſome ungrateful tale 
Of doubts, impertinence, and niceties, _ 
From ev'ry age through which it paſr'd, 
But always with a ſtronger reliſh of the laſt, 215 

This beauteous queen, by heav'n defign'd 

To be the great original 
For man to dreſs and poliſh his uncourtly mind, 

Jn what mock-habits have they put her ſince the fall ! 

More oft in fools and madmens hands than ſages, 

She ſeems a medley of all ages, 221 
With a huge fardingal to ſwell her fuſtian ſtuff, 
A new commode, a top-knot and a ruff, 
Her face patch'd o'er with modern pedantry, 
With a long ſweeping train 225 
Of comments and diſputes, ridiculous and vain, 
All of old cut with a new die : 
How ſoon have you reſtor'd her charms, 

And rid her of her lumber and her books, 

Dreſs'd her again genteel and neat, 230 
And rather tight than great, 
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How fond we are to court her to our arms ! 
How much of heav'n is in her naked looks! 


FE X. ä 
Thus the deluding muſe oft blinds me to her ways, 
And ev'n my very thoughts transfers 235 


And changes all to beauty and the praiſe 
Of that proud tyrant ſex of hers. 
The rebel-muſe, alas, takes part 
But with my own rebellious heart, 
And you with fatal and immortal wit conſpire 240 
To fan th' unhappy fire. 
Cruel unknown ! what is it you intend ? 

Ah, could you, could you hope a poet for your friend ! 
Rather forgive what my firſt tranſport ſaid: 

May all the blood, which ſhall by woman's ſcorn be. 

ſhed, 245 
Lie upon you, and on your childrens head ; 

For you (ah, did I think I e'er ſhould live to ſee 
The fatal time when that could be!) 

"Have e' en increas'd their pride and cruelty. 
Woman ſeems now above all vanity grown, 250 
Still boaſting of her great unknown 

Platonic champions, gain'd without one female wile, 

Or the vaſt charges of a ſmile ; | 
Which 'tis a ſhame to ſee how much of late 
You've taught the covetous wretches to o'er-rate, 

And which they've now the conſcience to weigh 256 

In the ſame balance with our tears, 
And with ſuch ſcanty wages pay 
The bondage and the ſlavery of years. 

Let the vain ſex dream on, their empire comes from us, 
And had they common generoſity, 261 
They would not uſe us thus. 

Well — though you've rais'd her to this high de- 

gree, 

Ourſelves are rais'd as well as he ; 

Aud ſpite of all that they or you can do, 265 


„ ODE, &c. - 
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Tis pride and happineſs enough to me 
Still to be of the ſame exalted ſex with you. 
XI. 
Alas, how fleeting, and how vain, 
Is even tbe nobler man, our learning and our wit! 
J ſigh whene'er I think of it! 270 
As at the cloſing an unhappy ſcene 
Of ſome great king and conqu'ror's death, 
When the fad melancholy mule, 


Stays but to catch his utmoſt breath. 


I grieve, this noble work fo happily begun, 275 
So quickly and ſo wonderfully carry'd on, 
Muſt fall at laſt to intereſt, folly, and abuſe. 
There is a noon-tide in our lives, 
Which ſtill the ſooner it arrives, 
Although we boaſt our winter ſun looks bright, 280 
And fooliſhly are glad to ſee it at its height, 
Yet ſo much ſooner comes the long and gloomy night. 
No conqueſt ever yet begun, 
And by one mighty hero carried to its height, 
E'er flouriſh'd under a ſucceſſor or a ſon; 285 
It loſt ſome mighty pieces through all hands it paſt, 
And vaniſh'd to an empty title in the laſt. 
For when the animating mind is fled, 
(Which Nature never can retain, 


Nor &er call back again), 290 
The body, though gigantic, "lies all cold and dead. 
An ba: 


And thus undoubtedly *twill fare, 
With what unhappy men ſhall dare 


Jo be ſucceſſors to theſe great unknown, 


F 


On learning's bigh eftabliſh'd throne. 295 
Cenſure, and Pedantry, and Pride, 
Numberleſs nations, ſtretching far and wide, 
Shall (I foreſee it) ſoon with Gothic ſwarms come forth 
Froin Ignorance's univerſal nor th, 
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And with blind rage break all this peaceful govern- 
ment: N 300 
Yet ſhall theſe traces of your wit remain, 
Like a juſt map, to tell the vaſt extent 
Of conqueſt in your ſhort and happy reign ; . 
And to all future mankind ſhew 
How ſtrange a paradox is true, 305 
That men, whe liv'd and dy'd without a name, 
Are the chief heroes in the ſacred liſt of fame, 


ToLaxd's invitation to Dis uA, to dine 
with the CALVES-HEADCLUB®. 


Imitated from Hozacs, epiſt. 5. lib. 1. 


F, deareſt Diſmal, you for once can dine 

Upon a ſingle fiſh and tavern wine, 
T—1l—nd to you this invitation ſends, 
To eat the calves head with your truſty triends. 
Suſpend a while your vain ambitious hopes, 8 
Leave hunting after bribes, forget your tropes. 


Si potes archaicis corviva recumbere letis, 
Nec modica cœnare times olus omne patella; 
Supremo te ſole domi, Torquate, maneto. 
r 0 0 0-0: 


Mitte leves ſpes, et certamina divitierum, 


* The members of the Calves head club were about ſixteen of 
the greateſt men in England. They dined once a week at each 
others houſes, or at taverns, if more convenient, by rotation. 
Swift wrote this invitation in December 1711, occaſioned by bis 
friend the Lord Treaſurer Oxford's hinting to him one evening, 
that he wiſhed a ballad were made on the Earl of * . The ballad, 
which, according to Swift's obſervation, is two degrees above Grub- 
ſtreet, was written and ſent to the preſs the next morning; and 
when it was brought by the printer to that famous and grand ſo · 
ciety, whereof Swift was a member, and read by one of the com- 
pany» it made them all laugh a dozen times; as we are told in a 
etter from Swift to Stella. It has abundance of wit and humour, 
ſtrangely adapted to the proceedings and outrage of the Whigs at 
that particular juncture; and will gratify the men of taſte and 
ſpirit, who are all of them admirers of the Doctor. Swift. 
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To-morrow we our #»:y/iic feaſt prepare, 
Where thou, our lateſt proſeizte, ſhalt ſhare ; 
When we, by proper ſigns and ſymbols tell, 
How, by brave hands, the reyal traitor fell; 10 
The meat ſhall repreſent the tyrant's head, 
The wine, his blood, our predeceſſors ſhed ; - 

Whilſt an alluding hymn ſome artilt ſings, 
We toalt confuſion to the race of kings: 
At monarchy we ncbly ſhew our ſpight, 15 
And talk wht frols call treaſan all the night. 

Who, by diſgraces or ill fortune ſunk, 
Feels not his ſoul enliven'd when he's drunk ? 
Wine can clear up G—d—lIph-—n's cluudy face, 
And fill Ick Sm th with hopes to keep his place; 
By force of wine ev'n Sc—rb—r—gh is brave, 21 
Hal grows more pert, and S—mm=->rs not ſo grave: 
Wine can give P—rt—d wit, and CI— vnd ſenſe, 
' M—t—g—e learning, B—lt—n eloquence : 
Ch—1y, when drunk, can never loſe his wand, 25 
And L—nc—n then imagines he has land. 

My province is, to ſee that all be right, 
Glaſſes and linen clean, and pewter bright ; 
From our myferious club to keep out ſpies, 
And Tories (dreſs'd like waiters) in diſguiſe. 30 
You ſhall be coupled as you beſt approve, 
Seated at table next the men you love, 


Fi Meſchi cauſam, Cras nato Ceſare ſeſtus 
Dat veniam ſomnumque dies : impune licebit 
Aiſtivam ſermone-benigno tendere noctem. 

J MMCEOMN DS CC. T e24;.40:*,. 29 


Oui non ebrietas deſignat ? Operta recludit; 
Spes jubet eſſe ratas ; in prelia trudit iner mem: 
Sollicitis animis onus eximit ; addocet artes. 
 Fecundi calices gem non fecere diſertum? 
Contrafta gem non in paupertate ſolutum ? 
Hee ego proturure et idoneus imperor, et non 
Invitus; ne tur pe torul ne ſordida mappa 
Corruget neres, ne non et cantharus, et lanx, . 
Oſtendat l ibi te; ne fidos inter amicos * 
Sit, qui dicta foras elimine! ; ut cceat par, 
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$—nd—nd, Or—rd, B—le, and R—ch—d's Grace 
Will come; and H—mp—n ſhall have W=p—Ie's 
place, | : 
W rt—n, unleſs prevented by a whore, 35 
Will hardly fail, and there is room for more; 
But I love elbow- room whene'er I drink, 
And honeſt Harry is too apt to ſt- k. 
Let no pretence of bus neſs make you ſtay ; 
Yet take one word of counſel by the way. 49 
If Gu—rn—y call, ſend word you're gone abroad, 
He'll teaſe you with King Charles, and Biſhop Laud, 
Or make you faſt, and carry you to pray'rs : 
But if he will break in, and walk up ſtairs, 
Steel by the back-door out, and leave him there; 45 
Then order Squaſh to call a hackney-chair, 


Jungaturque pari. Brutum tibi, Septimiumque, 
Et, niſi cena prior, potiorgue puella Sab inum 
Detinet, aſſi mam; locus eft et pluribus umbris : 
Sed ni mis ara pre munt olide convi via capræ. 
Tu, quotus eſſe velis, reſcribe; et, rebus omiſſis, 
Atria ſervantem poſtico falle clieniem. 


— 


A dialogue between a LAV YER and Dr 
S WIr TT. M 


Imitated from Horace, fat. 1. book 2. 
Written in the year 1729. 


Ince there are perſons who complain 
There's too much ſatire in my vein, 


+ This poem was wrote by Robert Lindſay, Eſq; afterwards 
one of the judges of the common pleas in Ireland. He was a 
gentieman remarkable for his learning, taſte, wit, and genius; ſo 
that, in all probability, he was one of the fineſt ſpirits Dr Swift was 
ever acquainted with in his whole life. He, from a truly patriot 
ſpirit, ſupplied the Dean with all materials relating to the laws of 
the land, which were neceſſary on occaſion of the controverſy con- 
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That I am often found exceeding . 

The rules of raillery and breeding, | 

With too much freedom treat my betters, 5 
Not ſparing even men of letters; 

You, who are ſkill'd in lawyers lore, 

What's your advice ? ſhall I pive o'er, 

Nor ever fools or knaves expoſe 

Either in verſe or hum'rous proſe, 10 


And, to avoid all future ill, 


In my ſcrutoir lock up my quill ? 

Since you are pleas'd to condeſcend 
To aſk the judgment of a friend, 
Your caſe conſider'd, I muſt think 15 
You ſhould withdraw from pen and ink, 


| Forbear your poetry and jokes, 


And live like other Chriſtian folks; 

Or, if the Muſes muſt infpire | 
Your fancy with their pleaſing fire, 3 20 
Take ſubjects ſafer for your wit Ip 

Than thoſe on which you lately writ. 

Commend the times, your thoughts correct, 


And follow the prevailing ſect; 


Aﬀert that Hyde, in writing ſtory, 256 
Shews all the malice of a Tory, . 
While Burnet, in his deathlefs page, 

Diſcovers freedom without rage; 

To Woolſton recommend our youth 

For learning, probity, and truth, 30 
That noble genius, who unbinds 


The chains which fetter free · born minds, 


Redeems us from the laviſh fears 
Which laſted near two thoufand years: 


cerning Wood's halfpence. The Dean acknowledges his obliga- 

tions to him in a lively and delicate compliment in the Drapier's 
letters, [in vol. 3. let. 3. p. 57.]- The poem is a ſpecimen of that 
ſort of praiſe, or, to ſpeak in the language of Lord Orrery, of that 
fort of flattery, with which Dr Swift was daily fed in Ireland. 
Swift. — The Dean appointed Mr Lindſay one of his executors, 
See vol. 8 p. 342. 
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He can alone the prieſthood humble, 
Make gilded ſpires and altars tumble. 


M auſt I commend againſt my conſcience 
Such ſtupid blaſphemy and nonſenſe ?. 

To 5 a ſubject tune my lyre, 

And i 

Where devils to a vale retreat, 

And call the laws of wiſdom fate, 

Lament, upon their haplek fall, 

That foree tree virtue ſhould inthrall ? 


Or ſhall the charms of wealth and pow'r | 43 


Make me pollute the Muſes bow'r ? - 

As from the tripod of Apollo, | 
Hear from my deſk the words that follow : 
Some by philoſophers miſled, 


Maſt. honour you alive and dead; 560 


And ſuch as know what Greece has writ, 

Muſt taſte your irony and wit; 

While moſt that are, or would be great, 

Muſt dread your pen, your perſon hate, 

And you on Drapier's hill “ muſt lie, 55 
And there without a mitre die. | 


The Bz asTs Cox r Ess To to the PRIEST. 


On obſerving how moſt | men miſtake their own 
talents. 


The PREFACE. 


Howe bra long of opinion, that there is not a more ge. 
1 neral and greater miſtale, or of worſe conſequentes 
through the commerce of mankind, than the wrong judy. 
ments they are apt to entertain of their own talents. 1 


See the poem ſo called, in vol. 6. p. 330. | 
H 3 [new 


* 


— 


8 & 


g like one of Milton's choir, wa PI 
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kneev a fiuttering alderman in London, a great fi equenter 
of coffee- houſes, who, when a freſb news paper was 
brought in, conſtantly ſeized it firfl, and read it aloud 10 
bit brother citizens ; but in a manner, as litile intelligible 
o the flanders by as to himſelf. How many pretender to 
learning expoſe themſelves by chuſing to difeourſs on thoſe 
Gerry parts of ſcience wherewith they are leaft acquainted ! 
It is the ſame caſe in every other. qualification. By the, 
multitude of thoſe who deal in rhymes, from half a ſpeet to 
twenty, which come out every minute, there muſ} be at 
leafl five hundred poets in the city and ſuburbs of London; 
half as many coffeehouſe-orators, excluſive of the clergy ;| 
farty thouſand politicians '; and four rhouſind five hundred 
profound ſcholars : not to mention'the wits, the: railers;' 
the ſmart fellows and critics: all. as ulliterate and impu* 
dient as a ſuburb-wwhore. What are aue to think of the 
Hine dreſſed ſparks, proud of their own perſonal deformities, 
auhich appear the more hideous by the contraſt of wearing 
Farlet and gold, with what they call toupees on their 
Beads, and all the frifpery of a modern beau, to-make a - 
gure before women; ſome'of them with hamp-backs, o- 
thers kardly five foot bigh, and every feature of their fa-! 


if 


— 
o 


ces diftorted! I laue jeen many of theſe inſpid pretenders 


entering into converſation with perſans of learning, con- 


 ftantly making the grofſeſt blunders in every ſentence, aii b- 


dend a thougEt on; perpetually confounding all chronology 
and geography even of preſent times. I compute, that Lon 
don 540 eleven native fools of the beau and puppy- lind 
for one among us in Dublin; beſides two thirds of ours 
tranſplanted thither, aubo are now na'uralized; wwhere'y 
that overgrown capital exceeds ours in the article of dun- 
ces by forty to one ; and what is more, to our further mor- 

» tificatitn, there is not one diſtinguiſbed focl of Iriſh birth 
or education, who makes any noiſe in that famous metro - 
polis, unleſs the London prin's be wery partial or defedt.we ; 
aoberea London is ſeldom without à dozen of their own 
educating, who ingroſi the vogue for kalf a Winter tage- 
ther, and are never heard of more, but give place to a ne 


fet. This bath been the conflant progreſs. for at leafs 


* Wigs with long black tails, worn for Cme years paſt, No- 
vember 1738. BF | n | 


- : 14 
% 


thirty 


F 
1 


out conveying one fingle idea fit for a rational creature 1 
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thirty years paſt, only allowing for the change of breed 


aſbion. 


ADVERTISEM ENT. 
The following Po 2M is grounded upon the univerſal folly of 
mankind of miſtaking their talents; by which the author doth a 
great honour to his own-ſrecies, almott equalling them with cer- 
tain brutes; wherein, indeed, he is too partial, as he freely con- 
| fefleth: and yet he hath gone as low as he well could, by ſpecify- 


ing four animals; the wolf, the aſs, the ſwine, and the ape; all e- 
ually miſchievous, except the laſt, who outdocs them in the ar- 


ůele of cunning * ſo great is the pride of man. 


Hen beaſts could ſpeak, (the learned fay, | 
They till can do fo every day), | 
IIIt ſeems, they had religion then, 
as much as now we find in men, 
It happen'd, when a plague broke out, 1 
(Which therefore made them more devout), 
The king of brutes (to make it plain, 


VE, Of quadrupeds I only mean) 

Fi By proclamation gave command, | 
That ev'ry ſubject in the land 10 
Should to the prieſt confeſs their ſins; 15 


And thus the pious wolf begins. 


Good Father, I muſt own with ſhame, 
That often I have been to blame: 
] muſt confeſs, on Friday laſt, 15 
Wretch that I was, I broke my faſt: 
But I defy the baſeſt tongue ' 
To prove I did my neighbour wrong ; | 
Qr ever went to feek my food 
By rapine, theft, or thirſt of blood. 20 


The aſs approaching next, confeſ,'d, 
That in kis heart he lov'd a jeſt : 
A wag he was, he needs muſt own, 
And could not let a dunce alone 


* = —— 
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Sometimes his friend he would not ſpare, 
And might perhaps be too ſevere : 

But yet, the worſt that could be ſaid, 
He was a wit both born and bred; 
And, if it be a fin or ſhame, 
Nature alone muſt bear the blame : 

One fault he hath, is ſorry for't, 

His ears are half a foot too ſhort; 
Which could he to the ſtandard bring, 
He'd ſhew his face before the King : 


Then for his voice, there's none diſputes 


That he's the nightipgale of brutes. 


The ſwine with contrite heart allow'd, 


His ſhape and beauty made him proud : 
In diet was perhaps too nice, 

But tony was ne'er his vice: 

In ev'ry turn of life content, 05 
And meekly took what fortune ſent: 
Inquire through all the pariſh round, 
A better neighbour ne'er was found: 
His vigilance might ſome diſpleaſe ; 
*Tis true, he hated floth like peaſe. 


The mimic ape began his chatter, 
How evil tongues his life beſpatter : 
Much of the cens ring world complain'd, 
Who faid bis gravity was feign'd : 
Indeed the ſtrictneſs of his morals 
Engaged him in an hundred quarrels : 
He ſaw, and he was priev'd to ſee't, 

His zeal was ſometimes indiſcreet ! 


He found his virtues too ſevere 


For our corrupted times to bear: 
Yet ſuch a lewd licentious age 
Might well excuſe a Stoic's rage. 


The goat advanc'd with decent pace Fa 
And firſt excus'd his youthful face ; 


— 


30 


28; 
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Forgiveneſs begg'd, that he appear'd 

(*Twas Nature's fault) without a beard, 

"Tis true, he was not much inclin'd 

To fondneſs for the female kind ; 
Not, as his enemies object, 65 
From chance or natural defect; | 
Not by his frigid conſtitution, 

But through a pious reſolution ; 

For he had made a holy vow 

Of chaſtity, as monks do now ; 70 
Which he reſolv'd to keep for ever hence, 

As ſtrictly too, as doth his Reverence *. 


Apply the tale, and you ſhall find, 
How juſt it ſuits with human-kind. 
Some faults we own, but can you gueſs ? 75 


—— Why, virtue's carried to exceſs, 
Wherewith our vanity endows us, 


Thovgh neither foe nor friend allows us, 


The lawyer ſwears, you may rely on't, 
He never ſqueezed a needy client ; 30 
And this he makes his conſtant rule; 
For which his brethren call him fool: 
His conſcience always was ſo nice, 
He freely gave the poor advice; 
By which he loſt, he may affirm, | 3; 
A hundred fees laſt Eſther term. 
While others of the learned robe 
Would break the patience of a Job, 
No pleader at the bar could match 
His diligence and quick diſpatch ; 98 
Ne'er kept a cauſe, he well may boaſt, 
Above a term or two at moſt. 


The cringing knave, who ſeeks a place 
Without fucceſs, thus tells his caſe ; 


® The prieſt his confeſſor. 


' 
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Why ſhould he longer minch the matter ? 
He fail'd, hecauſe he could not flatter ; 
He had not learn'd to turn his coat, 

Nor for a party give his vote: 

His crime he quickly underſtood ; 

Too zealous for the nation's good : - 

Hie found the miniſters reſent it, 

Yet could not for his heart repent it. 


The chaplain vows he cannot fawn, 
Though it would raiſe him to the lawn: 
He paſs'd bis hours among his books: 
You find it in his meagre looks; 

He might, if he were worldly. wiſe, 
Preferment get, and ſpare his eyes : 

But own'd he had a ſtubborn ſpirit, 
That made him truſt alone in merit: 
Would raiſe by merit to promotion; 
Alas ! a mere chimeric notion, 


The Doctor, if you will believe him, 
Confeſs'd a fin; and God forgive him! 
Call'd up at midnight, ran to ſave 
A blind old beggar from the grave: 
But ſee how Satan ſpreads bis ſnares; 
He quite forgot to ſay his pray ' rs. 

- He cannot help it for his heart, 
Sometimes to act the. parſon's part : 
Quotes from the Bible many a ſentence, 
That moves his patients to repentance : 
And, when his med'cines do no good, 
Supports their minds with heav'nly food, 
At which, however well intended, _ 
He hears the clergy are offended; 

And grown ſo bold behind his back, 

To call him hypocrite and quack. 

In his own church he keeps a feat, 

Says grace before and after meat ; 
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And calls, without affecting airs, 

His houſehold twice a day to pray'rs. 
He ſhuns apothecaries ſhops, 

And hates to cram the ſick with flops ; 
He ſcorns to make his art a trade; 

Nor bribes my lady's fav'rite maid. 

Old nurſe-keepers would never hire 

To recommend him to the *ſquire ; 
Which others, whom he will not name, 
Have often praQtis'd to their ſhame. 


The ſtateſman tells you with a /neer, 
His fault is to be too fincere ; 
And, having no ſiniſter ends, 
Is apt to diſoblige his friends. 
The nation's good, his maſter's glory, 
Without regard to Whig or Tory, - 
Where all the ſchemes he had in view; 
Yet he was ſeconded by few; 
Though ſome had ſpread a thouſand lies, 
"Twas he defeated the Excise. 
*T was known, though he had born aſperſion, 
That landing troops were his averſion : 
His practice was, in ev'ry ſtation, *_ 
To ſerve the King, and pleaſe the nation. 
Though hard to find in ev'ry caſe 
The fitteſt man to fill a place; 
His promiſes he ne'er forgot, 
But took memorials on the ſpot : 
His enemies, for want of charity, 
Said, he affected popularity: 
Tis true, the people underſtood, 
That all he did was for their good; 
Their kind affections he has try'd ; 
No love is loſt on ei her fide. 
He came to court with fortune clear, 
Which now he runs out ev'ry year; 
Muſt, at the rate that he goes on, 
Inevitably be undone, 
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Oh, if his Majeſty would pleaſe 

To give him but a writ of eaſe, 170 
Would grant him licence to retire, 

As it hath long been his deſire, 

By fair accounts it would be found, 

He's poorer by ten thouſand pound. 


© He owns, and hopes it is no fin, 175 


He ne'er was partial to his kin: 


He thought it baſe for men in ſtations 


To croud the court with their relations: 7 
His country was his deareſt mother, 

And ev'ry virtuous man his brother; 180 
Through modeſty or awkward ſhame, 
(For which be owns himſelf to blame), 
He found the wiſeſt men he could, 
Without reſpect to friends or blood; ; | 
Nor ever acts on private views, ”— "__ 
When he hath liberty to chuſe. | 


The ſharper ſwore he hated Play, 
Except to paſs an hour away: _ 
And well he might ; for to his coſt 
By want of {kill he always loſt ; 190 
He heard there was a club of cheats, 

Who had contriv'd a thouſand feats ; 


Could change the ſtock, or cog a die, 


And thus deceive the ſharpeſt eye: 
No wonder how his fortune ſunk, 195 
His brothers fleece him when he's drunk. 


I own the moral not exact; 


Beſides, tlie tale is falſe in fact: 


And fo abſurd, that eould I raiſe up, 

From fields Elyſian, fabling Aſop, 200 
I would accuſe him to his face 

For libelling the four-foot race. 

Creatures of e ry kind but ours 


Well comprehend their nat'ral pow'rs ; i 


as - — — —— We — am oy - 42 
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While we, whom reaſon ought to ſway, 
Miſtake our talents ev'ry day. 

The aſs was never known ſo ſtupid 

To act the part of Tray or Cupid ; 
Nor leaps upon his maſter's lap, 
There to be ſtroak'd, and fed with pap, 210 
As AÆſop would the world perſuade; = 
He better underſtands his trade: | 


Nor comes, whene'er his lady whiſtles ; 


But carries loads, and feeds on thiſtles. 


Our author's meaning, I preſume, is 219 
A creature bipes et implumis * ; f 

Wherein the moraliſt defign'd 

A compliment on human-kind : 

For here he owns, that now and then 


| Beaſts may digen rate into men f. 220 


On Dan Jacxson's piQture cut in paper. 


O fair Lady Betty, Dan ſat for his picture, 
And defy'd her to draw him ſo oft as he ig A 
her, 
He knew ſhe'd no pencil or colouring by her: 


And therefore he thought he might ſafely defy her. 


Come fit, ſays my lady, then whips up her ſeiſſar, 5 
And cuts out his coxcomb in filk in a trice, Sir. 
Dan fat with attention, and ſaw with ſurpriſe 
How ſhe lengthen'd his chin, how ſhe hollow'd his 


eyes: 

But flatter'd himſelf with a ſecret conceit, 

That his thin leathern jaws all her art would defeat. 
Lady betty obſerv'd it, then pulls out a pin, 17 


And varies the griin of the ſtuff to his grin : 


* A definition of man diſapproved b by all logicians: 


Homo eſt animal bipes, implume, erciio vultu. 


+ See Gulliver in his account of the Houy hnhnms, in vol. 4. 
vol. VII. "wap 
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And to make roaſted ſilk to reſemble his raw-bone, 
She rais'd up a thread to the jet of his jaw- bone; 
Till at length in exacteſt proportion he roſe, 15 
From the crown of his head to the arch of his noſe. 
And if Lady Betty had drawn him with wig and all, 
Tis certain the copy had outdone the original. 
Well, that's but my outſide, ſays Dan with a va- 
pour. 
Say you ſo ? ſays my Lady ; I've lin'd it with paper. 
D. 


ANOTHER. 


— 


— 


Lariſſa dra ws her ſciſſars from the caſe, 
To draw the lines of poor Dan Jackſon's face. 

One ſloping cut made forehead, noſe, and chin, 
A nick produc'd a mouth and made him prin, 
Such as in tailor's meaſure you have ſeen. 5 
But ſtill were wanting his grimalkin eyes, a 
For which gray worſted ſtocking paint ſupplies. 
The' unravell'd thread through needle's eye convey d 1 
Transferr'd itſelf into his paſteboard-head. 4 
How came the ſciſſars to be thus outdone ? 10 
The needle had an eye, and they had none. 


O wondrous force of art! now look at Dan— 
You'd ſwear the paſteboard was the better man. 


The dev'l, ſays he, the head is not ſo full 
Indeed it is, behold the paper ſcull. 15 


Tuo. S—p ſculbp, 


AN OT HE R. 


AN's evil genius in a trice 
Had ſtripp'd bim of his coin at dice; 
Chloe obſerving this diſgrace, 
On Pan cut out his rueful face. 


— 


ON DAN JACKSON, os 


By G—, ſays Dan, tis very hard, | ; 
Cut out at dice, cut out at card ! R 
G. R—» fh. 


On the foregoing PIO Tu RE. 


Hilſt you three merry poets traffic 
To give us a deſcription graphic 
Of Dan's large noſe in modern Sapphic, 
I ſpend my time in making ſermons, 
Or writing libels on the Germans, 5 
Or murmuring at Whigs preferments. 


But when I would find rhyme for Rochſort, 
And look in Engliſh, -Freneh, and Scotch for't, 
At laſt I'm fairly forc'd to botch for't. 


Bid Lady Betty recolle& her ro 
And tell, who was it could direct her 


| To draw the face of ſuch a ſpectre. 
| 
| 


I muſt confeſs, that as to me, Sirs, 
Though I ne'er ſaw her hold the ſciſſars, 
| I now could ſafely ſwear, it is hers. Y 15 


*Tis true, no noſe could come in better; 

"Tis a vaſt ſubject ſtuff d with matter, 

Which all may handle, none can flatter, 

Take courage, Dan, this plainly ſhows, | 
That not the wiſeſt mortal knows, 20 
What fortune may befal his noſe. 


Shew me the brighteſt Iriſh toaſt, 
Who from her lover e'er could boaſt 
Above a ſong or two at moſt : 


For thee three poets now are drudging all, 25 
To praiſe the cheeks, chin, noſe, the bridge and all, 
Both of the picture and original. 

12 


Which made them draw in black and white. 


Whilſt ev'ry line of face does bring 


But much I wonder, why my crany 
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Thy noſe's length and fame extend | | 


So far, dear Dan, that ev'ry friend 
- Tries who ſhall have it by the end. 30 4 


And future poets, as they riſe, | 
Shall read with envy and ſurpriſe, | 
Thy noſe outſhining Czlia's eyes. SWIFT. , 


Dan Jacks on's anſwer, 


My verſe little better you'll find than my face is, 
4 word to the wiſe, ut pictura poeſis. 


Hree merry lads with envy ſtung, 
Becauſe Dan's face is better hung, 
Combin'd in verſe to rhyme it down, 
And irfts place ſet up their own ; a 
As if they'd run it down much better 5 
By number of their feet in metre, 
Or that its red did cauſe their ſpite, 


Be that as *twill, this is moſt true, BS. 
They were inſpir'd by what they drew. 10 
Let then ſuch critics know, my face | 
Gives them their comelineſs and prace : 


A line of grace to what they ſing. | | 
But yet methinks, though with diſgrace 15 
Both to the picture and the face, 

I ſhould name the men who do rehearſe 

The ſtory of the picture - farce; 

The *ſquire in French as bard as ſtone, 

Or ſtrong as rock, that's all as one, 20 
On face on cards is very briſk, Sirs, NB ry 
Becauſe on them you play at whiſk, Sirs. 


Should envy'd be by De-el-any ; 


| 
| 
' 
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And yet much more, that half-name-ſake 


Should join a party in the freak. 
For ſure I am it was not ſafe 
Thus to abuſe his better half, 

As I ſhall prove you, Dan, to be 
Diviſim and conjundtively, 
For if Dan love not Sherry, can 
Sherry be any thing to Dan? 
This is the caſe, whene'er you ſee 
Dan makes nothing of Sherry ; 


Or ſhould Dan be by Sherry o'erta'en, 


Then Dan would be poor Sheridane ; 
Tis hard then he ſhould be decry'd 
By Dan with Sherry by his fide, - 
But if the caſe muſt be ſo hard, 

That faces ſuffer by a card, 

Let critics cenſure, what care I ? 
Backbiters only we defy, 


Faces are free from injury. 


25 


30 


Anſwer to Dan Ia ek by Mr GEORGE 


Rocnrokr. 


OU fay your face's better hung 


Than ours — by what? by noſe or tongue 


In not explaining you were wrong 


Becauſe we thus muſt ſtate the caſe, 
That you have got a hanging face, 
Th' untimely end's a damn'd diſgrace 


of nooſe, Sir, 


But yet be not caſt down, I ſee. 
A weaver will your hangman be; 
You'll only hang in tapeſtry 


— 


1 3 


to us, Sir. 


3 


10 


wich many. 
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And then the ladies, I ſuppoſe, 

Will praiſe your longitude of noſe, 

For latent charms within your cloaths, 15 
dear Danny. 


Thus will the fair of ev'ry age 
From all parts make their pilgrimage, 
Worſhip thy noſe with pious rage 
ol love, Sir, 20 


All their religion will be ſpent 
About thy woven monument, 
And not one oriſon be ſent . 


to Jove, Sir. 


You the fam'd idol will become " 
As gardens grac'd in ancient Rome, 
By matrons worſhipp'd in the gloom 


of night. 


O happy Dan ! thrice happy ſure! 
Thy fame for ever ſhall endure, [.; 1: 20 
Who after death can love ſecure 


at fight. 
So far I thought it was my duty 
To dwell upon thy boaſted beauty ; 
Now TI 'll proceed a word or two t'ye, 35 
| in anſwer 


To that part where you carry on 
'This paradox, That rock and ſtone, 
In your opinion all are one. 
| How can, Sir, 40 


A wan of reas'ning ſo profound, 
So ſtupidly be run aground, 


As things ſo different to confound 


t'our ſenſgs ? 
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Except you judg'd 'em by the knock 45 
Of near an equal hardy block : ; 
Such on experimental ſtroke 


convinces. 


Then might you be by dint of reaſon, 


A proper judge on this occaſion ; 50 
Gainſt feeling there's no diſputation, 


is granted, 
Therefore to thy ſuperior wit, 
Who made the trial, we ſubmit: _. 
Thy head to prove the truth of it 55 
we wanted. 
In one aſſertion you're to blame, * 


Where Dan and Sherry's made the ſame, 
Endeavouring to have your name 


refin'd 7 Sir. 60 | 


You'll ſee moſt groſsly you miſtook, 
If you conſult your ſpelling- book, 
(The better half you ſay you took), 


you'll find, Sir. 


8. H, E, fe—and R, I, i, 65 
Both put together make Sherry, 
D, A, N, Dan——makes up the three 


ſyllables. 
Dan is but one, and Sherri two, | 
Then, Sir, your choice will never do 70 
Therefore I've turn'd, my friend, on you 


the tables. 


Anſwer by Dr DE LAN xv. 
Sſiſt me, my muſe, whilſt 1 labour to limn him 


re — — 


1 


104. ANSWER BY DI DELANY. 


You look and you write with fo diff rent a grace, 

That I envy your verſe, though I didn't your face. 
And to him that thinks rightly, there's reaſon enough, 
*Cauſe one is as ſmooth as the other is rough. 6 


But much I'm amaz'd, you ſhould think my de- 
lign 

Was to rhyme down your noſe, or your Harlequin 
grin, 

Which you yourſelf wonder the deel ſhould malign. | 

And if tis fo ſtrange, that your Monſterſhip's crany 10 

Should be envy'd by him, much leſs by Delany. 

Though I own to you, when I conſider it ſtricter, 

I envy the painter, although not the picture. 

And juſtly ſhe's envy'd, ſince a fiend of hell 

Was never drawn right but by ber and Raphell, 15 


Next, as to the charge which you tell us is true, 
That we were inſpir'd by the ſubject we drew: 
Inſpir'd we were, and well, Sir, you knew it, 

Yet not by your noſe, but the fair one that drew it ; 
Had your noſe been the _ we had ne'er md in- 


ſpir d, 20 


Though perhaps it might juſtly? ve been ſaid we were 
fir'd. 


"As to the diyifion of words in your ſtaves, 
Like my countryman's horn -· comb, into three bal ves, 
I meddle not with't, but preſume to make merry, 
You call Dan one half, and t'other half Sherry 2 3 26 
Now, if Dan's a half, as you call't o'er and o'er, 
Then it can't be deny'd that Sherry's two more. 
For pray give me leave to ſay, Sir, for all you, 
That Sherry's at leaſt of double the value. 
But perhaps, Sir, you did it to fill up the verſe, 30 
So crouds in a concert (like actors in farce) 
Play two parts in one, when ſcrapers are ſcarce. 
But be that as 'twill, you'll know more anon, Sir, 
When Sheridan ſends to merry Dan anſwer, 


Anſwer 
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Anſwer by Dr Su ERI DAX. 


FR merry lads you own we are; 
1 Tis very true, and free from care, 
But envious we cannot bear, 


believe, Sir. 


For were all forms of beauty thine, 
Were you like Nereus, ſoft and ſine, 
We ſhould not in the leaſt repine, 
or grieve, Sir. 


Then know from us, moſt beauteous Dan, 
That roughneſs beſt becomes a man: 
"Tis women * be pale, and wan, 

and taper. 
And all your criling beaux and fops, 
Who comb their brows and fleek their chops, 


Are but the offspring of toy-ſhops, 
| mere vapour. 


We know your morning-hours you paſs 
To cull and gather out a face ; 
Is this the way you take your glaſs ? 
| Forbear it, 
Thoſe loads of paint upon your toilet, 
Will never mend your face, but ſpoil it, 
It looks as if you did par- boil it, 

Drink claret. 


Your cheeks by leeking are ſo clean, 
That they're like Cynthia! in the wain, 
Or breaſt of gooſe when tis pick'd clean, 


or pollet. 


See what by drinking your have done, 
You have made your phiz a ſkeleton, 
From the long diſtance of your crown, 
t'your gullet ! 


is 


. 
= 
o 

: 


25 


ze 
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Dan Jackson's reply. 
Written by the DEAN in the name of Dax Jackson. 


Earied with ſaying grace and pray'r, 
I haſten'd down to country-air, 
To read your anſwer, and prepare 


reply to't. 


But your fair lines ſo groſsly flatter, | 5 

Pray do they praiſe me or beſpatter ? 

I much ſuſpect you mean the latter, | 
ah ſiy · boot! 


It muſt be ſo; what elſe, alas 
Can mean my culling of a face, 10 
And all that ſtuff of toilet, glaſs, = 

| and box-bomb ? 


But be't as *twill, this you muſt grant, 
That you're a dawb, whilſt I but paint; 
Then which of us two is the quaint- Y 
er coxcomb ? 

I value not your jokes of nooſe, 
Your gibes and all your foul abuſe, 
More than the dirt beneath my ſhoes, 

, nor fear it. 20 


Let one thing vexes me, I own, 
Thou ſorry ſcarecrow of ſkin and bone, 
To be call'd lean by a ſkeleton, 


who'd bear it ? 
Tis true indeed, to curry friends, - 7 25 
You ſeem to praiſe to make amends, 
And yet before your ſtanza ends, 


you flout me 


£4 
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*Bout latent charms beneath my cloaths ; 
For every one that knows me, knows 30 
That I bave nothing like my noſe 


about me. 
I paſs now where you fleer and laugh, 
*Cauſe I call Dan my better half ! 
Oh, there you think you have me ſafe! 35 
but hold, Sir, 


Is not a penny often found 
To be much greater than a pound? 
By your * N my moſt profound 
and bold Sir, 40 


Dan's noble mettle, Sherry baſe; 
So Dan's the better, though the leſs, 
An ounce of gold's worth ten of braſs, 
| dull pedant. 


As to your ſpelling, let me ſee, 45 
If S HE makes fer, and RI makes ry, 


Good ſpelling-maſter, your crany . 
has lead on't. 


Another RE YI x by the Dzan in Dan Jex— 
so x's name. 


Hree days for anſwer 1 have waited, 
I thought an ace you'd ne're have bated, 


And art thou forc'd to yield, ill-fated 


poetaſter ? 
Henceforth acknowledge, that a noſe 5 
Of thy dimenſion's fit for proſe ; 
But ev'ry one that knows Dan, knows | 
thy maſter, 


Bluſh for ill ſpelling, for ill lines, 
And fly with hurry to Ramines : 10 
Thy fame, thy genius now declines, 

proud boaſter. 


— — * 


os 8HERI DANO SUBMISSION. 
J hear with ſome concern you roar, 

And flying think to quit the ſcore, | 
By clapping billets on your door | 2 
nnn and poſts, Sir. 


Thy ruin, Tom, I never meant, 

I'm griev'd to hear your baniſhment, 
But pleas'd to find you do relent 
of | and cry on. 20 


I nie you when you look'd ſo bluff, 
But now I'll ſecret keep your tuff; | 


For know, proſtration is enough 
1 | to th'ꝰ lion. 


SHERIDAN SUBMISSION. 
Written by the Dean, 


Cedo jam, miſere cognoſcens pr emia Tix, 
Si riſta eſt, ubi tu pulſas, ego vapulo tantum. 
Poor Sherry, inglorious, 
To Dan the viQorious, 
.- Preſents, as tis fitting, 
Petition and greeting. 


O you victorious and brave 
Vour now ſubdued and ſuppliant ſlave 
Moſt humbly ſues for pardon, 
Who when I fought till cut me down, 
And when I, vanquiſh'd, fled the town, 5 
Purſu'd and laid me hard on. 


Now lowly crouch'd, I cry, Peccavi, 
And proſtrate, ſupplicate pawr ma vie, 
Your mercy I rely on. 
For you, my conqu'ror and my King, 10 
In pard'ning, as in puniſhing, 
Will ſhew yourſelf a lion. 


TOM MULLINIX AND DICK. 19 


Alas, Sir, I had no deſign, 
But was unwarily drawn in ; 
For ſpite I ne'er had any. Ig 
»Twas the damn'd *ſquire with the hard name; 
The de'il too that ow'd me a ſhame, 
The devil and Delany ; 


They tempted me t'attack your Highneſs, 

And then, with wonted wile and flineſs, 20 
They left me in the lurch. 

Unhappy wretch ! for now I ween, 

I've nothing left to vent my ſpleen 
But ferula and birch ; 


And they, alas, yield ſmall relief #6: 156 
Seem rather to renew my grief, 
My wounds bleed all anew : 


For ev'ry ſtroke goes to my heart, 
And at each laſh I feel the ſmart | 
Of laſh laid on by you. | 30 


Tom MuLLinix and Diek. 


OM and Dick had equal fame, 
And both had equal knowledge; 
Tom could write and ſpell his name, 
But Dick had ſeen the college. 


Dick a coxcomb, Tom was mad, | 5 
And both alike diverting; 
Tom was held the merrier lad, 
But Dick the beſt at farting. 
Dick would cock his noſe in ſcorn, 
But Tom was kind and loving: IC 
Tom a footboy bred and born, | 
But Dick was from an oven. 


Dick could neatly dance a jig, 


But Tom was beſt as borees ; 
Vor. VII. K 
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110 DICK, A MAGGOT.. 
Tom would pray for ev'ry Whig, 


And Dick curſe all the Tories. 


Dick would make a woful noiſe, 
And ſcold at an election; 


Tom huzza'd the blackguard boys, 


And held them in ſubjection. 


Tom could move with lordly grace 
Dick nimbly ſkip the gutter ; 


Tom could talk with folemn face, 
But Dick could better ſputter. 


Dick was come to high renown 
Since he commenc'd phy fician ; 

Tom was held by all the town 
The deeper politician, 


Tom had the genteeler ſwing, 


His hat could nicely put on ; 
Dick knew better how to ſwing 
His cane upon a button, 


Dick for repartee was fit, 


And Tom for deep diſcerning ; ; 
Dick was thought the brighter wit, 
But Tom had better learning. 


Dick with zealous no's and ay's 
Could roar as loud as Stentor, 
In the houſe tis all he ſays ; 


But Tom is eloquenter. 


Dick, A Maccor. 


S when from rooting in a bin, 
All powder'd o'er from tail to chin, 
A lively maggot fallies out, 
You know him by his hazel ſnont : 
So when the grandſon of his grandfire 
Forth iſſues wriggling, Dick Drawcanfir, 


— — — — — 


5 
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30 


35 


40 
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Imitated from CowLEY, 
To Dick. 


Ouleſt brute that ſtinks below, 
Why in this brown doſt thou appear ! 
For, wouldſt thou make a fouler ſhow, 
Thou muſt go naked all the year. 
Freſh from the mud a wallowing ſow, 


Would then be not ſo brown as thou. 


"Tis not the coat that looks fo dun; 
His hide emits a foulneſs out; 

Not one jot better looks the ſun 
Seen from behind a dirty clout : 

ds within a glaſs incloſe, 

The glaſs will ſeem as brown as thoſe, 


Thou now one heap of foulnefs art, 

All outward and within is foul ; 
Condenſed filth in ev'ry part, 

Thy body's clothed like thy ſoul ; 
Thy foul, which through thy hide of buff, 
Scarce glimmers like a dying ſnuff, 


Old carted bawds ſuch garments wear, 
When pelted all with dirt they ſhine ; 


W 
; 
0 
42 
i 


5 | 
CLAD ALL IN BROWN, iir 

With powder'd rump, and back and fide, 

You cannot blanch his tawny hide ; 

For 'tis beyond the power of meal 

The gypſey viſa ge to conceal : 

For, as he ſhakes his wainſcot chops, 

Down ev'ry mealy atom drops, 

And leaves the tartar phiz, in ſhow 

Like a freſh td juſt dropt on ſnow. 

5 


10 
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Such their exalted bodies are, 
As ſhrivel'd and as black as thine, 
If thou wert in a cart, I fear 
Thou wouldſt be pelted worſe than they're. 


Yet when we ſee thee thus array'd, | 25 
The neighbours think, it is but juſt, | 
That thou ſhouldſt take an honeſt trade, 
| And weekly carry out the duſt. 
1 Of cleanly houſes who will doubt, 
| When Dick cries, Daf to carry out ? | 30 


| Dio k's Variety. 


Ull uniformity in fools a 
1 I hate, who gape and ſneer by rules. | 
| | You, Mullinix, and flobb'ring C—, 
Who ev'ry day and hour the fame are; 
That vulgar talent I deſpiſe 5 
Of piſſing in the rabble's eyes. 
I And when I liſten to the noiſe 
Of idiots roaring to the boys; 
To-better judgments ſtil] ſubmitting, 
| 9 ſee but little wit in: n 10 
| Such paſtimes, when our taſte' is nice, 
| | Can pleaſe at moſt but once or twice. 


| But then conſider, Dick, you'll find 
it His genius of ſuperior kind; 
N 


— „ „ 


He never muddles in the dirt, 15 

Nor ſcow'rs the ſtreets without a ſhirt ; 

Though Dick, I dare preſume to ſay, 

Could do ſuch feats as well as they. 

1 Dick I could venture ev'ry where, 1 
[ Let the boys pelt him if they dare; 20 
1 He'd have em tried at the aſſizes 

For prieſts and Jeſuits in diſguiſes : 
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Swear they were with the Swedes at Bender, 
And liſting troops for the pretender. 
But Dick can fart, and dance, and friſk 25 
No other monkey half ſo brilk ; 
Now has the Speaker by the ears, 
Next moment in the houſe of peers ; 
Now ſcolding at my Lady Euſtace, 
Or thraſhing Babby in her new ſtays. 30 
Prefio begone: with t'other hop 
He's powd' ring in a barber's ſhop ; 
Now at the antechamber thruſting 
His noſe to get the circle juſt in, 
And damns his blood, that in the rear 35 
He ſees one ſingle Tory there: 
Then, woe be to my Lord Lieutenant, 
Again he'll tell him, and again on't. 


Part of the gth ode of the fourth book of Ho- 
RACE, addreſſed to Dr WILLIAM K Ius, 
late Lord Archbiſhop of DusL1n, 


Paulum ſepulte, &c, 


Irtũe conceal'd within our breaſt, 
Is inactivity at belt : . 

But never ſhall the muſe endure 
To let your virtues lie obſcure, 
Or ſuffer envy to conceal 5 
Your labours for the public weal. 
Within your breaſt all wiſdom lies, 
Either to govern or advile; | 
Your ſteddy ſoul preſerves her frame 
In good and evil times the ſame. Io 
Pale Avarice, and lurking Fraud 
Stand in your ſacred preſence aw'd ; 
Your hand alone from gold abſtains, 


Which drags the {1:viſh world in chains. 
K 3 
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Him for a happy man I own, | 15 
Whoſe fortune is not overgrown ; 
And happy he who wiſely knows 
To uſe the gifts that heav'n beſtows ; 
Or, if it pleaſe the pow'rs divine, 
Can ſuffer want, and not repine. 20 
The man who, infamy to-ſhun, 
Into the arms of death would run, 
That man is ready to defend 


With life his country, or his friend. 


VexsEs made for women who cry apples, 
SE -- | 


APPLES 


*. buy my fine wares, 
Plumbs, apples, and pears, 


A hundred a penny, is ee 
In conſcience too many : 
5 


Come, will you have any? 


My children are ſeven, 


I wiſh them in heaven, 5 


My huſband's a fot, 

With his pipe and his pot, 

Not a farthing will gain 'em, 10 
And I muſt maintain em. 


ASPARAGUS. 


Ipe ſparagraſs, 
Fit for lad or laſs 
To make their water paſs : 
O, tis pretty picking 
With a tender chicken, FS 
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ONIONS. 


Here's delicate onions to ſell, 
I promiſe to uſe you well. 
They make the blood warmer ; 
You'll feed like a farmer; 5 
For this is ev'ry cook's opinion : 
No fav'ry diſh without an onion : | 
But leſt your kiſſing ſhould be ſpoil'd, 
Your onions muſt be th'roughly boil'd ; 
Or elſe you may ſpare 10 
Your miſtreſs a ſhare, 
The ſecret will never be known ; 
She cannot diſcover 
The breath of her lover, 
But think it as ſweet as her own. | 15 


Ome, follow me by the ſmell, 5 


OYSTERS. 


Harming oyſters I cry, 
My maſters, come buy, 
So plump and fo freſh, 
So ſweet is the fleſh, 
No Colcheſter oyſter 5 
Is ſweeter and moiſter; 
Your ſtomach they ſettle, 
And rouſe up your mettle; 
They'll make you a dad | 
Of a laſs or a lad; | 20 
And Madam your wife 
They'll pleaſe to the life ; 
Be ſhe barren, be ſhe old, 
Be ſhe flut, or be ſhe ſcold, 
Eat my oſters, and lie near her, 15 
She'll be fruitful, never fear her. 


HE R- 


——_— — 
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HER RING. 


E not ſparing, 
Leave off ſwearing. 

Buy my herring 

Freſh from Malahide “, 

Better ne'er was try d. 
Come eat em with pure freſh butter and muſtard, 
Their bellies are ſoft, and as white as a cuſtard, 
Come, ſixpence a dozen to get me ſome bread, 
Or, like my own herrings, I ſoon ſhall be dead, 


o R AN GES. 


Ome buy my fine oranges, ſauce for your veal, 
And charming when _ d in a pot of brown 
ale. 
Well roaſted with ſugar and wine in a cup, 
They'll make a ſweet biſhop when ning ſup. 


To LOVE. ; 


N all I wiſh how happy ſhould I be, 
Thou grand deluder, were it not for thee ? 

So weak thou art, that fools thy pow'r deſpiſe, 
And yet ſo ſtrong, thou triumph'ſt o'er the wiſe, 
Thy traps are laid with ſuch peculiar art, 
They catch the cautious ; let the raſh depart. 
Moſt nets are fill'd by want of thought and care, 
But too much thinking brings us to thy ſnare, 

Where held by thee, in ſlavery we ſtay, 

And throw the pleaſing part of life away. 10 


fot Mis tem re mk ben Dali famous for her- 
8. 
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But what does moſt my indignation move, 
Diſcretion, thou wert ne er a friend to Love! 

Thy chief delight is to defeat thoſe arts, 

By which he kindles mutual flames in hearts; | 
While the blind loit'ring god is at his play, 15 
Thou ſteal'ſt his golden pointed darts away; 

Thoſe darts which never fail; and in their ſtead 
Convey'ſt malignant arrows tipt with lead: 

The heedleſs god ſuſpecting no deceits, 

Shoots on, and thinks he has done wondrous feats; 
But the poor nymph, who feels her vitals burn, 21 
And from her ſhepherd can find no return, 

Laments and rapes at the power divine, 

When, curs'd D:/cretion ! all the fault was thine. 
Cupid and Hymen thou haſt ſet at odds, 25 
And bred ſuch feuds betwixt thoſe kindred gods, 
That Venus cannot reconcile her ſons; 

When one appears, away the other runs, 

The former ſcales, wherein he us'd to poiſe 

Love againſt love, and equal joys with joys, 30 
Are now fill'd up with avarice and pride, 

Where titles, power, and riches ſtill ſubſide. 

Then, gentle Venus, to thy father run, 

And tell him how thy children are undone ; | 
Prepare his bolts to give one fatal blow, 35 
And ſtrike Difcretion to the ſhades below. 


The following lines were wrote upon a very 
old glaſs of Sir AAT RUR Acuzson's. 


Rail glaſs, thou mortal art, as well as I, 
Though none can tell, which of us firſt ſhall die. 


Anſwered 


; 8 


Anſwered extempore by Dr S wirr. 


E boch ane mortal; but thou, frailer creature, 


Mayſt die, like me, by chance, but not by 


nature. 


VEIRSES cut by two of the Dean's friends“ ñ 


upon a pane of glaſs in one of his parlours. 


Bard, on whom Phoebus his ſpirit beſtow'd, 
Reſolving t'acknowledge the bounty he ow'd, 
Found out a new method at once of confeſling, 

And making the moſt of fo mighty a bleſſing, _ 
To the god he'd be grateful, but mortals he'd chouſe 
By making his patron preſide in his houſe ; 6 
And wiſely foreſaw this advantage from thence, 


That the god would in honour bear moſt of th' ex- 


pence : 13 | 
So the bard he finds drink, and leaves Phoebus to 
treat | tt a 
With the thoughts he inſpires, regardleſs of meat. 10 
Hence they that come hither expecting to dine, 
Are always fobb'd off with ſheer wit and ſheer wine. 


On another window. 


RE the gueſts of this houſe ſtill doom'd to be 
; cheated ? | 
Sure the fates have decreed they by halves ſhould be 
treated. | | 
In the day of good John +, if you came here to dine, 
You had choice of good meat, no choice of good wine. 


* Theſe were written by Dr Delany in conjunction with Stella, 
and produced the verſes, intitled, Apollo to the Dean. See vol. 6. 


p. 254 


+ Dr John Stearn, late Lord Biſhop of Clogher, who had been 


the predeceſſor of Dr Swift in the deanery of St Patrick's, aud was | 


always diſtinguiſhed for his great boſpitality. 


EPITAPH ON D. SCHOMBERG. 119 


In Jonathan's reign, if you come here to eat, * 
Lou have choice of good wine, no choice of good 
meat. 


Oh Jove ! then how fully might all ſides be bleſt, 


Wouldſt thou but agree to this humble requeſt : 
Put both deans in one ; or if that's too much trouble, 


"Inſtead of the deans, make the dean'ry double. 10 


An Eritaenu by Dr Swirr to the memory 
of FxxDpErRIckx Duke of ScuOmzERc, 
who was unhappily killed in croſſing the ri- 
ver Boyne on the iſt of July 1690, and was 
buried in St Patriek's cathedral, where the 


Dean and chapter erected a ſmall monument 
to his honour at their own expence. 


Hic infra ſitum eſt corpus 
FRE DERICI DUCIS DE SCHOMBERG, 
ad BupinDam occiſi, A. D. 1690. 
Dxzcanvs et CAPITULUM maximopere 
etiam atque etiam peticrunt, 
| Ut ERE DES Dvucis monumentum 
In memoriam PARENTIS erigendum curarent : 
Sed poſtquam per epiſtolas, per amicos, 
diu ac ſæpe orando nil profecere ; 
Hunc demum lapidem ipſi ſtatuerunt, 
* Saltem ut ſcias, hoſpes, 
Ubinam terrarum Scexzzkozxszs cineres delite- 
ſcunt. 
Plus potuit fama virtutis apud n 
uam ſanguinis proximitas apud ſuos. 
A. D. 1731. 


* The words that Dr Swift firſt concluded the epitaph with, 
were, Saltem ut ſciat viator — guali in call tanti du- 
Foris cineres deliteſtunt. For the author was always heard to ſpeak 
with great reverence of the memory of that brave Duke, as well 
as his glorious maſter K. William; and indeed of all others who 
have ſtruggled for the liberties of theſe kingdoms, againſt the * 
peated attempts of arbitrary power. Dub. edit. ä 


A BaLLadD on the game of Tx Ar IC“. 


Written at the caſtle of Dublin, in the time of the 
Earl of Berkeley's government. 


Y Lord+, to find out who muſt deal, 
Delivers cards about, 3 
But the firſt knave does ſeldom fail 
To find the Decor out. 


But then his Honour cry'd, Godzooks ! 
And ſeem'd to knit his brow ; 


For on a knave he never looks 
But h'thinks upon Jack How. 


* By caſting our eyes over this ballad, we way obſerve in what 
manner the Earl and Counteſs of Berkeley, and their little group 
at the caſtle of Dublin, ſpent their evenings in private, when they 
were totally diſengaged from the noiſe, the buſtle, and the plague 
of buſineſs and ceremony. The ſeveral characters which make up 
this little group, are the Earl and Counteſs of Berkeley, Mrs Bid- 
dy Floyd, Mrs Herries, Mrs Welton, and Dr Swift. This bal- 
lad appears to have been deſigned as a piece of raillery upon the 
whole ſet, and written purely for their domeſtic entertainment. 
This poem, fo far as it runs, is full of mirth and humour; the 
ſecond ſtanza in particular is wonderfully (triking.  ' — © 


But then bis honour cry'4, &c. 


The ſurpriſe of my Lord Berkeley, and the bringing Jack How 
to remembrance upon the \ fight of a knave, for no other reaſon 
than becauſe he was a famous anti-courtier in thoſe times, perpe- 
tually oppoſing and thwarting the meaſures of K. William in the 
honſe of Commons, is a whimſical piece of drollery in the poetic 
train, eſpecially when addreſſed to a court lord in one of the high- 
eſt employments. We are at a loſs to know whether any more 
characters were deſigned to have been introduced into this ballad; 
but we may reaſonably ſuppoſe there were, becauſe in reality it 
ſcemeth to have been broken off in the very midſt of its career. 
However, indeed the politercls of Dr Swift would not ſuffer him 
to enlarge or correct it, after my Lady Betty Berkeley had in a 
manner given it the finiſning ſtroke; on occalion of which he writ 
the Ballad to the tune of the cutpurje, [in vol. 6. p. 71.) which 
hath abundance of life, humour, pleaſantry, and puliteneſs. Swift, 


+ The Earl of Berkeley. 


oy YO 


VERSES ON THE UNION. 12t 


My Lady, though ſhe is no player, 
Some bungling partner takes, N 10 

And wedg'd in corner of a chair | 
Takes ſnuff, and holds the ſtakes. 


Dame Floyd * looks out in grave ſuſpenſe 
For pair-royals' and ſequents ; 
But wiſely cautious of her pence is 
The caſtle ſeldom frequents. 
Quoth Herries, fairly putting caſes, 
I'd won it on my word, 
If I had but a pair of aces, | 
And could pick. up a third. 20 


& . 


But Weſton has a new · caſt gown 
On Sundays to be fine in, 

And, if ſhe can but win a crown, 
"Twill juſt new dye the lining. 


“ With theſe is Parſon Swift, 25 
Not knowing how to ſpend his time, 

& Does make a wretched ſhift, 
To deafen them with puns and rhyme t.“ 


VRS xs ſaid to be written on the UNION. 


HE Queen I has lately loſt a part 
Of her entirely-Engliſp heart, 
For want of which, by way of botch, 
She piec'd it up again with Scotch, 
Bleſs'd revolution, which create 8 
Divided hearts, united ſtates ! | 


Biddy Floyd. See letter to Colonel Hunter, in vol. 8, lett. 96. 
p. 208. and vol. 6. p. 107, 

+ Lady Betty Berkeley, finding this ballad in the author's room 
unfiniſhed, underwrit the laſt ſtanza, and left the . where ſhe 
bad found it. Sce vol. 6. Po 71. 

} Anne. 
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122 WILL. W O0OD's PETITION. 


See how the double nation lies; | 
Like a rich coat with ſkirts of frize : 

As if a man in making poſies 

Should bundle thiſtles up with r oſes. 10 
Who ever yet a union ſaw N 
Of kingdoms without faith or law? 

Henceforward let no ſtateſman dare 

A kingdom to a ſhip compare ; : 
Leſt he ſhould call our commonweal Is 
A veſſel with a double keel; 

Which, juſt like ours, new rlgg'd and mann'd, 

And got about a league from land, BS Mis 
By change of wind to leeward 5 

The pilot knew not how to guide. 20 
So toſſing faction will o'erwhelm 
Our crazy double - bottom'd realm. 


„ WII I. Woo d's petition to the people of 
IR LAX D, being an excellent new SON. 


Suppoſed to be made and Jung in the ſtreet of Dublin, 


by WILLIAM Woop, ironmonger and halfpenny- 
- monger. 1725, BETTE | 


TY dear Iriſh, folks, 
Come leave off your jokes, 
And buy up my halfpence ſo fine: 

So fair and fo bright, 
They'll give you delight ; | "7 
Obſerve how they gliſter and ſhine, | 


They'll ſell, to my grief, 
As cheap as neck-beef, 
For counters at cards to your wife; _ 
| And every day | 10 
Your children may play | 
Span- farthing, or toſs on the knife. 


WILL. WOOD's PETITION. 123 


Come hither and try 
I'll teach you to buy 

A pot of good ale for a fartbing: 15 
Come; threepence a ſcore, A 
I] aſk you no more, 


And a fig for the Drapier and Harding *. 


When tradeſmen have gold, 

The thief will be bold, 20 
By day and by night for to rob him: 

My copper is ſuch, 

No robber will touch, 
And ſo you may daintily bob him. 


The little blackguard, | 25 
| Who pets very hard 
His halfpence for cleaning your ſhoes ; 
When his pockets are cramm'd 
With mine, and be d——d, 
He may ſwear he has nothing to loſe, - 30 
Here's halfpence in plenty, 
For one you'll have twenty, 
Though thouſands are not worth a pudden. 
Your neighbours will think, 
When your pocket cries chink, if 35 
You are grown plaguy rich on a ſudden. 


You will be my thankers, 
I'll make you my bankers, 
As good as Ben Burton or Fade + : iT 
For nothing ſhall paſs 
But my pretty braſs, 
And then you'll be all. of a trade. 


Il 'm a ſon of a whore, 
If I have a word more 


The Drapier's printer, 
+ Two famous bankers. 
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To fay in this wretched condition. 45 
If my coin will not paſs, - 
I muſt die like an aſs; 

And ſo I conclude my petition. . 


An Er1crxam on Wood's BRASS Mox Ex. 


Art'ret was welcom'd to the ſhore 
Firſt with:the brazen canons roar ; 
To meet him next the ſoldier comes, 
With brazen trumps and brazen drums ; 
Aproaching near the town, he hears 5 
 'The brazen bell ſalute his ears: 
But when Wood's braſs began to ſound, 
Guns, trumpets, drums, and bells were drown'd. 


rn 
On the D5—— of C——s, 


— B-—— was the Dean's:familiar friend: 
James grows a Duke; their friendſhip here muſt end. 
Surely the Dean deſerves a fore rebuke, 
From knowing * he knows a Duke. 


An EP1GRAM on SCOLDING, 


Reat folks are of a finer mold ! 
Lord ! how politely they can ſcold ! 
While a courſe Engliſh tongue will itch 
For whore and ropue, and dog and bitch. 


/ 


CATULLUS 


125 


* 


Carvrr ee de LzSBIA. 


Lie mi dicit femper male; nec ſacet — 

De me. Leſbia me, diſpeream, niſi amat. 

Quo figno? quia ſunt totidem mea: deprecor illam 
Aſfidue ; verum, diſpeream, niſi amo. 


In ENGLISH. 


Eſbia for ever on me rails, 
To talk of me ſhe never fails. by 

Now hang me, but for all her art, 

I find that I have gain'd her heart, 

My proof is this; I plainly ſee, 5 

The caſe is juſt the ſame with me; 

I curſe her ev'ry hour ſincerely, 

Yet, hang me, but I love her dearly. 


Mr Jason Hassanrnr, a woollen-drapier in 


Dublin, put up the fign of the ue fleece, 
and defired a n in verſe, 


Aſon, the valiant . of Greece, 

From Colchos brought the golden fleece ; 
We comb the wool, refine the ſtuff; . 
For modern Jaſons that s enough. : 
Oh ! could we tame yon avaichful dragon v, 5 
Old Jaſon would have Jeſs to brag on. 


The AvTH#oR's manner of living. 


N rainy days alone I dine 
Upon a chick, and pint of wine. 


* England, 
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126 VERSES ON A LADY. 


On rainy days I dine alone, 

And pick my chicken to the bone: 

But this my ſervants much enrages, 5 
No ſcraps remain to fave board · wages. | 

In weather fine I nothing ſpend, 

But often ſpunge upon a friend: 

Yet where he's not fo rich as I; 


I pay my club, and ſo good md — 10 


To a LApr, who deſired the author to write 
ſome verſes upon her in the heroic ſtyle. 


Written at London in the year 1726. 


Fter venting all my ſpite, 
Tell me, what have I to write? 

Ev'ry error I would find 
Through the mazes of your mind, | 
Have my buſy muſe employ'd, 5 
Till the company is cloy'd. 
Are you poſitive and fretful, 
Heedleſs, ignorant, forgetful ? 


Theſe, and twenty follies more, 


IT have often told before. 19 


Hearken what my lady fays; 
Have I nothing then to praiſe ? 
IIl it fits you to be witty, ; 
Where a fault ſhould move your pity. 
Tf you think me too conceited, 15 
Or to paſſion quickly heated; 
If my wand'ring head be leſs 
Set on reading than on dreſs: 
If I always ſeem fo dull t'ye ; 
I can ſolve the difi—culty, | 20 


You would teach me to be wiſe ; 
Truth and honour how to prize; 
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How to ſhine in converſation, 
And with credit fill my ſtation ; 


How to reliſh notions high ; 26 
How to live, and how to die. 


But it was decreed by fate, 
Mr Dean, you come to late; 
Well I know, you can diſcern, | 
Jam now too old to learn: 39 
Follies from my youth inſtill'd 
Have my ſoul entirely fill'd: 
In my head and heart they centre ; 
Nor will let your leſſons enter. 


Bred a fondling and an heireſs ; 35 
| Dreſs'd like any lady-may'rels ; 

Cocker'd by the ſervants round, 
Was too good to touch the ground; 
Thought the life of ev'ry lady | 
Should be one continual playday ; 40 
Balls, and maſquerades, and ſhows, - 
Vilits, plays, and powder'd beaux. 


Thus you have my cafe at large; 
And may now perform your charge. 
Thoſe materials I have furniſh'd, 11522 57508 
When by you refin'd and burniſh'd, 
Muſt, that all the world may know em, 
Re reduc'd into a poem. 
But I beg ſuſpend a while | 
That fame paltry burleſque ſtyle ; 50 
Drop for once your conſtant rule, 
Turning all to ridicule: 
Teaching others how to ape ye; 
Court nor parliament can 'ſcape ye; | 
Treat the public and your friends 55 
Both alike, while neither mends. 


Sing my praiſe in ſtrain ſublime >. 
Treat not me with doggrel rhyme. 


128 VERSES ON A LADY. 
*Tis but juſt, you ſhould produce 

With each fault each fault's excuſe : 

Not to publiſh ev'ry trifle, 

And my few perfections ſtifle. 

With ſome gifts at leaſt endow me, 
Which my very foes allow me, 

Am I ſpiteful, proud, unjuſt ? 

Did I ever break my truſt ? 

Which of all your modern dames 

Cenlures leſs, or leſs defames ? 

In good manners am I faulty ? 

Can you call me rude or haughty ? 

Did I e'er my mite with-hold 

From the impotent and old ? 

When did eve I omit 

Due regard for men of wit? 

When have I eſteem expreſs'd 

For a coxcomb paily dreſs'd ? 

Do I, like the female tribe, 

Think it wit to fleer and gibe ? 

Who, with leſfs-defigning ends, 

Kindlier entertains their friends ? =Y 
With good words and count'nance ſprightly 
Strive to treat them all politely. 


Think not cards my chief diverſion ; 
*Tis a wrong unjuſt afperfion : 
Never knew I any good in um, 
But to doze my head like lodanum : 
We by play, as men by drinking, 
Paſs our nights to drive out thinking. 
From my ailments give me leiſure ; 
I ſhall read and think with pleafure; - 
Converſation learn to reliſh, | 
And with books my mind imbelliſh. 


Now, methinks, I hear you cry, 
Mr ** you muſt reply. 


70 


90 


VERSES ON A LADY. 
Madam, I allow *tis true: 
All theſe praiſes are your due. 
You, like ſome acute philoſopher, 
Ev'ry fault have drawn a gloſs over; 
Placing in the ſtrongeſt light 
All your virtues to wy fipht. 


Though you lead a blameleſs life, 
Live an humble, prudent wife ; 
Anſwer all domeſtic ends, 
What is this to us your friends ? 
Though your children by a nod 
Stand in awe without the rod : 
Though by your obliging ſway 
Servants love you, and obey; / 
Though you treat us with a ſmile, _ 
Clear your looks, and ſmooth your ſtyle; 
Load our plates from,ey'ry diſh'; 
This is not the thing we wiſh. 
Col'nel may be your debtor , 
We expect employment. better. 
You muſt learn, if you would gain us, 
With good ſenſe to entertain us. | 


Scholars, when good ſenſe deſcribing, 
Call it taſting and imbibing; 
Metaphoric meat and driok 
Is to underſtand and think: 

We may carve for others thus, 
And let others carve for us: 

To diſcourſe and to attend, 

Is, to help yourſelf and friend. 
Converſation is but carving : 
Carve for all, yourſelf is ſtarving : 
Give no more to ev'ry gueſt, 
Than he's able to digeſt : 

Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time. 
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130 VERSES ON A LADY. 
Carve to all but Juſt enough ; 
Let them neither ſtarve nor ſtuff: _ 
And that you may have your due, 
Let your neighbours carve for you. 
This compariſon will hold, 135 
Could it well in rhyme be told, 
How converſing, liſt' ning, thinking, 
| Juſtly may reſemble drinking ; 
1 For a friend a glaſs you fill, | 
11 What is this but to inſtil ? 140 
i To conclude this long eſſay: 
Pardon if I diſobey ; 
Nor againſt my nat'ral vein 
Treat you in heroic ſtrain. | 
I, as all the pariſh knows, | 14 
1 Hardly can be grave in proſe: | 
113 Still to laſh, and laſhing ſmile, 
| IIl befits a lofty ſtyle. 
i From the planet of my birth 
4 I encounter vice with mirth. 150 
| Wicked miniſters of ſtate | 
| I can eafier ſcorn, than hate: 
And I find it anſwers right ; 
Scorn torments them more than ſpight. 


All the vices of a court 155 
Do but ſerve to make me ſport. 
Were I in ſome foreipn realm, 
Þ Which all vices overwhelm ; 
Lf 2 2 „„ „ „ «„ „ „ „ 
] S #* „ % % „ „ „„ * 
li „ » „„ „ „„ „ „ * 
2 2 „ „„ # „„ „% 
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| When my muſe officious ventures 
On the nation's repreſen ters. 160 


VERSES ON ALADY. 


Teaching by what golden rules 
Into knaves they turn their fools : 

How the helm is rul'd by Walpole, 

At whoſe oars, like ſlaves, they all pull 
Let the veſſel ſplit on ſhelves ; 

With the freight enrich themſelves : 
Safe within my little wherry, 

All their madneſs makes me merry : 
Like the watermen of Thames, 

I row by, and call them names. 

Like the ever-laughing ſage, 

In a jeſt I ſpend my rage. 

(Though it muſt be underſtood, 

I would hang them if I cou'd) 

If I can but fill my nitch, 

I attempt no higher pitch. 

Leave to D'Anvers and his mate, 
Maxims wiſe to rule the ſtate. 

Pult*ney deep, accompliſh'd St Johns, 
Scourge the villains with a vengeance : 
Let me, though the ſmell be noiſom, 
Strip their bums , let Caleb “ horſe em, 
Then apply Alecto's whip, | 

Till they wriggle, howl, and ſkip. 


Duce is in you, Mr Dean: 
What can all this paſſion | mean ! 
Mention courts, you I ne'er be quiet; 
On corruptions running riot. 
End, as it befits your ſtation: 
Come to uſe and application: | 
Nor with ſenates keep a fuſs. 
I ſubmit and anſwer thus. 


If the machinations brewing, 
To complete the public ruin, 
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0 Caleb D'Anvers, the — * writer of the paper called the 
Croft/man. Theſe papers are ſuppoſed to be written by the Lord 


Bolingbroke, and Mr Pulteney, created Earl of Bath. 
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Never once could have the pow'r - 19 
To affect me half an hour 3, 
(Sooner would I write, in buſkins, 
Mournful elegies on *'Bluſkins) ; 
If I laugh at Whig and Tory; | 
I conclude @ fortiori, _ | 200 
All your eloquence will ſcarce 
Drive me from my fav'rite farce. 
This I muſt infiſt on. For, as 
It is well obſerv'd by + Horace, IT 
Ridicule has greater pow'r ; 24/1 200k 
To reform the world, than ſour, | 
Horſes thus, let jockies judge elſe, 
Switches better guide than cudgels. 
Baſtings heavy, dry, obtuſe, 
Only dulneſs can produce; 4 210 
While a little gentle jerking 8 
Sets the ſpirits all a working. 

Thus, I find it by experiment, 
Scolding moves you leſs than merriment. 


I may ſtorm and rage in vain; 215 


It but ſtupifies your brain. 

But with railler yto nette. 

Sets your thoughts upon their mettle :; 

Gives imagination ſcope ; | 
Never lets your mind elope; 220 
Drives out brangling and conteation, | 
Brings in reaſon and invention. 

For your ſake, as well as: mine, 


I the lofty ſtyle decline. 


I, who love to have a' a edu 1885 
Both at ſ—n—e-h—ſ and—— ; 
That they might ſome better way tread, 
To avoid the public hatred ; 


* A famous thief, who y was changed fome 3 years ine See vol 6. 
p. . ; 5. 
: 4 Adlkikracecoth: 
Fortius et melius, A. 814 4 
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Thought no method more commodious, 

Than to ſhow their vices odious ; 230 
Which 1 chuſe to make appear, | 
Not by anger, but a ſneer : 

As my method of reforming 

Is by laughing, not by ſtorming ; 

(For my friends have always thought 235 
Tenderneſs my greateſt fault); 

Would you have me change my ſtyle ; 

On your faults no longer ſmile, 

But, to patch up all your quarrels, 

Quote you texts from Plutarch's morals ; 240 
Or from Solomon produce 

Maxims teaching wiſdom's uſe ? 


If I treat you like a -d H, 
You have cheap-enough compounded. 
Can you put in higher claims | 245 
Than the owners of St J—s ? 
You are not fo great a grievance, 
As the hirelings of St Stephen's. 
You are of a lower claſs 
Than my friend Sir Robert Braſs. 250 
None of theſe have mercy found; | 
I have laugh'd, and laſh'd them round. 


Have you ſeen a rocket fly ? 
You cou'd ſwear it pierc'd the ſky : 
It but reach'd the middle air, 255 
Burſting into pieces there: 
Thouſand ſparkles falling down, 
Light on many a coxcomb's crown : 
See what mirth the ſport creates ; 
Singes hair, but breaks no pates. 260 
Thus ſhould I attempt to climb, : 
Treat you in a ſtyle ſublime, 
Such a rocket is my mule ; 
Should I lofty numbers chuſe, mph 
Vor. VII. M | 
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Ere I reach'd Parnaſſus' top, 265 
I ſhould burſt, and burſting drop. 

All my fire would fall in ſcraps ; 

Give your head ſome pentle raps ; 

Only make it ſmart a while ; 

Then could I forbear to ſmile, 270 
When I found the tingling pain, 

Ent'ring warm your frigid brain : 

Make you able upon ſight, 

To decide of wrong and right ; 
Talk with ſenſe whate'er you pleaſe on ; 275 
Learn td reliſh truth and Reaſon ? 


Thus we ſhould gain our prize ; 
I to laugh, and you grow wiſe, 


The DISCOVERY 


Hen wiſe Lord Berkley firſt came here, 
Stateſmen and mob expected wonders ; 
Nor thought to find fo great a peer 
Ere a week paſt committing blunders. / 
Till on a day cut out by fate, 4 5 
When folks came thick to make their court, 
Out ſlipt a myſtery of ſtate, | 
To give the town and country ſport. 
Now enters Buſh + with new ſtate-airs, 
.« His Lordſhip's premier miniſter ; 10 
And who in all profound affairs 
Is held as needful as his clyſter 4. 


When the Earl of Berkeley went over to Ireland as one of 
the Lords Juſtices, the author, in compliance with his invitation, 
went over with him as chaplain and private ſecretary. But Buſh, 
another of the Earl's attendants, having inſinuated, that the place 
of ſecretary was not proper for a clergyman, found means, ſoon 
after they arrived at Dublin, to obtain it for himſelf, — Swift, 
fired with indignation at this injurious treatment, writ this ſatirical 
copy of verſes. Swift. | 

+ My Lord's wiſe ſecretary. 

} Always taken before my Lord went to council. 
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With head reclining on his ſhoulder, 
He deals and hears myſterious chat, 
While every ignorant beholder 2 15 
Aſks of his neighbour, Who is that ? 
With this he put up to my Lord, 
The courtiers kept their diſtance due, 
He twitch'd his ſleeve, and ſtole a word; 
Then to a corner both withdrew. 20 
Imagine now my Lord and Buſh 
- Whiſp'ring in junto moſt profound, 
Like good King Phyz, and good King Uſh “, 
While all the reſt ſtood gaping round. | 
At length a ſpark not too well bred, 25 
Of forward face and ear acute, 
Advanc'd on tiptoe, lean'd his head, 
To overhear the grand diſpute ; 
To learn what northern kings deſign, 
Or from Whitehall ſome new expreſs, 30 
Papiſts diſarm'd, or fall of coin; 
For ſure (thought he) it can't be leſs. 
My Lord, faid Buſh, a friend and I 
Diſguis'd in two old thread-bare coats, 
Ere morning's dawn ſtole out to ſpy 35 
How markets went for hay and oats : 
With that he draws two handfuls out, 
The one was oats, the other hay ; 
Puts this to's Excellency's ſnout, 
And begs he would the other weigh. 40 
My Lord ſeems pleas'd, but till directs 
By all means to bring down the rates : 
Then, with a congee circumflex, 
Buſh, ſmiling round on all, retreats, 
Our liſt'ner ſtood a while confus'd, 45 
But gath' ring ſpirits wiſely ran for't, 
Enrag'd to ſee the world abus'd 
By two ſuch whiſp'ring kings of Brentford. 


* Vide the Rehe arſal. 
M 2 The 


The PxoBLEM. 


That my Lord B-—ley inks when he's in 
love. 


ID ever problem thus perplex, 
Or more employ the female ſex ? 
So ſweet a paſſion, who would think, 
Jove ever form'd to make a ſtink ! 
The ladies vow and ſwear they'll try, 5 
Whether it be a truth or lie. 


Love's fire, it ſeems, like inward heat, 
Works in my Lord by ſtool and ſweat ; 
Which brings a ſtink from ev'ry pore, - 
And from behind, and from before : ro 
Vet what is wonderful to tell it, 
None but the fav'rite nymph can ſmell it. 
But now to ſolve the nat'ral cauſe 
By ſober philoſophie laws: (4 | 
Whether all paſſions, when in ferment, 15 
Work out, as anger does in vermin; 
So when a weazel you torment, 
You find his paſſion by bis ſcent, 
We read of kings, who in a fright, 
Though on a throne, would fall to ſh 
Beſides all this, deep ſcholars kno:s, 
That the main ſtring of Cupid's bow, 
Once on a time was an a——gut, 
Now to a nobler office put, 
By favour or deſert preferr'd 25 
From giving paſſage to a t 
But till, though fix d among the ſtars, 
Does ſympathize with human a——. 
Thus, when you feel an hard-bound breech, 
Conclude love's bow- ſtring at full ſtretch, 20 


20 
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Till the kind looſeneſs comes, and then 
Conclude the bow relax'd again, 


And now the ladies all are bent 
To try the great experiment, 
Ambitious of a regent's heart, 35 
Spread all their charms to catch af 
Watching the firſt unſav'ry wind, 
Some ply before, and ſome behind. 
My Lord, on fire amidſt the dames, ö 
F ts like a laurel in the flames. 40 
The fair approach the ſpeaking part, 
To try the back- way to his heart. 
For, as when we a gun diſcharge, 
Although the bore be ne'er fo large, { 
Before the flame from muzzle burſt, 45 
Juſt at the breech it flaſhes firſt : 
So from my Lord his paſſion broke, 
He farted firſt, and then he ſpoke. 


The ladies vaniſh in the ſmother, 
To confer notes with one another : 50 
And now they all agree to name 
Whom each one thought the happy dame. 
Quoth Neal, whate'er the reſt may think, 
I'm ſure *twas I that ſmelt the ſtink. 
You ſmell the ſtink ! by G=-——;, you lie, 55 
Quoth Roſs, for I'll be ſworn 'twas I, 
Ladies, quoth Levens, pray forbear, 
Let's not fall out, we all had ſhare; 
And, by the moſt I can diſcover, 
My Lord's an univerſal lover. 60 
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A Love-Porm from a PRYSICIA&N to 


his MI STRESS. 
; r 


Written at London in the year 1738 *. 


Y poets we are well aſſur'd 
That love, alas! can ne'er be cur'd : 

A complicated heap of iii, 
Deſpiſing Boluſes and pilli. 
Ah! Chloe, this I find is true, 
Since firſt I gave my heart to you. 
Now, by your cruelty Bard bound, 

ſtrain my guts, my colon wound: 
Now, jealouſy my grambling tripes 
Aſſaults with grating, grinding gripes : 
When pity in thoſe eyes I view, 
My bowels wambling make me ſpue. 
When I an am'rous kiſs deſign'd, 
I belch'd a hurricane of ind. 
” Once you a gentle ſigh let fall, 
Remember how I/’ it all; E 
What colic pangs from thence I felt, 
Had you but known, your heart would melt, 
Like ruffling winds in caverns pent, 
Till nature pointed out a vent. 
How have you torn my, heart to pieces, 
With maggots, humours, and caprices ! 
By which I got the hemorrhoids, 
And loathſome worms my anus voids. 
Whene'er I hear a rival nam'd, 
I feel my body all inflam'd, 
Which breaking out in boil, and Planer, 
With yellow 2 my linen tains. 
Or, parch'd with unextinguiſh'd 7birf, 
Small beer I guzz/ till I burft : 


* Dean Swi't was not ig London after the year 1727, 
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And then I drag a bloated corpus, 

Swell'd with a dropfy like a porpus ; 

When, if I cannot purge or flale, 

I muſt be tapp'd to fill a pail. 


On a a s being ſent to Newgate, 
by 


Etter we all were in our graves 

Than live in ſlavery to ſlaves; 

Worſe than the anarchy at ſea, 

Where fiſhes on each other prey : 

Where ev'ry trout can make as high rants 5 
O'er his inferiors as our tyrants ; 

And ſwagger while the coaſt is clear: 

But ſhould a lordly pike, appear, 

Away you ſee the varlet ſcud, 

Or hide his coward ſaout in mud. 10 
Thus, if a gudgeon meet a roach, 

He dare not venture to approach ; 

Yet ſtill has impudence to riſe, 

And, like Domitian, leap at flies, 


On the little houſe by the church-yard of G- 


s TLENOOk. 


Hoever pleaſeth to inquire, 
Why yonder ſteeple wants a ſpire, 

The prey old fellow, poet Joe *, - 3 

The philoſophic cauſe will ſhow. . 1 
Once on a time a weſtern blaſt 5 
At leaſt twelve inches overcaſt, 
Reck' ning roof, weather - cook, and al, 
Which came with a prodigious fall ; 


* Mr Beaumont of Trim. 
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140 THE LITTLE HOUSE. 
And tumbling topſy-turvy round, 
Light with its bottom on the ground. 
For, by the laws of gravitation, 

It fell into its proper ſtation. 


This is the little ſtruttiog pile, 
You ſee juſt by the church-yard ſtile; 
The walls in tumbling gave a knock ; 
And thus the ſteeple got a ſhock : 
From whence the neighb'ring farmer calls 
The ſteeple, Knock, the vicar, * Walls, 


The vicar once a-week creeps in, 
Sits with his knees up to his chin ; 
Here cons his notes, and takes a whet, 

Till the ſmall ragged flock is met. 


A traveller, who by did paſs, 
Obſerv'd the roof behind the graſs; 
On tiptoe ſtood and rear'd his ſnout, 
And ſaw the parſon creeping out; 
Was much ſurpris d to fee a crow | 
Venture to build his neſt fo low. 


A ſchoolboy ran unto't, and thought, | 
The crib was down, the blackbird caught. 
A third, who loſt his way by night, 

Was forc'd for ſafety to alight ; 

And ſtepping o'er the fabric-roof, 

His horſe had like to ſpoil his hoof. 
Warburton took it in his noddle, 

This building was deſign'd a model 

Or of a pigeon-houſe, or oven, 

To bake one loaf, or keep one deve in. 

Then Mrs Johnſon gave her verdict, 
And ev'ry one was pleas'd that heard it : 
All that you make this ſtir about, ; 
Is but a ſtill which wants a ſpout, 


2 Reverend Archdeacon Wall, 
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UPON STEALING A CROWN. 141 


The Rev'rend Dr“ Raymond pueſs'd, 

More probably than all the reſt ; 

He ſaid, but that it wanted room, 45 
It might have been a pigmy's tomb. 


The Doctor's family came by, 
And little Miſs began to cry, 
Give me that houſe in my own hand: 
Then Madam bade the chariot ſtand, 50 
Call'd to the clerk in manner mild, 
Pray reach that thing here to the child; 
That thing, I mean, among the kale; 
And here's to buy a pot of ale. 


The clerk ſaid to her in a heat, 55 

What ! ſell my maſter's country-ſeat, 

Where he comes ev'ry week from town ? 

He would not fell it for a crown. 

Poh ! fellow, keep not ſuch a pother, 

In half an hour thou'lt make another. 60 
Says + Nancy, I can make for Miſs 

A finer houſe ten times than this; 


The Dean will give me willow-fticks, 
And Joe my apron-full of bricks. 


Upon ſtealing a Crown when the Dran 
was s allcep. 


By Dr SHERIDAN, / 


Ear Dean, ſince you in ſleepy wiſe 

Have op'd your mouth, and clos'd your eyes, 
Like ghoſt I glide along your floor, 

And ſoftly (hut the parlour-door ; 
For ſhould I break your ſweet repoſe, 5 
Who knows what money you might loſe ? 


* Miniſter of Trim. 
f The waiting-woman, 
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Since oftentimes it has been found, 


A dream has giv'n ten thouſand pound. 


Then ſleep, my friend, dear Dean, ſleep on, 
And all you get ſhall be your own, 
Provided you to this agree, 

That all you loſe belongs to me. 


The Dzan's anſwer. 


O, about twelve at night, the punk 


Steals from the cully when he's drunk ; 
Nor is contented with a treat, 


Without her privilege. to cheat. 


Nor can I the leaſt diff rence find, - 


But that you left no clap behind. 
But jeſt apart, reſtore, you capon ye, 


My twelve thirteens ® and ſixpence ba penny. 


To eat my meat, and drink my medlicot, 
And then to give me ſuch a deedly cut 
But tis obſerv'd that men in gowns 

Are moſt inclin'd to plunder crowns. 5 
Could you but change a crown as eaſy 


As you can ſteal one, how 'twould pleaſe ye! 


thought the Lady at St Cath'rines + 
Knew how to ſet you better patterns ; 


For this I will not dine with Agmondiſham , 


And for his victuals let a ragman diſh m. 
Saturday night. 


* An EriTayn on Dr Swir T's Dos: 


F all the dogs array'd in fur, 
Here under lies the trueſt cur. 


An Engliſh ſhilling paſſes for thirteen pence in Ireland. 


+ Lady Montcaſhel. 


} Agmondiſham Veſey, Eſq; a very worthy gentleman, for 


whom the author had a great 
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EPITAPH ON THE DEAN's DOG. 
He knew no tricks, he never flatter'd; 

Nor thoſe he fawn'd upon, beſpatter d: 

So far a courtier, he would wait, 

And condeſcend to lick a plate: 

But never ſtrove, O Swift, when fed, 

To bite the hand which gave him bread. 


Oh, that your dogs, who walk on two, 
Had only been but half as true 
Through thick and thin, replete or hollow, 
Thy ſteps unerring he would follow; 
While they who pride on being ſcholars, 
Deſert thee now with golden collars ; 
Or, like Actæon's horrid pack, 
Return, to fall upon thy back, 
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The author and his friends uſed to divert themſelves for amuſe- 
ment in making riddles; ſome of which have been printed, and 
were well received; as we hope the following will be, although we 


cannot tell the authors of each. [See vol. 6. p. 284-] 
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With borrow'd filver ſhine, 

What you ſee is none of mine, - | 
Firſt I ſhew you but a quarter, 

Like the bow that guards the Tartar, 
Then the half, and then the whole, 
Ever dancing round the pole. 

And what will raiſe your admiration, 

I am not one of God's creation, 

But ſprung, (and I this truth maintain), 
Like Pallas, from my father's brain. 
And after all, I chiefly owe 

My beauty to the ſhades below. 

Moſt wondrous forms you ſee me wear, 
A man, a woman, lion, bear, 

A fiſh, a fowl, a cloud, a field, 

All figures heav'n or earth can yield; 


10 


15 


44 _ RIDDLES. 


Like Daphne ſometimes in a tree : 
Yet am not one of all you ſee, 


AN OT H E R. 


Egotten, and born, and dying with noiſe, 
The terror of women, and pleaſure of boys, 

Like the fiction of poets concerning the wind, 
I'm chiefly unruly, when ſtrengeſt confin'd, 
For ſilver and gold I don't trouble my head, 5 
But all I delight in is pieces of lead ; 
Except when I trade with a ſhip or a town, 
Why then I make pieces of iron go down. 
One property more I would have you remark, 
No lady was ever more fond of a ſpark ; 10 
The moment I get one, my ſoul's all a- fire, 
And I roar out my joy, and in tranſport expire. 


A'NOT H'E 
Here is a gate, we know full well, 

That ſtands *twixt heav'n, and earth and hell, 
Where many for a paſſage venture, 
But very few are fond to enter ; 
Although tis open night and day, 5 
They for that reaſon ſhun this way: 
Both dukes and lords abhor its wood, 
They can't come near it for their blood. 
What other way they take to go, 
Another time I'll let you know, 10 
Yet commoners, with greateſt eaſe, 
Can find an entrance when they pleaſe. 
The pooreſt hither march in ſtate, 
(Or they can never paſs the gate), 
Like Roman generals triumphant, wh 15 
And then they take a turn and jump on't. | 


a 


If graveſt parſons here advance, | pen 
They cannot paſs before they dance ; 

There's not a ſoul that does reſort here, "Ak 
But ſtrips * to pay the n * 928 


ANOTHER 


Rom heav'n I fall, tho from earth I begin, / 

No lady alive can ſhew ſuch a ſkin. 
I'm bright as an angel, and light as a feather, . 
But heavy and dark when you ſqueeze me together. 
Though candour and truth in my aſpect I bear, 5 
Yet many poor creatures I help to inſnare, 
Though ſo much of heay'n appears in my make, 
The fouleſt impreſſions I eafily take. 
My parent and I produce one another, 9 
The mother the . 8 the daughter the mother. 


a N O nE R 


M up, and down, and round about, 
I'%e all the world can't find me ut: 
ough hundreds have employ'd their leiſure, 
They never yet could find my meaſure. 
I'm found almoſt.in ev'ry; garden, vals 8 
Nay in the compals of a farthing. 
There's neither chariot, coach, nor mill, 
Can move nyfach except: I will. 


a N O r u E R. 


I Am jet-black, as you may 5 
The ſon of pitch, and gloomy night; 
Let all that know me will agree, 

I'm dead except I live in light. 


Vol. VII. N 


14 RIDDLES. 


Sometimes is panegyric bigh, +6 it 
Like lofty Pindar, I can ſoar, _ = 

And raiſe a virgin to the ſky, .. /. | | 

4 Or ſink her to a pocky whore. 17 


My blood this day is very ſweet, 
To- morrow of a bitter juice 10 
Like milk tis cry'd about the . 
And ſo applied to diff rent uſe. - 
Moſt wondrous is my a a + ae... 
For with one colour I can pant: 
Pl make the devil a faint this hour, 15 
Next make a devil of © Re 5503 7! 


Through diſtant regions I can fly, 
Provide me but with paper wings, 
And fairly ſhew a reaſon, why wan 
Tbere ſhould be quarrels among Kings. n 
. And after all you'll think jt odd, 
When learned doctors oil ifpute, 
That I ſhould point the word of God, 
And ſhew where they can beſt confute. 


Let lawyers bawl and ſtrain their throats, 25 

Tis I that muſt the lands convey, ' 

And ſtrip the clients to their coats 

© Nay, give their very fouls away, © 
VETS TET 8 1D Lit 136 


; | pO SOT | 
A NOT HE R. 


Ver eating, never cloying, 
All devouring, all deſtroying, 
Never finding full repaſt, IP +424 
Till I eat the world at lat. 
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ANOTHER 


E are little airy creatures, 

All of diff' rent voice and features, 
One of us in plaſs is ſet, | 

One of us you'll find in jet, 

T'other you may ſee in tin, 

And the fourth a box within; Jas 
If the fifth you ſhould purſue, 
It can never fly from you. 


- 
-. 


ANOTHER, 
LL of us in one you'll find, 


Brethren of a wondrous kind ; 
Yet among us all no brother 


| Knows one tittle of the other; 


We in frequent councils are, 
And our marks of things declare, 
Where, to us unknown, a clerk 
Sits, and takes them in the dark. 
He's. the regiſter of all 1 
In our ken, both great and ſmall ; 
By us forms his laws and rules, 
He's our maſter, we his tools ; 
Yet we can with greateſt eaſe _ 
Turn and wind them where we pleaſe. . 
One of us alone can fleep, 
Yet no watch' the reſt will keep, 
But the moment that he cloſes, 
Ev'ry brother elſe repoſes. _ 
If wine's bought, or victuals dreſt, 
One enjoys them for the reſt. 


Pierce us all with wounding ſteel, 
One for all of us will feel. | 
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148 RIDDLE S. 
'Though ten thouſand cannons roar, 
Add to them ten thouſand more ; 


Let but one of us is found 4 25 
Who regards the dreadful found. _ | 


Do what is not fit to tell, 
There's but one of us can ſmell. 


FoNTINELLA to FLoKINDA 


Hen on. my boſom thy bright eyes, 
Florinda, dart their heav'nly beams, 
I feel not the leaſt love-ſurpriſe, 

Yet endleſs tears flow down in — 4 ; 
There's nought ſo beautiful in thee, _ 5 
But you may find the Game in me. | 
Tbe lilies of thy ſkin compare: 

In me you ſee them full as white ; 

The roſes of your cheeks, I dare 
Affirm, can't glow to more delight: 10 
Then, ſince I ſhew as fine a face, | 
Can you refuſe a ſoft embrace ? g 
Ah lovely nymph, thou'rt in thy prime 
And ſo am I whilſt thou art here; 


— 


But ſoon will come the fatal time, 15 


When all we ſee ſhall difappear. 
Nis mine to make a juſt reflection, 
And yours to follow my direction. 


Then catch admirers while yon may ; | 

Treat not your lovers with diſdainmz 20 
For time with beauty ſſies away, 
And there is no return again. 
To you the fad aceount I bring, 

Life's autumn bas no ſecond ſpring, 
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ANOTHER. 


Ever ſpeaking, ſtill awake, 7 
Pleaſing moſt when moſt I ſpeak, 

The delight of old-and young, 

Though I ſpeak without a tongue. 


Nought but one thing can confound me, 


Many voices joining round me ; 
Then I fret, and rave, and gabble, 
Like the labourers of Babel, | 
Now I am a dog, or cow, 

I can bark, or I can low, 

I can bleat, or I can ſing, 

Like the warblers of the fpring. 
Let the love-ſick bard complain, 
And I mourn the cruel pain; 

Let the happy ſwain rejoice, 

And I join my helping voice; 
Both are welcome, grief or joy, 

I with either ſport and toy. 
Though a lady, I am ſtout, 

Drums and trumpets bring me out; 
Then I claſh, and roar, and rattle, 
Join in all the din of battle. 
Jove, with all his loudeſt thunder, 


When'I'm vex'd, can't keep me under; 


Yet ſo tender is my ear, 
That the loweſt voice I fear; 
Much I dread the courtier's fate, 
When his merit's out of date, 
For I hate a ſilent breath, 
And a whiſper is my death. 


A NO TH ENI 


Oſt thing. by me do riſe and fall, $3414 1 
VA And as 1 pleaſe they're gteat and ſmall; - 
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150 RIDDLES. 
Invading foes, without reliſtance, 
With eaſe I make to keep their diſtance ; ; 
Again, as I'm diſpos' d, the foe” 
Will come, though not a foot they go. 
Both mountains, woods, and hills, and rocks, 
And gaming goats, and- fleecy flocks, 

And lowing herds, and piping ſwains, 
Come dancing to me o'er the plains. 

The preateſt whale that ſwims the ſea, 
Does inſtantly my pow'r obey. 

In vain from me the ſailor flies; 

The quickeſt ſhip I can ſurpriſe, 

And turn it as I have a mind, 

And move it againſt tide and wind. 

Nay, bring me here the talleſt man, 

III ſqueeze him to a little ſpan. 

Or bring a tender child and pliant, 
You'll ſee me ſtretch him to a giant; 
Nor ſhall they in the leaſt complain, 
Becauſe my * gives no Pain. 


Aer. 


E are little brethren twain, 

Arbiters of loſs and gain, 
Many to our counters run, 
Some are made, and 
But men find it to their c 
Few are made, but n 
Though we play them 
Yet they always bope our favour. 


To' Dr SuEtRIDAN. 


Ear Sheridan! a gentle pair : 
Of Gallſtown lads (for ſuch they are) 


10 


5 


TO D] SHERIDAN. ' 57 


Beſides a brace of grave divines 1 
Adore the ſmoothneſs of thy lines ; 

Smooth as our baſon's ſil ver flood, 5 
Ere George had robb'd it of its mud ; 

Smoother than Pegaſus' old ſhoe, 

Ere Vulcan comes to make him new, 

The board on which we ſet our a—— gs, 

Is not ſo ſmooth as are thy verſes. 10 
Compar'd with which, (and that's enough), 5 
A ſmoothing-ir'n itſelf is rough. 

Nor praiſe I leſs that circumciſion, 

By modern poets call'd elifion, 

With which, in proper ſtation plac'd, a : 
Thy poliſh'd lines are firmly brac'd. | 
Thus, a wile tailor is not pinching, 

But turns at ev'ry ſeam an inch in, 
Or elſe, be ſure, your broad - cloth breeches 
Will ne'er be fmooth, nor hold their ſtitches. 20. 
Thy verſe, like bricks, defy the weather, 

When ſmooth'd by rubbing them together ; 

Thy words fo cloſely wedg'd, and ſhort are, 

Like walls, more laſting without mortar ; 

By leaving out the needleſs vowels, 14. 4 288 
You fave the charge of lime and trowels. 
One letter ſtill another locks, 

Each groov'd, and dove-tail'd, like a box; 

Thy muſe is tuckt up and ſuccinct; | | 

In chains thy ſyllables are linkt. 30 
Thy words together ty'd in ſmall hanks, 

Cloſe as the Macedonian phalanx; 

Or like the umbo of the Romans, 

Which fierceſt foes could break by no means, 

The critic to bis grief will find, 35 
How firmly theſe indentures bind: 

So in the kindred painter's art 

The ſhort'ning is the niceſt part. 


152 A REBUS ON DZ SWIFT. 


Philologers of future ages, 
How will they pore upon thy pages ! 40 
Nor will they dare to break the joints, 
But help thee to be read with points : 
Or, elſe to ſhew their learned labour, you 
May backward be perus'd like Hebrew, | 
Wherein they need not loſe a bit 45 
Or of thy harmony or wit. | 
To make a work completely fine, 
Number, and weight, and meaſure join ; 
Then all muſt grant your lines are weighty, 
Where thirty weigh as much as eighty. 50 
All muſt allow your numbers more, 
Where twenty lines exceed fourſcore ; 
Nor can we think your meaſure ſhort, 
Where leſs than forty fill a quart, Fo | 
With Alexandrian in the cloſe, 55 
Long, long, long, long, like Dan's long noſe. 


AREezvs written by aLapy* on the Reve- 
rend Dean SwirtT, With his AnsWER: 


UT the name of the Man who his mi-] Joſeph. 
Are deny'd, 

And let the „ir of it be only apply'd | 

To join with the prophet who Davip did | Nga. 
chide. | 

Then ſay, what a horſe is that runs very af, 

And that which deſerves to be f-f put the laſts 5 

Spell all then, put them together, to find 

The NAME and the vixruEs of him I deſign'd. 

Like the patriarch in Egypt, he's vers'd in the Hate; 

Like the prophet in Jewry, he's free with the great ; 

Like a racer, he flies to ſuccour with ſpeed, 10 


When his friends want his aid, or deſert is in need. 


Mrs Vanhomrigh, 
| The 
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The AN s WER. 


HE nymph who wrote this in an amorous fit, 

I cannot but envy the pride of her wt, 

Which thus ſhe will venture profuſely to throw 

On ſo mean a deſign, and a /ubje2 ſo low. Te 

For mean's her deſign, and her ſubjet as mean, 5 

The „rt but a REBZOs, the 4% but a Dean. 

A dean's but a parſon; and what is a rebus? 

A thing never known to the muſes or Phœbus; 

The corruption of verſe ; for when all is done, 

It is but a Saraphbraſe made on a pun. 10 

But a genius like her's no ſubject can ſtifle, 

It ſhews and diſcovers itſelf through a rife. 

By reading this triſſe, I quickly began 1 

To find her a great wit, but the Deas a ſmall man. 

Rich ladies will furniſh their garrets with ſtuff, 15 

Which others for mantuas would think fine enough : 

So the wit that is laviſhly thrown away here, 

Might furniſh a ſecond rate poet a year. 

Thus much for the verſe, we proceed to the next, 

Where the nyMpH has entirely forſaken her text: 20 

Her fine panegyrics are quite out of ſeaſon, 

And what He deſcribes to be merit is treaſon : | 

The changes which faction had made in the ſtate; 

Have put the Dean's politics quite out of date: 

Now no one regards what he utters with freedom, 28 

And ſhould he write pamphlets, no great man would 
read em 

And ſhould want or de/ert ſtand in need of his aid, 

This racer would prove but a dull-founder'd jade. 


Written- 
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Written by the Rev. Dr SVV Iiir on his own . 


DEAFNESS. 


P Ertiginoſus, inopi, ſurdus, male gratus amicis ; 
Non campana ſonans, tonitru non ab Jove miſſum, 

Quad mage mirandum, ſallem fi credere fas oft, 

Non clamoſa meas mulier jam percutit aures. 


In ENGLISH. 


Eaf, giddy, helpleſs, left alone, 
To all my friends a burden grown; 

No more I hear my church's bell, 
Than if it rang out for my knell : 
At thunder now no more I ſtart, x 
Than at the rumbling of a cart: 
Nay, what's incredible, alack ! 
I hardly hear a woman's clack. 


| | | „i | 
ALzTTzx to Dr Het nam, 


#1R; © Nov. 23. 1731, at night. 

H 1 left you, I found myſelf of the grape 's 
juice ſick: 

I'm fo full of pity; I never abuſe fick ; 

And the patienteſt patient that ever you knew ſick ; 

Both when I am purge-fick, and when I am fpue-fick. 


I pitied my cat, whom I knew by her mew- ſick; 5 


She mended at firſt, but new ſhe's anew ſick. 

Captain Butler made ſome in the church black and 
blue fick ; 

Dean Croſs, had he preach'd, would have made us 
all pew-fick. 

Are not you, in a croud, when you ſweat and ſtew, 

lick ? 


p25 
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Lady Santry got out of the church“ when ſhe grew 
ſick, 10 
And, as faſt as ſne could, to the deanery fle w ſick. 
Miſs Morice was (I can aſſure you tis true) fick ; 
For who would not be in that numerous crew ſick ? 
Such muſic would make a fanatic or Jew ſick: 


Yet ladies are ſeldom at ombre or /ue flick: 15 

Nor is old Nanny Shales +, whene'er ſhe does n, 

My n came home 1 the church of a bruiſe 

And ONTO. a RA wh was wade! in the a 

But ve doctors, can make whom you chuſe 
c 


Poor I myſelf I was, when I withdrew, ſick. 20 

For the ſmell of them made me _ garlic and rue 
ſick. | 

And I got through the wk chough r not led by a 

clue, fick.. 

You hop'd to find: many (for that was your cue) lick ; 

But there were not a dozen (to give em their due) 
8 

And thoſe, to be ſure, ſtuck together like glue, ſick. 29 

80 are ladies in crouds, when 11220 ſqueeze and they 

— ſcrew, ſick. 

You may find they are all, by their yellow 17 hue, 
lick ; 

So am I, when tobacco, like Robin, I chew, ſick. 


gt Patrick's cathedral, where the mulic on 8t Cæcilia-s day 
was uſually performed. 


+ Vide Graltog inter Belcamp et Clenſhoh, 


To Dr SHxtRIDAN, 


Nov. 23. at niche; 
Fl wks any more, it will make my poor mule 


; „ Aleks 

This night I came home with a very cold dew lick, 
And I wiſh I may ſoon be not of an ague ſiek; 

But I hope I ſhall ne er be, like you, of a {brew ſick, 
s often has made me, by looking alpoe, Bek. 5 


ALETTER to Dr Hes HSHAM. 
2 $18, q 


Pray diſcruciate what follows. 
HE dulleſt beaſt, and gentleman's liquor, 
When young, is often due to the vicar. 
The dulleſt of beaſts, and ſwines delight, 
Make up a bird very ſwift of flight. _ 
The dulleſt beaſt when high in ſtature, 3 
And another of royal nature, | 220 ( 
For breeding is a uſeful creature. 
The dulleſt beaſt, and a party diſtreſt, 
When too long, is bad at baſe... ... :* : 
The dulleſt beaſt, and the ſaddle it wears, 10 
Is good for partridge, not for bares. F ; 
The dulleſt beaſt and kind voice of a cat, 
Will make a horſe go, "though he be not 'fat. 


The dulleſt of beaſts and of birds in the air, 
Is that by which all Iriſhmen ſwear, 15 


The dulleſt beaſt and fam'd college for Teagues, 
Is a perſon very unfit for intrigues. 


\ 


LETTER TO DZ HELSHAM. 157 


The dulleſt beaſt and a cobler's tool, 
With a boy that is only fit for ſchool, 
In ſummer is very pleaſant and cool. 20 


The dulleſt beaſt, and that which you kiſs, 
May break a limb of maſter or mils, 


Of ſerpent-kind, and what at diſtence kills, 
Poor Miſtreſs Dingley oft hath felt its bills, 


The dulleſt beaſt, and eggs unſound, 


25 
Without it I rather would walk on the ground. 
The dulleſt beaft, and what covers a houſe, 
Without it a writer is not worth a louſe. 
The dulleſt beaſt, and ſcandalous vermin, 
Of roaſt or boil'd, to the hungry is charming. 30 


The dulleſt beaſt, and what's cover'd with cruſt, 
There's no body but a fool that would truſt. 


The dulleſt beaſt mending highways, 
Is to a hotſe an evil diſeaſe. 


The dulleſt beaſt, and a hole in the ground, 1 


33 
Will dreſs a dinner worth five pound. * 


The dulleſt beaſt, and what doctors pretend, 
The cook - maid often has by the end. 


The dulleſt beaſt, and fiſh for lent, | 
May give you a blow you'll for ever repent. 40 


The dulleſt beaſt, and a ſhameful jeer, 
Without it a lady ſhould never appear. 


Wedneſday night. 
I writ all theſe before I went to bed. Pray explain 
them for me, becauſe I cannot do it. 


Vor. VII. 8 ITY 
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PROBATUR ALITER. 
| Long-ear'd beaſt, and a field-hovuſe for cattle, 
Among the coals does often rattle. - 
A long-ear'd beaſt, a bird that prates, 
The bridegrooms firſt gift to their mates, 5 
Is by all pious Chriſtians thought, 3 
In clergymen the greateſt fault. . 0 
A long - ear d beaſt, and woman of Endor, 
If your wife be a ſcold, that will mend her. 
With a long - ear'd beaſt, and med' cines uſe, 
Cooks make their fowl look tight and ſpruce. 10 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and holy fable, 
Strengthens the ſhoes of half the rabble. 
A long: ear ' d beaſt, and Rheniſh wine, 
Lies in the lap of ladies fine. 3 
A long · ear d beaſt; and Flanders college, 15 
Is Dr ITI to my knowledge. 
A long ear'd beaſt, and building ant 3 
Cenſorious people do in ſpight. 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and bird of night, | 
We ſinners are too apt to ſight. _ 20 
A long - ear'd beaſt, and ſhameful vermin, 
A judge will eat, though clad in ermin. 
A long-ear'd beaft, and Iriſh cart, 
Can leave a mark, and give a ſmart. 
A long-ear'd beaſt in mud. to lie, 25 
No bird in air fo ſwift can fly. 
A long ear'd beaſt, and a ſputt* ring old Whig, 
I wiſh he were in it, and dancing a Jig- | 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and liquor to write, 


Is a damnable ſmell both morning and night. 30 


A long-ear'd beaſt, and the child of a ſheep, 
At whiſt they will make a deſperate ſweep. 

A beaſt long-ear'd, and till midnight you ſtay, 
Will cover a houſe much better than clay. 


" * 47 98 cs * 


To Ms METAMORPHOSIS. 159 
A long - ear'd beaſt, and the drink you love beſt, 35 
You call him a ſloven in earneſt or jeſt. 

A long- ear 'd beaſt, and the ſixteenth letter, 


I'd not look at all, unleſs I look'd better. 
A long - ear'd beaſt give me, and eggs unſound, 


Or elſe I will not ride one inch of ground. 40 


A long - ear'd beaſt, another name for jeer, 
To ladies ſkins there's nothing come fo near. 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and kind noſe of a cat, 
Is uſeful in journeys, take notice of that. 
A long ear'd beaſt, and what ſeaſons your beef, 45 
On ſuch an occaſion the law gives relief. | 
A long ear'd beaſt, a thing that force muſt drive in, 
Bears up his houſe, that's of his own contriving. 


Tom's metamorphoſis into a Per and 
SPANIEL, 


DM was a little merry grig, 
Fiddled and danc'd to his own jig ; 
Good-natur'd, but a little filly, 
Irreſolute, and ſhally-ſhilly : 
What he ſhould do, he could not pueſs : 5 
They mov'd him like a man at cheſs. 73 
Swift told him once that he had wit: 
Swift was in jeſt, poor Tom was bit; 
Thought himſelf fon of ſecond Phoebus, 
For ballad, pun, lampoon, and rebus. 10 
He took a draught of Helicon, 
But ſwallow'd ſo much water down, 
He got a dropſy: now they ſay tis 
Turn'd to poetic diabetes ; 
And all the liquor he has paſt, 15 
Is without ſpirit, ſalt, or taſte. 
But ſince it paſt, Tom thought it wit; 
And therefore writ, and writ, and writ, 
He writ the wonder of all wonders, 
He writ the blunder of all blunders : 20 
O 2 


160 TOM's METAMORPHOSIS.- 
He writ a merry farce for poppet, 
Taught actors how to ſqueak and hop it; 
A treatiſe on the wooden man *; 

A ballad on the noſe of Dan + ; 

The art of making April fools, 

And four and thirty punning rules : 

The learned ſay, that Tom went ſnacks 
With philomaths for almanacks ; 

Though they divided are, and ſome ſay 
He writ for Whaley, ſome for Camplay . 
Hundreds there are who will make oath, 
He wrote alternately for both : 

For though they made the calculations, 
Tom writ the monthly obſervations, 

Such were his writings : but his chatter 
Was one continued clitter elatter. 

Swift lit his tongue, and made him talk, 
Cry Cup of ſack, and Walk, ow >: 
And fitted little prating Pol,. 
For wiry cage in common hall 3 

Made him expert at quibble jargon, 

And quaint at ſelling of a bargain. ' | 


Poll he could talk in different linguo's, 
But he could never learn diſtinguo's : 


Swift tried in vain, and anpry thereat, 
Into a ſpaniel turn'd his parrot : 

Made him to walk on his hind- legs, 

And now he dances, fawns, and begs ; 
Then cuts a caper o'er a ſtick, 

Lies cloſe, will whine, and creep, and-lick. 
Swift puts a bit upon his ſnout, | 
Poor Tom he dares not look about ; 
But ſoon as Swift once gives the word, 
He ſnaps it up, though! twere a t—d. 


* The ſign of a . man in Eſſex-ſtreet, Dublin. 
+ A perſon remarkable for a noſe of an enormous le. | 
+ Two almanack-makers i in Dublin. 
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n N to Dr 8 u 1 1, on his 
birthday. | 


Hile I the godlike men of old, 
In admiration wrapt, behold ! 

Rever'd antiquity explore, 
And turn the long-liv'd volumes o'er, 
Where Cato, Plutarch, Flaccus ſhine EZ 
In ev'ry excellence divine; _ 
I grieve, that our degen'rate days 
Produce no mighty ſouls like theſe ; 
Patriot, philoſopher, and bard, 
Are names unknown, and ſeldom heard. 10 
Spare your reflection, Phœbus cries, 
Tis as ungrateful as unwiſe ; 
Can you complain this facred day, 
That virtues or that arts decay ? 
Behold in Swirr reviv'd appears 75 
The virtues of unnumber'd years: 
Behold in him, with new delight, 
The patriot, bard, and ſage unite; 
And know, Ierve in that name 
Shall rival Greece and Rome i in fame. {£7 


* 
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Pud in is almi des i ire, | 
Mimis tres I ne ver re qui re; 
Alo veri findit a geſtis, 

His miſeri ne ver at reſtis. 


An Errczax on Dic 


IC, heris agro at, an da quarto finale, 
Fora ringat ure nos, an da flripgat ure tale. 
O03 The 


The Lirx and genuine CHaRacTEer of 
the Reverend Dr Swirr, D. S. P. D. 


Written by himſelf. 


AD VETISEM ENT. 


The verſes on the death of Dr Swift, written by himſelf, being 
very much inquired after by bis friends, many of whom 7 
to have genuine copies, although he never ſuffered any of them to 
take one ; the following was publiſhed with breaks, daſhes, and tri- 
plets, (which the author never made uſe of), to diſguiſe his manner 
of writing ; by which, however, they were deceived, although the 
genuine one was not publiſhed until the year 1739: but, in order 
to oblige the reader, we publiſhed the following, (although he would 
not own it); which, the beſt judges allow, bath many-fine ſtrokes 
of wit and humour. | - 


* 
3. 


To the READER. ; 


This poetical account of the life and charatter of the reverend 
Dr Swift, ſo celebrated thiough the world for his many ingenious 
writings, was occaſioned by a maxim of Rochefoucault ; and is now 
publiſh: from the author's laſt correct copy, being dedicated by 
the publiſber to Alexander Pope of Twickenham, Eſq; 


To ALEXAN DEI POP, Eſq; 
of Twickenham, in the county of Middleſex. 


S you have been long an intimate friend of the 

author of the following poem, I thought you 
would not be diſpleaſed with being informed of ſome 
particulars, how he came to write it, and how I, ve- 
ry innocently, procured a copy. pA. 

It ſeems the Dean, in converfation with ſome fFends, 
ſaid, he could gueſs the diſcourſe of the world concern- 
ing his character after his death, and thought it might 
be no improper ſubject for a poem. This happened a- 
bove a year before he finiſhed it; for it was written by 
ſmall pieces, juſt as leiſure or humour allowed him. 


= 2 bee the veiſes on Dr Swifi's death, in yol, 6. P. 220. 
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He ſhewed ſome parts of it to ſeveral friends, and 
when it was completed, he ſeldom refuſed the fight of 
it to any viſiter: fo that, probably, it hath been per- 
uſed by fifty perſons; which, being againſt his »/ual 
practice, many people judged, likely enough, that he 
had a defire to make the-people of Dublin impatient 
to ſee it publiſhed, and at the ſame time to diſappoint 
them : for he never would be prevailed on to grant 
a copy, and yet ſeveral lines were retained by memory, 
and are often repeated in Dublin. 

It is thought, that one of his ſervants in whom he 
had great confidente, and who had acceſs to his cloſet, 
took an opportunity, while his mafer was riding ſome 
miles out of town, to tranſcribe the whole poem : and 
it is probable, that the ſervant lent it to others, who 
were not truſty, (as is generally the caſe). - By this 
accident, I having got a very<orre@ copy, from a friend 
in Dublin, lie under no obligation to conceal it. 

J have ſhewn it to very good judges, friends of the 
Dean, (if I may venture to ſay fo to you, who are ſuch 
a /uperior judge and poet), who are well acquainted with 
the author's ſtyle, and manner; and they all allow it 
to be genuine, as well as perfectly finifbed and correct; 
his particular genius appearing in every line, together 
with his pecu/zar way of thinking and writing. 5 

I ſhould be very ſorry to offend the Dean, although 
I am a perfect ſtranger to his perſon: but ſince the 
poem will infallibly be foon printed, either here, or in 
Dublin, I take myſelf to have the beſt title to ſend it 
to the pre/s; and I ſhall direct the printer to commit 
as few errors as poſlible. 


Jam, sin, with the greateſt reſbea, 


From my chambers you moſi obedient, and 

in the Inner-Temple, J 8 | | 

Lendon, April 1. 1733. moſt humble ſervant, 
L. M. 


E 
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The LIE and CHARACTER of 
Dr me 


Upon 2 Max IA in Reenzrouαν, . 


7iſe Rochefoucault a maxim writ 
made up of malice, truth, and wit : 
If what he ſays be not a jole, | 
We mortal; are ſtrange kind of fol. 
But hold : —— Before we farther go, 4 
"Tis fit the maxim we ſhould. know. | 
He ſays © Whenever fortune ſends 
6 Diſaſſers to our diaręſi friends, 
« Although we outwardly may grie ve, Lav 
« We oft are /aughing in our ſteve.” 10 
And when I think upon't, this minute, 
1 fancy, there is ſomething in it. 
We ſee a cam rade get a fall, 
Yet langb our hearts out, one and a//, 
Tom for a wealthy ift looks round, 15 
A rympb that brings ten tbouſand pound: 
He no where could have better pick'd; 
A rival comes, and Tom is nick 4J— 
See how behave his friends profeſt, 
They turn the matter to a jeſt; | 20 
Lell out their tongues, and thus they talk, 
Poor Tom has got a plaguy baulk |—— 


I could give inſtances enough, 
That human Ffriendibip is but fluff. | 
Whene'er a flatt'ring puppy cries, 4 27 
You are his deareſ friend —— , he Hes: | 
To loſe a guinea at piguet, 
Would make him rage, and form, and ret; 


dee the maxim, in vol, 6, p. 220, 
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Bring from his heart fincerer groans, ö 
Than if he heard you broke your Bonet. 30 


Come, tell me truly, would you take well, 
Suppoſe your friend and you were equal, 
To ſee him always foremoſt ſtand, 
Affect to take the upper hand, 2 
And ſtrive to paſs in public view, 35 
For much a beiter man than you ? 
Envy, I doubt, would pow'rful prove, 
And get the better of your love: 
Twould pleaſe your palate, like a feaft, 
To ſee him mortify'd at leaſt —— 40 


Tis true, we talk of friendþ1ip much, 
But who are they that can Zeep touch? 
True friendſbip in two breaſts requires 
The ſame awverfions and defires : 
My friend ſhould have, when I complain, 45 
A fullwsfeeling of my pain. | 

Yet, by experience, oft we find, 
Our friends are of a di rent mind; 
And were I tortur'd with the gout, _ IE ö 
50 


They'd /augh to ſee me make a rout, , 
Glad that themſelves could walk about. 


Let me ſuppoſe, two ſpecial friends, | 
And each to poetry pretends; | 
Would either poet take it well, 
To hear the other bore the bell —— ? : 3168 
His rival for the chiefeft reckon'd, 
Himſelf paſs only for the ſecond 2 


N When you are ict, your friends, you lay, 


Will ſend their howd'ye's ev'ry day: ö 
Alas! that gives you ſmall relief —— ! 60 
They ſend for manners — ; not for grief — 3 

Nor, if you dy'd, would fail to go 

That ev'ning to a puppet-fbow —— 3 
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He was an Bone man, I'll fwear——; ” 
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Yet come in time to few their hues, 
Aud get a hat- band, ſcarf, and gloves. 65 


To make theſe truths the better known, 
Let me ſuppoſe the caſe my own. 


The day will come when't ſhall be ſaid, 
« D'ye hear the news ? the Dean is dead — ! 
. Poor man: he went, all on a ſudden — ! ” 70 
H'as dropp'd, and giv'n the crow a pudding 
What money was behind him found ? 
(© I hear about tao thouſand pound 
« *Tis own'd he was a man of ait ——," 
Yet many a fo5/ifþ thing he writ :; 
* And ſure he muſt be deeply learn'd— !* 
That's more than ever I diſcern'd— ! 
* I know his zeareff friends complain, 
% He was too airy for a Dean—. 


Why, Sir, I differ from you there; 

For I have heard another ſtory, 

He was a moſt confounded Tory — ! 

« Yet here we had a ſtrong report, 

% That he was well reeeiv'd at court——,” 
Why, then it was, I do aſſert, 

Their goodne/s, more than his deſert — 
He grew, or elſe his comrades ly d, 
Confounded d4u//—, before he dy'd. 


He hop'd to have a luci bit, 

Some medals ſent him for his wit; 

But truly there the Dean was bit 
« And yet, I think, for all your jokes, 
4% His claim as good as other 7. — 
Muſt we the drapier then forget: 
c Is not our ation in his debt ? | 
« *Twas he that writ the Drapier's letter.! —— 
He ſhould have left them for his better; 


k 1 
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We had a hundred abler men, 

Nor need depend upon his pen 
Say what you will about his reading | 
You never can defend his breeding 
Who in his /atires running ritt. 
Could never leave the world in quiet 
Attacking, when he took the aubim, 105 
Court, city, camp, all one to him.- | 


But why would he, except he ſlobber 4, 


. 
» = 
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' Offend our patriot, great Sir Robert; 


Whoſe counſel; aid the ſov'reign pow'r, 

To /ave the nation ev'ry hour ? 110 
What ſcenes of evil he unravels, 

In /atires, libels, lying travels ! 

Not ſparing his own c/ergy-c/oth, 

But eats into it like a moth, —— 


« If he makes mankind bad as elves, 


11 
«© Anſwer, they may thank themſelves : ? 
If vice can ever be abaſh'd, 
& Tt muſt be ridicul d or lab d. 
But if I chance to make a ſip, 
What right had he to hold the e? 120 


6 If you reſent it, who's to blame ? 
He neither knew you, nor your name. 
« Should vice expect to ſcape rebuke, 
* Becauſe its owner is a duke ? 

Vice is a vermin, ſportſmen lay 125 
No vermin can demand fair play, | 
“But ev'ry hand may juſtly flay.” 

I envy not the wits, who write 
Merely to gratify their ſpite; 
Thus did the Dean ; his only ſcope 130 
Was, to he held a miſanthrope. 
This into gen'ral odium drew him, 
Which, if he lik'd, much good may't do him; 


| 
| 
' 
| 
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This gave him enemies in plenty, OY | 
Throughout wo rea/ms nineteen in aps „ 
His zeal was not to laſh our crimes, e 
But diſcontent againſt the times: 

For had we made him 7imely offers, 

To raiſe his po, or fill his coffers ; 

Perhaps he might have truckled down, 149 


Like other brethren of his gown. 
For party he would ſcarce have © 4 hl 


I ſay no more,— ecauſe he's dead, — 


« But who could charge him to his face, 
& That e'er he cring'd to men in place? 145 
« His principles, of ancient date, 
& III ſuit with thoſe profeſs” d of late ; _ 
The Pope, or Calvin, he'd oppoſe, 


And thought they both were equal foes : 


e That church and ſtate had ſuffer d more 150 
% By Calvin than the ſcarlet awhore : 

ce thought Popiſb and fanatic zeal 

& Both bitter foes to Britain's weal. | 

«© The Pope would of our faith bereave us 

&« But till our monarchy would leave us 155 
Not ſo the vile fanatic crew ; 

« That ruin'd church and monarch too. 


« Soppoling theſe reſleclions juſt, 
« We ſhould indulge the Dean's diſguſt, 
& Who ſaw this fa&ious tribe careſs'd, 160 
© And lovers of the church diſtreſs'd—— 


e The patrons of the good old cauſe; 


& In /enates fit, in making laws; 

«© The moſt malignant of the herd, 

In ſureſt way to be preterr'd—— 165 
& And preacher; find the better quarter, 

« For railing at the :oyal martyr, 


Whole ſwarms of cs with grief, he ſaw, 
More favour'd than the church by law : 


OF DR SWIFT. 
„ Thought Protefiant too good a name 170 
«© For canting hypocrites to claim, 
«© Whoſe prote/iation hides a fling 
« Deſtructive to the church and king : 
et Which might as well, in his opinion, | 
« Become an Atheiſt, or Socinian.” 7 175 


A Proteftant s a ſpecial clinker ; 
“It ſerves for ſceptic and free-thinker ; 
It ſerves for ſtubble, hay, and wood, 
« For ev'ry thing, but what it ſhould. ” 


What writings has he left behind 130 
% hear they're of a diff rent kind: 
A few in verſe; but moſt in proſe —— 
Some high-flown pamphlets, I ſappoſe : —— 
All ſcribbled in the wor of times, 
To palliate his friend Oxford's crimes, 185 
To praiſe Queen Anne; nay more, defend her, | 
As never fav'ring the bub — 
Or /:bels yet conceal'd from fight, 
Againſt the court to ſhew his /p7te : | 
Perhaps, bis travels, part the third ; 190 
A lie at ev'ry fecend word: : 
Offenſive to a loyal ear: 
But — z0of one ſermon, you may cr. 


8 


77 


& Sir, our accounts are diff rent quite, 
And your cogjectures are not right; lis 
« *Tis plain his writings were deſign'd 
To pleaſe, and to reform mankind : 
& And if he often mils'd his aim, 
„The world mult own it, to their fame : | 
© The praiſe is bis, and theirs the blame. 200 


„Then, ſince you dread no ſurther lalbes, 
“ You freely may forgive his aſbes. 


The end of the MISCELLANIES in VERSE. 
Vol. VI. P A 
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= A LETTER to a YOUNG CLERGYMAN 


— 


lately entered into HOLY ORD ERS. 

US R. _- » Dublin, Jan. 9. 1719-20. 
Lthough it was againſt my knowledge or advice, 
A that you entered into holy orders, under the pre- 
ſent diſpoſitions of mankind towards the church; yet 
fince it is now ſuppoſed too late to recede, (at leaſt ac- 
cording to the general practice and opinion), I cannot 
forbear offering my thoughts to you upon this new con- 

dition of life you are engaged in. 7 
I could heartily wiſh, that the circumſtances of your 
fortune had enabled you to have continued ſome years 
longer in the univerſity, at leaſt till you were ten years 
; Nanding z to have laid in a competent ſtock of human 
learning, and ſome knowledge in divinity, before you 
attempted to appear in the world: for I cannot but la- 
ment the common courſe, which, at leaſt, nine in ten 
of thoſe who enter into the miniſtry are obliged to run. 
- When they have taken a degree, and are conſequently 
grown a burden to their friends, who now think them- 
{elves fully diſcharged, they get into orders as ſyon as 
they can, (upon which I ſhall make no remarks) ; firſt 
ſolicit a readerſhip, and, if they be very fortunate, ar- 
rive in time to a curacy here in town, or elſe are ſent 
to be aſſiſtants in the country, where they probably con- 
tinue ſeveral years, (many of them their whole lives), 
with thirty or forty pounds a year for their ſupport ; 
till ſome biſhop, who happens to be not over-ſtocked 
with relations, or attached to favourites, or is content 
to ſupply his dioceſe without colonies from England, be- 
ſtows upon them ſome inconſiderable benefice, when it 
is odds they are already incumbered with, a numerous 


* This ought to be read by all the young clergymen in the three 
kingdems. Though it be addreſſed only to a young clergywan, yet 
It is adapted to every age and underſtanding. It contains obſerva- 
tions that delight and impiove every mind; and may be read with 
pleaſure and ad vantage by the eldeſt and moſt exemplary divines. 
o7rery. 
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family. I would be glad to know, what intervals of. 
life ſuch perſons can poflibly ſet apart for the improve- 
ment of their minus; or which way they could be fur. 
niſned with books, the library they brought with them 
from their college being uſually not the moſt numerous, 
or. judiciouſly choſen. If fuch gentlemen arrive to be 
great ſcholars, it muſt, I think, be either by means ſu- 
pernatural, or by a method altogether out of any road 
yet known to the learned. But I conceive the fact di- 
rectly otherwiſe, and that many of them loſe the greateſt - 
part of che {mall pittance they received at the univerſity. 

I take it for granted, that you intend to purſue the : 
beaten track, and are already defirous to be feen in a 
pulpit ; ouly I hope you will think it proper to pals your 
quarantine among ſome of the deſolate churches. live 
miles round this town, where you may at leaſt learn to 
read and to ſpeak, before you venture to expole your 
parts in a city-congregation ; not that theſe are better 
jadges, but becauſe, if.a man mult needs expoſe his folly, 
it is more ſafe and diſcreet to do fo before few witneites, 
and in a ſcattered neighbourhood. And you will do- 
well, if you can prevail upon ſome intimate and judi- 
cious friend to be your conſtant hearer, and allow him 
with the utmoſt freedom to give you notice of whatever 
he ſhall find amiſs, either in your voice or geſture; for 
want of which early warning many clergymen continue 
defective, and ſometimes ridiculous, to the end of their . 
lives. Neither is it rare to obſerve, among excellent - 
aud learned divines, a certain ungracious manner, or an 
unhappy tone of voice, which they never have been able 
to ſhake off, 

I could likewiſe have been glad, if you had applied 
yourſelf a little more to the ſtudy of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, than I fear you have done; the neglect whereof 
is one of the moſt general defects among the ſcholars of 
this kingdom, who ſeein not to have the leaft conception 
of a ſtyle, but run on in a flat kind of phraſeology, of- 


ten mingled with barbarous terms and expreſſions pecue 


liar to the nation: neither do I perceive that any per- 
ſon either finds or acknowledges his wants upon this 
head, or in the leaſt deſires to have them ſupplied. Pro- 
per words in proper places make the true definition of a 

P'2 ſtyle, 
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ſtyle. But this would require too ample a diſquiſition 
to be now dwelt on. However, I ſhall venture ro 
name one or two faults, which are eaſy to be remedied 
with a very ſmall portion of abilities, 

The firft is, the frequent uſe of obſcure tefms, which 
by the women are called hard words, and by the better 
fort of vulgar fire language; than which I do not know 
a more univerſal, inexcuſable, and unneceſſary miſtake, 
among the clergy of all diſtinctions, but eſpecially the 
younger practitioners. I have been curious enough to take 
a liſt of ſeveral hundred words in a ſermon of a new 


| beginner, which not one of his hearers among a hun- 


ered could poſſibly underitand : neither can I eaſily 


call to mind, any clergyman of my own acquaintance, 


who is wholly exempt from this error, although many 
of them agree with me in the diſlike of the thing. But 
I am apt to put myſelf in the place of the vulgar, and 
think many words gifficult or obſcure, which the preacher | 
will not allow to be ſo, becauſe thoſe words are obvious 
to ſcholars. I believe the method obſerved by the fa- 
mous Lord Falkland, in ſome of his writings, would not 
be an ill one for young divines. I was aſſured by an 


old perſon of quality, who knew him well, that when 


he doubted whether a word were perfectly intelligible or 
no, he uſed to-conſult one of his iady's chambermaids, 
(not the waiting-woman, becauſe it was poflible ſhe 
might be converſant in romances), and by her judgment 
was guided whether to receive or reject it. And if that 
great perſon thought ſuch a caution neceſſary, in trea- 
tiſes offered to the learned world, it will be ſure at leaſt 
as proper in ſermons, where the meaneſt hearer is ſup- 
poſed to be concerned, and where very often a lady's 
chambermaid my be allowed to equal half the congre- 
gation, both as to quality and underſtanding. But I 
know not how it comes to paſs, that profeſſors in moſt 
arts and ſciences are generally the worſt qualified to ex- 
plain their meanings to thoſe who are not of their tribe, 
A common farmer ſhall make you underſtand, in three 
words, that his foot is cut of joint, or his collar bone bro- 
ten; wherein a ſurgeon, after a hundred terms of art, if 
you are not a ſcholar, ſhall leave you to ſeek. It is fre- 

quently 
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quently the ſame caſe in law, phyſic, and even many of 
the meaner arts. | 7 

And upon this account it is, that, among hard words, 
I number likewiſe thoſe which are peculiar to divinity 
as it is a ſcience, becauſe I have'obſerved ſeveral clergy- 
men, otherwiſe little fond of obſcure terms, yet in their 
ſermons very liberal of thoſe which they find in ecele- 
ſiaſtical writers, as if it were our duty to underſtand 
them; which I am ſure it is not. And I defy the greateſt 
divine to produce any law, either of God or man, which 
obliges me to comprehend the meaning of 9m/cience, om- 
nipreſence, ubiquity, attribute, beatific viſion, with a thou- 
ſand others fo frequent in pulpits, any more than that 
of eccentric, id:olyncracy, entity, and the like. I b-lieve 
I may venture to inſiſt further, that many terms uſed in 
1 writ, particularly by St Paul, might, with more 

iſcretion, be changed into plainer ſpeech, except when 
they are introduced as part of a quotation, 

I am the more earneſt in this matter, becauſe it is a 
general complaint, and the juſteſt in the world. For 
a divine hath nothing to ſay to the wiſeſt congregation 
of any pariſh in this kingdom, which he may not ex- 
preſs in a manner to be underſtood by the meaneſt among 
them. And this aſſertion muſt be true, or elſe God 
requires from us more than we are able to perform, 
However, not to contend whether a logician might poſ- 
ſibly put a caſe that would ſerve for an exception, I will 
appeal to any man of letters, whether at leaſt nineteen 
in twenty of thoſe perplexing words might not be chan- 


ged into eaſy ones, ſuch as naturally firſt occur to ordi- 


nary men, and probably did fo at firſt to thoſe very gen- 

tlemen who are ſo fond of the former. p<; | 
We are often reproved by divines from the pulpits on 
account of our ignorance in things facred, and perhaps 
with juſtice enough ; however, it is not very reaſonable 
for them to expect, that common men ſhould underſtand 
expreſſions which are never made uſe of in common life. 
No gentleman thinks it ſafe or prudent to ſend a ſervant 
with a meſſage, without repeating it more than once, 
and endeavouring to put it into terms brought down to- 
the capacity of the bearer ; yet, after all this care, it is 
frequent for ſervants to miſtake, and ſometimes occaſion 
P 3 miſunderitandings 
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miſunderſtandings among friends; although the common 


domeſtics in ſome gentlemens families have more oppor- 


tunities of improving their minds than the ordinary fort 
of tradeſmen; | > 

It is uſual for clergymen who are taxed with this 
Jearned defect, to quote Dr Tillotſon, and other fa- 
mous divines, in their defence; without conſidering the 
difference between elaborate diſcourſes upon important 
occaſions, delivered to princes or parliaments, written 
with a view of being made public, and a pl:in ſermon, 
intended for the middle or lower ſize of people. Nei- 
ther do they ſeem to remember the many alterations, ad- 
ditions, and expungings, made by great authors, in thoſe 
treatiſes which they prepare for the public. Beſides, 
that excellent prelite above mentioned was known to 
preach after a much more popular manner in the city= . 
congregations z and if in thoſe parts of his works he be 
any where too obſcure for the underſtandings of many 
who may be ſuppoſed to have been his hearers, it ought. 
to be numbered among his omiſſions. 

The fear of being thought pedants, hath been of 
pernicious conſequence to young divines. This hath 
wholly taken many of them off from their ſeverer ſtudies, 
in the univerſity ; which they have exchanged for plays, 
poems and pamphlets, in order to qualify them for tea- 
tables and coffee-houſes. This they uſually call polite 
converſation, knowing the world, and reading men inflead 
of books, Theſe accompliſhments, when applied in the 
pulpit, appear by a quaint, terſe, florid ſtyle, rounded 
ito periods and cadencies, commonly without either 
propriety or meaning. I have liſtened with my utmoſt 
attention for half an hour to an orator of this ſpecies, 
without being able to underſtand, much leſs to carry 
away one ſingle ſentence out of a whole ſermon. O- 
thers, to ſhew that their ſtudies have not been confined 
to ſciences, or ancient authors, will talk in the ſtyle 
of a gaming ordinary, and White Friars *, when, I ſup- 
ö | poſe, 


 ® The ſtyle of White Friars was that of fharpers, bullies, and other 
fogitives from the law. This precinct, in 1609, obtained from King 
James a charter of exemption — pariſh, ward, and city offices, ex- 
eept in the militia. Being poſſeſſed thereof, the inhabitants claimed 
. | afterwards 
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poſe, the hearers can be little edified by the terms of 
palming, ſhuffling, biting, bamboozling, and the like, if 
they have not been ſometimes converſant among pick- 
pockets and ſharpers. And truly, as they ſay a man 
is known by his company, ſo it ſhould ſeem, that a man's 
company may be known by his manner of expreſſing 


himſelf, either in public aſſemblies, or private converſa- 


tion. 

It would be endleſs to run over the ſeveral defects of 
ſtyle among us. I ſhall therefore ſay nothing of the 
mean and the paltry, (which are uſually attended by 
the fuſtian), much leſs of the fowenly or indecent. Two 
things 1 will juſt warn you againſt. The firſt is, tha 


frequency of flat unneceſſary epithets ; and the other is, 


the folly of uſing old threadbare phraſes, which will 
often make you go out of your way to find and app] 
them, are nauſeous to rational hearers, and will ſeldom 
expreſs your meaning as well as your own natural words. 
Although, as I have already obſerved, our Engliſh 
tongue is too little cultivated in this kingdom, yet the 
faults are nine in ten owing to affectation, and not to 
the want of underſtanding. When a man's thoughts. 
are clear, the propereſt words will generally offer them- 
ſelves firſt ; and his own judgment will direct him in what 
order to place them, fo as they may be beſt underſtood. 
Where men err againſt this method, it is uſually on pur- 
poſe, and to ſhew their learning, their oratory, their 
politeneſs, or their knowledge of the world. In ſhort, 
that ſimplicity, without which no human performance 
can arrive to any great perſection, is no where more 
eminently uſeful than in this, 
I have been conſidering that part of oratory which 
relates to the moving of the paſſions. This, I obſerve, is 
in eſteem and practice among ſome church-divines, as 
well as among all the preachers and hearers of the fa- 
natic or enthuſiaſtic ſtrain, 1 will here deliver to you. 


afterwards a power and right to protect the perſons of debtors ; wheres 
by the place became filled with lawleſs retugees of all forts, who 
grew to ſuch a height of wickedneſs and impudence, that it was 
found neceſſary in King William's time, by act of parliament, to 
ſuppreſs and bring them to juſtice, Hawkeſ. + 


(perhaps 
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(perhaps with more freedom than prudence) my opinion 
upon the point. 

The two great orators of Greece and Rome, Demo- 
ſthenes and Cicero, though each of them a leader (or, 
as the Greeks called it, a demagogue) in a popular ſtate, 
yet ſeem to differ in their practice upon this branch of 
their art. The former, who had to deal with a people 
of much more politeneſs, learning, and wit, laid the 
the greateſt weight of his oratory upon the ſtrength of his 
arguments offered to their underttanding and reaſon ; 
whereas Tully conſidered the diſpoſitions of a ſincere, 
more ignorant, and leſs mercurial nation, by dwelling 
almoſt entirely on the pathetic part. 

But the principal thing to be remembered, is, that the 
conſtant deſign of both theſe orators in all their ſpeeches 
was, to drive ſome one particular point, either the con- 
demnation or acquittal of an accuſed perſon, a perſua- 
five to war, the enforcing of a law, and the like : which 
was determined upon the ſpot, according as the orators 
on either ſide prevailed. And here it was often found 
of abſolute neceſſity, to inflame or cool the paſſions of 
the audience; eſpecially at Rome, where Tully ſpoke, 
and with whoſe writings young divines (I mean thoſe 
among them who read old aythors) are more converſant 
than with thoſe of Demoſthenes, who by many degrees 
excelled the other, at leaſt as an orator. But I do not 
ſee how this talent of maving the paſſions can be of any 
great uſe, towards, directing Chriſtian men in the con- 
duct of their lives, at leaſt in theſe northern climates , 
where | am confident the ſtrongeſt eloquence of that 
kind will leave few impreſſions upon any of our ſpirits, 
deep enough to laſt till the next morning, or rather to 
the next meal, 

But what hath chiefly put me out of conceit with this 
moving manner of preaching, is the frequent diſappoint- 
ment it, meets with. I know a gentleman who made it 
a rule in reading, to ſkip over all ſentences where he 


* This difſuaſive againſt an attempt to move the paflions, is not 
intended to cenſure thoſe diſcourſes, by which hope and fear are ex- 
cited, by an exhibition of their proper objects in proper language; 
' but that cant only, by which bypocrites affect to be melted into tears, 


ſpied 


See p. 177. Hawkeſ, 
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' ſpied a note of admiration at the end. I believe thoſe 


'preachers who abound in epiphonemas *, if they look 
about them, would find one part of their congregation 
out of countenance, and the other aſleep, except per- 
haps an old female beggar or two in the iſles, who (if 
they be ſincere) may probably groan at the found, 

Nor is it a wonder that this expedient ſhould fo often 
miſcarry, which requires ſo much art and genius to ar- 
rive at any perfection in it; as every man will find, much 
ſooner than learn, by conſulting Cicero himſelf. 

I therefore intreat you to make uſe of this faculty (if 
you be ever fo unfortunate as to think you have it) as 
ſeldom, and with as much caution as you can ; elſe I 
may probably have occaſion to ſay of you, as a great 
perſon ſaid of another upon this very ſubject. A lady 
aſlced him, coming out of church, whether it were not 
a very moving diſcourſe? Yes, ſaid he, I was extremely 
ſorry, for the man is my friend. 

If, in company, you offer ſomething for a jeſt, and no 
body ſeconds you in your own laughter, or ſeems to re- 
liſh what you ſaid, you may condemn their taſte, if you 
pleaſe, and appeal to better jadgments; but in the mean 
time, it muſt be agreed, you make a very indifferent 
figure ; and it is at leaſt equally ridiculous, to be diſ- 
appointed in endeavouring to make other folks prieve, 


as to make them laugh. 


A plain convincing reaſon may poſſibly operate upon 
the mind, both of a learned and ignorant hearer, as 
long as they live, and will edify a thouſand times more 
than the art of wetting the handkerchiefs of a whole 
congregation, if you were ſure to attain it. | 

If your arguments be ſtrong, in God's name offer them 
in as moving a manner as the nature of the ſubject will 
properly admit, wherein reaſon and geod advice will be 
your ſafeſt guides: but beware of letting the pathetic part 
ſwallow up the rational; for I ſuppoſe philoſophers have 
long agreed, that paſſion ſhould never prevail over reaſon. 

As I take it, the two principal branches of preaching 
are, firſt, to tell the people what is their duty, and 


* Epiphonema is a figure in rhetoric, ſignifying a ſententious kind 
of exclamation. Hawke. Fi 
ca 


notes; which when I complimented him upon, he aſſu- 
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then to convince them that it is ſo. The topics for 
both theſe, we know, are brought from ſcripture and 


reaſon. Upon the former, I wiſh it were often practiſed, 


to inſtru the hearers in the limits, extent, and com- 
paſs of every duty, which requires a good deal of (kill 
and judgment: the other branch is, I think, not ſo dif- 
ficult. But what I would offer upon. both, is this, that 
it ſeems to be in the power of a reaſonable clergyman, - 
if he will be at the pams, to make the moſt ignorant 


man comprehend what is his duty, and to convince him, 


by arguments drawn to the level of his underſtanding, 

that he ought to perform it. a 5 

But I muſt remember, that my deſign in this pater was, 
not ſo much to inſtruct you in your buſineſs, either as a 
clergyman or a preacher, as to warn you againſt ſome 
miſtakes, which are obvious to the generality of man- 
kind, as well as to me; and we who are hearers, may 
be allowed to have ſome opportunities in the quality of 
being ſtanders-by. Only, perhaps, I may now again 
tranſpreis, by defiring you to expreſs the heads of your 
divifions in as few and clear words as you poſlibly can; 
otherwiſe I, and many thouſand others, will never be 
able to retain them, nor conſequently to carry away a 
ſyllable of the ſermon. „ 

I ſhall now mention a particular, wherein your whole 
body will be certainly againſt me, and the laity, almoſt 
to a man, on my ſide. However it came about, I can- 
not get over the prejudice of taking ſome little offence 
at the clergy,” for perpetually reading their ſermons ; 
perhaps. my frequent hearing of foreigners, who never 
make uſe of notes, may have added to my diſguſt. And 
J cannot but think, that whatever is read, differs as 
much from what is repeated without book, as a copy 
does from an original. At the ſame time, I am higbly 
ſenſible, what an extreme difficulty it would be upon 
you to alter this method; and that, in ſuch a caſe, your 
ſermons would be much leſs valuable than they are, for 
want of time to improve and correct them. I would 
therefore gladly come to a compromiſe with you in this. 
matter. I knew a clergyman of ſome diſtinction, who 
appeared to deliver his ſermon without looking into his 
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red me, he could not repeat fix lines ; but his method 
was, to write the whole ſermon in a large plain hand, 
With all the forms of margin, paragraph, marked page, 
and the like; then on Sunday morning he took care to 
run it over five or fix times, which he could do in an 
hour ; and when he delivered it, by pretending to turn 
his face from one fide to the other, he would (in his 
own expreſſion) pick up the lines, and cheat his people 
by making them believe he bad it all by heart. He far- 
ther added, that whenever he happened by negle& to 
omit any of theſe circumitances, the vogue of the pariſb 
was, Our Doctor gave us but an indifferent ſermon to day. 
Now, among us, many clergymen act fo directly con- 
trary to this method, that, from a habit of ſaving time 
and paper, which they acquired at the univerſity, they 
write in ſo diminutive a manner, with ſuch frequent 
| blots and interlineations, that they are hardly able to 
go on without perpetual heſitations. or ex temporary ex- 
pletives: and J deſire to know, what can be more in- 
excuſable, than to ſee a divine and a ſcholar at a loſs in 
reading his own compoſitions, which it is ſuppoſed he 
has been preparing with much pains and tbought. for the 
inſtruction of his people? The want of a litiJe more 
care in this article, is the cauſe of much ungraceful be- 
baviour. You will obſerve ſome clergymen, with their 
heads held down from the beginning to the end, within 
an inch of the cuſhion, to read what is hardly legible ; 
which, beſides the untoward manner, hinders them from 
making the beſt advantage of their voice : others again 
have a trick of popping up and down every moment 
from their paper to the audience, like an idle ſchoolboy 
on a repetitioneday. | 
Let me intreat you therefore, to add one half crown 
a- year to the article of paper; to tranſcribe your ſer- 
mons in as large and plain a manner as you can; and 
either make no interlineations, or change the whole 
leaf; for we, your hearers, would rather you ſhould be 
leſs correct, than perpetually ſtammering, which I take 
to be one of the worlt /o/eci/ms in rhetoric, And, laſtly, 
read your ſermon once or twice a day for a few days be- 
tore you preach it. To which you will probably anſwer 
lome years hence, that it wwas but juft finiſved, when by 
? a 
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laft bell rang to, church ; and I ſhall readily believe, but 
not excule you. | 

I cannot forbear warning you, in the 'moſt earneſt 
manner, againſt endeavouring at wit in your ſermons ; 
becauſe, by the ſtricteſt computation, it is very near a 
million to one that you have none; and becauſe too 


many of your calling have conſequently made themſelves 
-everlaſtingly ridiculous by attempting it. I remember 


ſeveral young men in this town, who could never leave 
the pu/pit under half a dozen conceits; and this faculty 
adhered to thoſe gentlemen a longer or ſhorter time, ex- 
actly in proportion to their ſeveral degrees of dulnels : 


accordingly, I am told that ſome of them retain it to 
this day. I heartily wiſh the brood were at an end. 
Before you enter into the common -unſufferable cant 


of taking all occaſions to diſparage the Heathen ph. 
pbers, 1 hope you will differ from ſome of your brethren, 
by firſt inquiring what thoſe p4:/o/ophers can ſay for them- 
ſelves. The ſyſtem of morality to be gathered out of 


the writings or ſayings of thoſe ancient ſages, falls un- 
- doubtedly very ſhort'of that delivered in the goſpel; and 
Wants, beſides, the divine ſanction which our Saviour 


gave to his. Whatever is further related by the evan - 


geliſts, contains chiefly matters of fact, and conſequently 


of faith; ſuch as, the birth of Chriſt, his being the Mei- 
ſiah, his miracles, his death, reſurrection, and aſcen- 
fion ; none of which can properly come under the ap- 
pellation of human wiſdom, being intended only to 
make us wiſe unto ſalvation. And therefore, in this 
point, nothing can be juſtly laid to the charge of the 
philoſophers, further than that they were ignorant of 

certain facts which happened long after their death. 


But I am, deceived, if a better comment could be any 


where collected upon the moral part of the goſpel, than 


from the writings of thoſe excellent men; even that di - 


vine precept of loving our enemies, is at large inſiſted on 


by Plato, who puts it, as I remember, into the mouth 
of Socrates. And as to the reproach of Heatheniſm, I 
-. doubt. they had leſs of it than the corrupted Jews, in 


whoſe time they lived. For it is a groſs piece of igno- 


rance among us, to conceive, that, in thoſe polite and 


learned ages, even perſons of any tolerable education, 
much 
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much leſs the wiſeſt philoſophers, did acknowledge or 
worſhip any more than one almighty power, under ſe- 
veral denominations, to whom they allowed all thoſe at- 
tributes we aſcribe to the Divinity: and, as I take it, hu- 
man comprehenſion reacheth no further. Neither did 
our Saviour think it neceſſary to explain to us the na- 
ture of God; becauſe, as I ſuppoſe, it would be impoſ- 
fible, without beſtowing on us other faculties than we 
poſleſs at preſent. But the true miſery of the Heathen 
world appears to be, what I before mentioned, the 
want of a divine ſanction, without which the dictates 
of the philoſophers failed in the point of authority; and 
conſequently the bulk of mankind lay indeed under a 
great load of ignorance, even in the article of morality ; 
but the philoſophers themſelves did not. Take the mat- 
ter in this light, and it will afford field enough for a 
divine to enlarge on, by ſhewing the advantages which 
the Chriſtian world hath over the Heathen, and the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of divine revelation, to make the knows 
ledge of the true God, and the practice of virtue, more 
univerſal in the world. | El 
l am not ignorant how much I differ in this opinion 
from ſome ancient fathers in the church, who arguing 
againſt the Heathens, made it a principal topic to de- 
cry their philoſophy as much as they could; which I 
hope is not altogether our preſent caſe. Beſides, it is 
to be conſidered, that thoſe fathers lived in the decline 
of literature; and in my Up (who ſhould be un- 
willing to give the leaſt offence) appear to be rather 
moſt excellent holy perſons, than of tranſcendent ge- 
nius and learning. Their Kue writings (for man 
of them have extremely ſuffered by ſpurious dditions) 
are of admirable uſe for confirming the truth of ancient 
doctrines and diſcipline, by ſhewing the ſtate and prac- 
tice of the primitive church. But among ſuch of them 
as have fallen in my way, I do not remember any, 
whoſe manner of arguing or exhorting I could heartily 
recommend to the imitation of a young divine, when 
he is to ſpeak from the pulpit. Perhaps I judge too 
baſtily ; there being ſeveral of them in whiſe writings. 
I have made very little progreſs, and in others none at 
all. For I purſued only ſuch as were recommended to 
Vol. VII. Q me, 
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me, at a time when I had more leiſure, and a better 
diſpoſition to read, than have ſince fallen to my ſhare. 
To return then to the Heathen philoſophers : I hope 
you will not only give them quarter, but make their 
works a conliderable part of your ſtudy. To theſe I 
will venture to add the principal orators and hiſtorians, 
and perhaps a few of the poets; by the reading of 
which, you will ſoon diſcover your mind and thoughts 
to be enlarged, your imagination extended and refined, 
your judgment directed, your admiration leſſened, and 
your fortitude increaſed ; all which advantages muſt 
needs be of excellent uſe to a divine, whoſe duty it is 
to preach and practiſe the contempt of human things. 
I would fay ſomething concerning quotations ; where- 
in 1 think you cannot be too ſparing, except from 
ſcripture, and the primitive writers of = church. As 
to the former, when you offer a text as a proof or an 
illuſtration, we your hearers expect to be fairly uſed, 
and ſometimes think we have reaſon to complain, eſpe- 
cially of you younger divines; which makes us fear, 
that ſome of you conceive you have no more to do 
than to turn over a concordance, and there having 
found the principal word, introduce as, much of the 
verſe as will ſerve your turn, though in reality i it makes 
nothing for you. I do not altogether diſapprove the 
manner of interweaving texts of ſcripture through the 
ſtyle of your ſermon ; wherein, however, I have ſome- 
times obſerved great inſtances of indiſeretion and im- 
propriety ; againſt which I therefore venture to give 
you a caution. 


As to quotations from ancient fathers, 1 think they 


"are beſt brought in to confirm ſome opinion contro- 


yerted by thoſe who differ from us. In other caſes, | 
we give you full power to adopt the ſentence for your 


own, rather than tell us, as Sz Auſtin excellently ob- 
Jerves. But to mention modern writers by name, or 
_ uſe the phraſe of a /ate excellent prelate of our church, 
and the like, is altogether intolerable, and, for what 
reaſon I know not, makes every rational hearer a- 
_ ſhamed. Of no better a ſtamp is your Heathen phile/o- 

2 and ann poet, and Roman hiftorian, at leaſt in 
common 
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common congregations; who will rather believe you on 
your own word, than on that of Plato or Homer. 

I have lived to fee Greek and Latin almoſt entirely 
driven out of the pulpit ; for which I am heartily glad. 
The frequent uſe of the latter was certainly a remnant 
of Popery, which never admitted ſcripture in the vul- 
gar language; and I wonder that practice was never 
accordingly objected to us by the Fanatics. 

The mention of quotations puts me in mind of com- 
mon- place books, which have been long in uſe by in- 
duſtrious young divines; and, I hear, do ſtill continue 
ſo. I know they are very beneficial to lawyers and 
phyſicians, becauſe they are collections of facts or caſes, 
whereupon a great part of their ſeveral faculties depend: 
of theſe 1 have ſeen ſeveral, but never yet any written 
by a clergyman. Only, from what I am informed, they 
generally are extracts of theological and moral ſen- 
tences, drawn from eccleſiaſtical and other authors, 
reduced under proper heads, uſually begun, and per- 
haps finiſhed, while the colleQors were young in the 
church, as being intended for materials, or nurſeries to 
ſtock future ſermons, You will obſerve the_wile edi- 
tors of ancient authors, when they meet a ſentence 
worthy of being diſtinguiſhed, take ſpecial care to have 
the firſt word printed in capital letters, that you may 
not overlook it ſuch, for example, as the inconſtancy 
of fortune, the goodneſ; F peace, the exceliency of wiſdom, 
the certainty of death; that proſperity makes men inſolent, 
and adverſity humble ; and the like eternal truths, which 
every ploughman knows well enough, though he never 
heard of Ariſtotle or Plato. If theological common- 

lace books be no better filled, I think they had better 
be laid aſide; and I could wiſh that men of toler- 
able intellectuals would rather truſt their own natural 
reaſon, improved by a general converſation with books, 
to enlarge on a point which they are ſuppoſed already 
to underſtand, If a rational man reads an excellent 
author with juſt} application, he ſhall find himſelf ex- 
tremely improved, and perhaps inſenſibly led to imi- 
tate that author's perfections, although in a little time 
he ſhould not remember one word in the book, nor e- 
ven the ſubje& it handled: for books give the ſame 
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turn to our thoughts and way of reaſoning, that good 
and ill company does to our behaviour and converſa- 


tion; without either loading our memories, or mak ing 
us even ſenſible of the change. And particularly I have 


obſerved in preaching, that no men ſucceed better than 


thoſe who truſt entirely to the ſtock or fund of their 
own reaſon, advanced indeed, but not overlaid by 
commerce with books. Whoever: only reads in order 
to tranſcribe wile and ſhining remarks, without enter- 
ing into the genius and ſpirit of the author, as it is pro- 
bable he will make no very judicious extract, ſo he will 
be apt to truſt to that collection in all his compoſi - 
tions, and be miſled out of the regular way of think- 
ing, in order to introduce thoſe materials which he 
has been at the pains to gather: and the product of all 
this, will be found a maniteſt incoherent piece of patch- 
work. ; | 

Some gentlemen, abounding in their univerſity eru- 


dition, are apt to fill their ſermons with philoſophical 
terms and notions of the metaphyſical or abſtracted 


kind; which generally have one advantage, to be e- 


qually underſtood by the wiſe, the vulgar, and the 
preacher himſelf; I have been better entertained, and 
more informed, by a few pages in the Pilgrim's progreſs, 


than by a long diſcourſe upon the ail and the ixtellic, 


— 


and fimple, or complex ideas, Others again are fond of 
dilating on matter or motion, talk of the fortuitous con- 


equrſe of atoms, of theories, and phenomena ; directly a- 


inſt the advice of St Paul, who yet appears to have 
— converſant enough in thoſe kind of ſtudies. 

I do not find that you are any where directed in the 
canons or articlcs, to attempt explaining the myſteries 
of the Chriſtian religion. And indeed, fince Provi- 
dence intended there ſhould be myſteries, I do not ſee 
how it can be agreeable to prety, orthodoxy, or good ſenſe, 
to go about ſuch a work. For, to me, there ſeems to 
be a manifeſt dilemma in the caſe : If you explain them, 
they are myſteries no longer ; if you fail, you have la- 
boured to no purpoſe. What I ſhould think moſt rea- 


ſonable and ſafe for you to do upon this occaſion, is, 
upon folemn days to deliver the doctrine, as the church 


holds it, and confirm it by ſcripture. For my part, 
. having 
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having conſidered the matter impartially, I can ſee no 
great reaſon which thoſe gentlemen you call the Free- 
thinkers, can have for their clamour againſt religious my» 
ſeries ; ſince it is plain they were not invented by the 
clergy, to whom they bring no profit, nor acquire any 
honour ; for every clergyman is ready, either to tell us 
the utmoſt he knows, or to confeſs that he does not un- 
derſtand them : neither is it ſtrange, that there ſhould 
be myſteries in divinity, as well as in the commoneſt 
operations of nature. 

And here I am at loſs what to ſay upon the frequent 
cuſtom of preaching againſt Atheiſm, Deiſm, Freethink- 
ing, and the like, as young divines are particularly fond 
of doing, eſpecially when they exerciſe their talent in 
churches frequented by perſons of quality ; which, as 
it is but an ill compliment to the audience, fo I am un- 
der ſome doubt whether it anſwers the end. 

| Becauſe perſons under thoſe imputations are generally 
no great frequenters of churches, and fo the congrega- 
tion is but little edified for the ſake of three or four 
fools, who are paſt grace: neither do I think it any 
part of prudence, to perplex the minds of well-diſpoſed 
people with doubts, which probably would never have 

- otherwiſe come into their heads. But I am of opinion, 
and dare be poſitive in it, that not one in a hundred of 
thoſe who pretend to be Freethinkers, are really fo in 
their hearts, For there is one obſervation, which I ne-/ 
ver knew to fail, and I defire you will examine it in the 
courſe of your life, That no gentleman of a liberal edu- 
cation, and regular in his morals, did ever profeſs himſelf 

a Freetbiner. Where then are theſe kind of people to 
be found ? Among the worſt part of the ſoldiery, made 
up of pages, younger brothers of obſcure families, and 
others of deſperate fortunes ; or elſe among idle town- 
fops, and now and then a drunken 'ſquire of the coun- 
try. Therefore nothing can be plainer, than that ig- 
norance and vice are two ingredients abſolutely neceſ- 
fary in the compoſition of thoſe you generally call Free- 
thinkers, who, in propriety of ſpeech, are no thinkers at 
all. And ſince I am in the way of it, pray conſider 
one thing farther. As young as, you are, you cannot 
but have already obſerved, what a violent run there is 
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among too many weak people againſt ' univerſity educa- 
tion: be firmly aſſured, that the whole cry is made up 
by thoſe who were either. never ſent to a college, or, 
through their irregularities and ſtupidity, never made the 
- Jeaſt improvement while they were there. I have above 
forty of the latter fort now in my eye ; ſeveral of them 
in this town, whoſe learning, manners, temperance, pro- 
bity, good-nature, and politics, are all of a piece: others 
of them in the country, oppreſſing their tenants, ty- 
rannifing over the neighbourhood, cheating the vicar, 
talking nonſenſe, and getting drunk at the ſeſſions, It 
is from ſuch ſeminaries as theſe, that the world is pro- 
vided with the ſeveral tribes and denominations of Free- 
- zhinkers ; who, in my judgment, are not to be reform- 
ed by arguments offered to prove the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion, becauſe reaſoning will never make a 
man correct an ill opinion, which by reaſoning he ne- 
ver acquired; for, in the courſe of things, men always 
grow vicious, before they become- unbelievers. But if 
you could once convince the town or country profli- 
gate, by topics drawn from the view of their own quiet, 
reputation, health, and advantage, their infide/ity would 

ſoon drop off. This, I confeſs, is no eaſy taſk ; becauſe it 
is, almoſt in a literal ſepſe, to fight with beaſts. Now, 
to make it clear, that we are to look for no other origi- 
nal of this z=fide/zty, whereof divines ſo much complain, 

it is allowed on all hands, that the people of England 
are more corrupt in their zora/s, than any other nation 
at this day under the /n: and this corruption is mani- 

_ feſtly owing to other cauſes, both numerous and obwious, 
much more than to the publication of irreligious books, 
| which indeed are but the conſequence of the former; 
| for all the writers againſt Chriſtianity, ſince the revolu- 
tion, have been of the loweſt rank among men in regard 
= to literature, quit, and good ſenſe, and upon that ac- 


count wholly upqualified to propagate berefies, unleſs a- 
mong a people already abandoned, 
In an age, where every thing diſliked by thoſe who 
think with the majority, is called di/afe&ion, it may per- 
hops be ill interpreted, when I venture to tell you, that 
this univerſal depravation of manners is owing to the 
perpetual bandyivg of /aFiors among us for thirty * 
=” paſt ; 


: 
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paſt; when, without weighing the motives of juſtice, 
law, conſcience, or honour, every man adjuſts his princi- 
ples to thoſe of the party he hath choſen, and among 
whom he may beſt find his own account : but, by rea- 
ſon of our frequent viciſſitudes, men who were impatient 
of being out of play, have been forced to recant, or at 
leaſt to reconcile their former tenets with every new 
ſyſtem of adminiſtration. Add to this, that the old 
— — cuſtom of annual parliaments being wholly 
laid aſide, and elections growing chargeable, ſince 
gentlemen found that their country-ſeats brought them 
in leſs than a ſeat in the houſe, the voters, that is to ſay, 
the bulk of the common people, have been univerſally 
ſeduced into bribery, perjury, drunkenneſs, ' malice, and 
ſlander. | 2 
Not to be farther tedious, or rather invidious, theſe 
are a few, among other cauſes, which have contributed 
to the ruin of our morals, and conſequently to the con- 
| tempt of religion: for imagine to yourſelf, if you pleaſe, 

a landed youth, whom his mother would never ſuffer to 
look into a book for fear of ſpoiling his eyes, got into 
arliament, and obſerving all enemies to the clergy 
3 with the utmoſt applauſe, what notions he muſt 
imbibe, how readily he will join in the cry, what an 
eſteem he will conceive of himſelf, and what a contempt 
he muſt entertain, not only for his.vicar at home, but 
for the whole order, | 
I therefore again conclude, that the trade of infidelr- 
ty hath been taken up only for an expedient to keep in 
countenance that univerſal corruption of morals, which 
many other cauſes firſt contributed to introduce and to 
cultivate, And thus Mr Hobbes's ſ:ying upon reaſon 
may be much more properly applied to religion, That 
if religion will be againſi a man, a man will be againſt 
religion. Though, after all, I have heard a profligate 
offer much ſtronger arguments againſt paying his debts, 
than ever he was known to do againſt Chriftianity. In- 
deed the reaſon was, becauſe in that juncture he ha 
pened to be cloſer preſſed by the bailif than the par/or. 

Ignorance may perhaps be the mother of ſuperſtition; 

but experience hath not proved it to be ſo of devotion; 
for Chriflianityalways made the moſt eaſy and quickeſt pro- 


greſi 
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greſs in civilized. countries. I mention this, becauſe it is 
affirmed, that the clergy are in moſt credit where igno- 
rance prevails, (and ſurely this kingdom would be call- 
ed the paradiſe of clergymen, if that opinion were true); 
for which they inſtance England in the times of Popery. 
But whoever knoweth any thing of three or four cen- 
turies before the reformation, will find the little learn- 
ing then ſtirring was more equally divided between the 
'Evgliſh elergy and laity, than it is at preſent. There 
were ſeveral famous lawyers in that period, whoſe wri- 
tings are {till in the higheſt repute; and ſome bifto- 
rians and poets, who were not of the church. Where 
as hnow-a-days our education is ſo corrupted, that you 
will hardly find a young perſon of quality with the 
leaſt tinQure of knowledge, at the ſame time that many 
of the clergy were never more learned or fo ſcurvily 
treated. Here among us, at leaſt, a man of letters, 
out of the three profeſſions, is almoſt a prodigy. And 
thoſe few who have preſerved any rudiments of learn- 
ing, are (except perhaps one or two ſmatterers) the 
elergy's friends to a man: and I dare appeal to any 
clergyman in this kingdom, whether the greateſt dunce 
in his pariſh be not always the moſt proud, wicked, 
fraudulent, and int ractable of his flock. * 

I think the clergy have almoſt given over perplexing 
themſelves and their hearers with obſtruſe points of pre- 
deſtination, election, and the like; at leaſt, it is time 
they ſhould ; and therefore I ſhall not trouble you fur- 
ther upon this head. F 
| I have now faid all I could think convenient with re- 
lation to your conduct in the pulpit. Your behaviour in 
the world is another ſcene, upon which I ſhall readily 
offer you my thoughts, if you appear to defire them 
from me by your approbation of what I have here 
wg if not, I have already troubled you too 
much. ? | 
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An Ess AY on the Far ES of CIERGY- 
' MEN “*. 


Here is no falls“ ſo uſeful towards riſing in the 


world, or which puts men more out of the reach 
of fortune, than that quality generally poſſeſſed by the 
dulleſt fort of men, and in common ſpeech called 4/- 


cretion : a ſpecies of lower prudence, by the aſſiſtance of 
which people of the meaneſt intellectuals, without any 


other qualification, paſs through the -world in great 
tranquillity, and with univerſal good treatment, nei- 
ther giving nor taking offence. Courts are ſeldom un- 
provided of perſons under this character; on whom, if 
they happen to be of great quality, moſt employments, 
even the greateſt, naturally fall, when competitors will 
not agree; and in ſuch promotions no body rejoices or 
grieves. The truth of this I could prove by ſeveral in- 
ſtances within my own memory; for I ſay nothing of 
reſent times. 

And indeed, as regularity and forms are of great uſe 
in carrying on the buſineſs of the world, fo it is very 
convenient, that perſons endued with this kind of diſcre- 
tion ſhould have that ſhare which is proper to their ta- 
lents, in the conduct of affairs, but by no means meddle 
in matters which require genius, learning, ſtrong compre- 
Benſion, quickneſs of conception, magnanimity, generoſity, ſa- 
gacity, or any other ſuperior gift of human minds; be- 
cauſe this ſort of gi/cretion is uſually attended with a 
ſtrong deſire of money, and few ſcruples about the way of 
obtaining it ; with ſervile flattery and ſubmiſſion ; with 
a want of all public ſpirit or principle; with a perpetual 
wrong judgment, when the owners come into power 
and high place, how to diſpoſe of favour and preferments 
having no meaſure for merit and virtue in others, but 
thoſe very ſteps by which themſelves aſcended ; nor the 
leaſt intention of doing good or hurt to the public, far- 
ther than either one or t'other is likely to be ſubſervient 


* This eſſay was printed in the Intelligencer, No 5, and No 7. 
See vol. 3. p. 344+ 
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.  . to their own ſecurity or intereſt. Thus, being void of 
all friendſhip and enmity, they never complain, or find 


fault with the times, and indeed never have reaſon to 
do ſo. | | : 

Men of eminent parts and abilities, as well as virtues, 
do ſometimes riſe in_ the court, ſometimes in the /aw, 
and ſometimes even in the church. Such were the Lord 


Bacon, the Earl of Strafford, Archbiſhop Laud, in the 


reign of King Charles I. and others in our own times, 


whom 1 ſhall not name: but theſe, and many more, un- 


der different princes, and in different kingdoms, were 
diſgraced, or banijhed, or ſuffered death, merely in envy to 
their virtues and ſuperior genius, which einboldened them, 


in great exigencies and diſtreſſes of ſtate, (wanting a rea- 
ſonable infuſion of this a/dermany diſcretion), to attempt 


the ſervice of their prince and country out of the com- 


mon forms. 


This evil fortune which generally attends extraordi · 
nary men in the management of great affairs, hath been 


imputed to divers cauſes, that need not be here ſet down, 


when ſo obvious an one occurs; if what a certain wri- 


ter obſerves be true, that when a great genius appears in 
be world, the dunces are all in confederacy againſt bim 


And if this be his fate, when he employs his ra/ents wholly 
in his cloſet, without interfering with any man's ambi- 


tion or avarice, what muſt he expect, when he ventures 


out to ſeek for preferment in a court, but univerſal op- 


n. when he is mounting the ladder, and every 


and ready to turn him off when he is at the top? And 
in this point, fortune generally acts directly contrary to 


nature: for in nature we find, that bodies full of life 


and fpirit mount cafily, and are hard to fall; whereas 
heavy bodies are hard to riſe, and come down with 
greater velocity, in proportion to their weight : but 
we find fortune every day acting juſt the reverſe of this. 

This talent of diſcretion, as I have deſcribed it in its 
ſeveral adjuncts and circumſtances, is no where ſo ſer- 
viceable as to the clergy; to whoſe preferment nothing is 
ſo fatal as the character of wit, politeneſs in reading or 


manners, or that kind of behaviour which we contract 


. 


_ ® See the author's thoughts an various ſubjefts, at the end of vol. 
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by having too much converſed with perſons of high ſta- 
_ tion and eminency ; theſe qualifications being reckoned 


by the walgar of all ranks to be marks of /evity, which 


is the laſt crime the world will pardon in a clerg yman : 
to this I may add a' free manner of ſpeaking in mixed 
company, and too frequent an appearance in places of 
much reſort, which are equally noxious to ſpiritual pro- 
motion, 

I have known indeed a few exceptions to ſome parts 
of theſe obſervations. I have ſeen ſome of the dulleſt 
men alive aiming at wit, and others, with as little pre- 
tenſions, affecting politeneſs in manners and diſcourſe 
but never being able to perſuade the world of their guilt, 
they grew into conſiderable ſtations, upon the firm aſ- 
ſurance which all people had of their diſcretion, becauſe 
they were a ſize too low to deceive the world to their 
own diſadvantage. But this, I confeſs is a trial too dan- 
gerous often to engage in. AS 
' There is a known ſtory of a clergyman, who was re- 
commended for a preferment by ſome great man at court 
to an archbiſhop. His Grace“ ſaid, he had heard that 
the clerg ymen uſed to play at whit and fevobbers ; that, 
as to playing now and then a ſober game at whiſt for 
paſtime, it might be pardoned ; but he could not digeſt 
thoſe wicked ſwobbers; and it was with ſome pains that 
my Lord Somers could undeceive him. I aſk, by what 
talents we may ſuppoſe that great prelate aſcended fo 
high, or what ſort of qualifications he would expect in 
thoſe whom he took into his patronage, or would pro- 
bably recommend to court for the government of diſlant 
churches ? 

Two clerg ymen, in my memory, ſtood candidates for a 
ſmall free ſchool in Yorkſhire, where a gentleman of qua- 
lity and intereſt in the country, who happened to have 
a better underſtanding than his. neighbovrs, procured 
the place for him who was the better ſcholar, and more 
gentlemanly perſon of the two, very much to the regret 
of all the pariſh. The other being diſappointed, came 


up to London; where he became the preateſt pattern of 


this lower diſcretion that I have known, and poſſeſſed it 


Dr Teniſon, late Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 8 
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with as heavy intellectuals ; which, together with the 
coldneſs of his temper, and gravity of his deportment, 
carried him ſafe through many difficulties, and he lived 
and died in a great ſtation; while his competitor is too 
obſcure for fame to tell us what became of him. 

This ſpecies of diſcretian, which I ſo much celebrate, 
and do moſt heartily recommend, bath one advantage 
not yet mentioned ; it will carry a man ſafe through all 
the malice and variety of parties, ſo far, that whatever 
faction happens to be uppermoſt, his claim is uſually al- 


 Jowed for a ſhare of what is going. And the thing 


ſeems to me bizily reaſonable. For in all great changes, 


tdbe prevailing fide is uſually ſo tempeſtuous, that it 
Wants the ballaſt of thoſe whom the world calls mode- 


rate men, and I call men of diſcretion ; whom people in 


power may, with little ceremony, load as heavy as they 


pleaſe, drive them through the hardeſt and deepeſt roads, 
without danger of foundering or breaking their backs, 
and will be ſure to find them neither reſty nor vitious. 
I ʒwill here give the reader a ſhort hiſtory of two cler- 
ges in England, the characters of each, and the or 
grels of their fortunes in the world ; by which the force 
of worldly diſcretion, and the bad conſequences from 
the want of that virtue, will ſtrongly appear. 

+ Coruſodes, an Oxford ſtudent, and a farmer's ſon, 
was never abſent from prayers or lecture, nor once out 
of his college after Tom had tolled. He ſpent every day 
ten hours in his cloſet, in reading his courſes, dozing, 
clipping papers, or darning his ſtockings ; which laſt he 
performed to admiration. He could be ſoberly drunk, 


at the expence of others, with college ale, and at thoſe 
ſeaſons was always moſt devout. He wore the ſame 
gon five years, without draggling or tearing. He ne- 


ver once looked into a play-book or a poem, He read 
Virgil and Ramus in the ſame cadence, but with a very 


different taſte. He never underſtood a jeſt, or had the 


leaſt conception of wit. | 8 
For one ſaying he ſtands in renown to this day. Be- 
ing with ſome other ſtudents over a 1 ale, one of 


the company ſaid ſo many pleaſant things, that the reſt 


were much diverted, only Coruſodes was ſilent and un- 
moved. When they parted, he called this merry com- 
7 | | panion 
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panion aſide, and ſaid, Sir, I perceive by your often ſpeał - 


ing, and our friends laughing , that you ſpoke many jefls ; and 


you could not but obſerve my filence : but, Sir, this is my hu- 
"mour ; I never make a jeſt myſelf, nor ever laugh at another 
mag 1. { f | 

Coruſodes, thus endued, got into holy orders; ha - 


ving, by the moſt extreme parſimony, ſaved thirty- four 


pounds out of a very beggarly fellowſhip ; went up to 
London, where his ſiſter was waiting-woman to a lady; 
and ſo good a ſolicitor, that, by her means, he was admit- 
ted to read prayers in the family twice a day, at ten ſhil» 
lings a- month. He had now acquired a low, oble- 
quious, awkward bow, and a talent of groſs flattery, 
both in and out of ſeaſon; he would ſhake the butler 
by the hand; he taught the page his catech;/m; and was 
ſometimes admitted to dine at the ſteward's table. In 
ſhort, he got the good word of the whole family, and 
was recommended by my Lady for chaplain to ſome other 
noble houſes, by which his revenue (beſides vails) a+» 
mounted to about thirty pounds a-year. His ſiſter pro- 
cured him a ſcarf from my Lord, who had a ſmall deſignu 
of gallantry upon her: and, by his Lordſhip's ſolicita- 
tion, he got a lectureſhip in town of ſixty pounds ayear; 


where he preached conſtantly in perſon, in a grave 


manner, with an audible vice, a ſtyle ecclefiaſtic, and 
the matter (ſuch as it was) well ſuited to the intel- 


lectuals of his hearers. Some time after, a country-li- 


ving fell in my Lord's diſpoſal ; and his Lordſhip, - who 
had now ſome encouragement given him of ſucceſs in 
his amour, beſtowed the living on Coruſodes; who {till 


kept his leureſhip and reſidence in town; where he was 


a conſtant attendant at all meetings relating to charity, 
without ever contributing further than his frequent 
pious exhortations. If any woman of better faſhion in 
the pariſh happened to be abſent from church, they were 
ſure of a viſit from him in a day or two, to chide and to 
dine with them. 


He had a ſelect number of poor, conſtantly attending 


at the ſtreet - door of his lodgings, for whom he was a 
common ſolicitor to his former patroneſs, dropping in 
his own half-crown among the collections, aud taking 
it out when he diſpoſed of the money. At a perſon of 

Vor. VII. R quality's 
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quality's houſe, he would never ſit down, till he was 
thrice bid, and then upon the corner of the moſt diſtant 
chair. His whole demeanor was formal and ſtarched ; 
which adhered fo cloſe, that he could never ſhake it off 
in his higheſt promotion. 


- 


- His Lord was now in high employment at court, and 


g "attended by him with the moſt abject aſſiduity; and his 


fiſter being gone off with child to a private lodging, my 
Lord continued his graces to Coruſodes, got him to be 


a chaplain in ordinary, and in due time a pariſh-in town, 
and a dignity in the church, | | 


He paid his curates punctually, at the loweſt ſalary, 


and partly out of the communion- money; but gave 


them good advice in abundance. He married a citizen's 


widow, who taught him to put out ſmall ſums at ten per 


cent. and brought him acquainted with jobbers in Chan- 
gealley. By her dexterity he fold the clerkſhip of his 

pariſh, when it became vacant. | 
He kept a miſerable houſe: but the blame was laid 


_ *wholly upon Madam; for the good Doctor was always 
at his books, or viſiting the ſick, or doing other offices 


of charity and piety in his pariſh. | | 
He treated all his inferiors of the clergy with a moſt 


ſanctiſied pride; was rigorouſly and univerſally cenſo- 


Tious upon all his brethren of the gown, on their firſt ap- 
pearance in the world, or while they continued meanly 
preferred ; but give large allowance to the laity of high 
rank or great riches, uſing neither eyes nor ears for their 
faults. He was never ſenſible of the leaſt corruption 
in courts, parliaments, or miniſities, but made the moſt fa- 
vourable conſtructions of all public proceedings; and 
power, in whatever hands, or whatever party, was al- 


ways ſecure of his moſt charitable opinion. He had ma- 


ny wholeſome maxims, ready to excuſe all miſcarriages 
of ſtate: Men are but men; Erunt witia donec homines ; 


and, Ded ſupra nos, nil ad nos; with ſeveral others of 


ual weight. ; | 
It would lengthen my paper beyond meaſure, to trace 


_ out the whole ſyſtem of his conduct; his dreadful ap- 
prehenſious of Popery ; his great moderation towards 


diſſenters of all denominations ; with hearty wiſhes, that, 
by yielding ſomewhat on both ſides, there might be a 
n 285 Kr. „  geheral- 
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general union among Proteſtants ; his ſhort, inoffenſive 


jermons, in his turns at court, and the matter exaQtly _ 


ſuited to the preſent conjecture of prevailing opinions; 
the arts he uſed to obtain a mitre, by writing againſt E- 
piſcopacy; and the proofs he gave of his loyalty, by pal - 
liat ing or defending the murder of a martyred prince. 

Endued with all theſe accompliſhments, we leave him 
in the full career of ſucceſs, mounting faſt towards the 
top of the ladder eccleſiaſtical, which he hath a fair 
probability to reach; without the merit of one ſingle 
virtue; moderately ſtocked with the leaſt valuable parts 
of erudition ; utterly devoid of all zafie, judgment, or ge- 
nius ; and, in his grandeur, naturally chuſing to hawl vp 
others after him, whoſe accompliſhments moſt reſemble 
his own ; except his beloved fons, nephews, or other 
kindred, be in competition; or, laſtly, except his incli- 
nations be diverted by thoſe who have power to morti- 
fy or farther advance him. 

Eugenio ſet out from the ſame univerſity, and about 
the ſame time with Coruſodes. He had the reputation 
of an arch lad at ſchool, and was unfortunately poſ- 
ſeſſed with a talent for poetry; on which account he re - 
ceived many chiding letters from his father, and grave 
advice from his tutor. He did not neglect his college- 
learning; but his chief ſtudy was the authors of anti · 
quity, with a perfect knowledge in the Greek and Ro- 
man tongues. He could never procure himſelf to be 
choſen fellow: for it was objeRed againſt him, that he 
had written 'verſes, and particularly ſome, wherein he 
glanced at a certain Reverend DoQor, famous for dul- 
neſs ; that he had been ſeen bowing to ladies, as he met 
them in the ſtreets; and it was proved, that once he 
had been found dancing, in a private family, with half 
a dozen of both ſexes. be? ob 

He was the younger ſon to a gentleman of a good 
birth, but ſmall eſtate ; and his father dying, he was 
driven to London to ſeek his fortune. He got into or- 
ders, and became reader in a pariſh-church at twenty 


ee a-year, was carried by an Oxford friend to 
ill's coffee - houſe, frequented in thoſe days by men of 


wit, where in ſome time he had the bad luck to be 


diſtinguiſhed. His ſcanty ſalary compelled him to run 
R 2 | 


, deep 
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* deep in debt for a new gown and caſſock, and now and 
then forced bim to write fome paper, of wit or humour, 
or preach a ſermon for ten ſhillings, to ſupply his neceſ- 
ities. He was a thouſand times recommended by his 
poetical friends to great perſons, as a young man of ex- 
cellent parts, who deferved encouragement, and received 
a thouſand promiſes : but his modeſty, and generons 
tpirit, which diſdained the ſlavery of continual applica- 
tion and attendance, always diſappointed him ; making 
room for vigilant dunces, who were ſure to be never out 
of ſigbt. | 

He had an exteilent faculty in preaching, if he were 
not ſometimes a little too refined, and apt to truſt too 
much to his own way of thinking and reaſoning. 

When, upon the vacancy of preferment, he was hard- 
ly drawn to attend upon ſome promiſing! lord, he re- 
ceived the uſual anſwer, that he came too late; for it 
had been given to another the very day before. And 
he had only this comfort left, that every body ſaid, it 
Was a thouſand pities ſomething could not be done for 
poor Mr Eugenio. 

The remainder of his ſtory will be diſpatched i in a few 
Words. Wearied with weak hopes, and weaker purſuits, 
he accepted a curacy in Derbyſhire, of thirty pounds a- 


Fear; and when he was five and forty, he had the pre at; 


felicity to be preferred by a friend of his father's to a vi- 


Farage worth annually ſixty pounds, in the moſt deſert 


parts of Lincolnſhire; where, his ſpirit quite ſunk with 
thoſe reflections that folitude and diſappointments bring, 
he married a farmer's widow, and is ſtill alive, utterly 
undiſtinguiſhed and forgotten; only ſome of the neigh - 
bours have accidentally heard, that be bad been a nitabls 
mar in 2 . 
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[Rom Foguent'y reflecting upon the courſe and me- 


thod of educating youth in this and a neighbour- 
ing kingdom, with the general ſucceſs and conſequence 
thereof, I am come to this determination, that educa- 
tion is always the 4vor/e in proportion to the evealth and 
grandeur of the parents : nor do I doubt in the leaſt, 


that if the whole world were now under the dominion 


of one monarch, (provided I might be allowed to chuſe 
where he ſhould fix the ſeat of his empire), the only 
fon and heir of that monarch would be the worſt edu- 
cated mortal that ever was born ſince the creation; and 
I doubt the ſame proportion will hold through all de- 
grees and titles, from an Emperor downwards to the 
common gentry. | 


I do not fay that this has been always the caſe : for 


in better times it was directly otherwiſe ; and a ſcholar 
may fill half his Greek and Roman ſhelves with authors 
of the nobleſt birth as well as higheſt virtue, Nor do 
I tax all nations at preſent with this defect; for I know 
there are ſome to be excepted, and particularly Scot- 
land, under all the diſadvantages of its climate and 
ſil, if that happineſs be not rather owing even to thoſe 
very diſadvantages. What is then to be done, if this 
reflection muſt fix on two countries, which will be moſt 


ready to take offence, and which, of all others, it will 


be leaſt prudent or ſafe to offend ? 

But there is one circumſtance yet more dangerous and 
lamentable: for if, according to the poſiulatum already 
laid down, the higher quality any youth is of, he js in 
greater likelihood to be worſe educated, it behoves me 
to dread, and keep far from the verge of ſcandalum 
magnatum. | : 

Retracting therefore that hazardous poftulatum, I ſhall 
venture no further at preſent than to ſay, that perhaps 
ſome additional care in educating the ſons of nobility 


and principal gentry, might not be ill employed. If this 


* This Eſky was alſo printed in the Intelligencer, No. 9. See 
vol. 3. p. 344+ | b 
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be not delivered with ſoftneſs enough, Il muſt for th | 
future be filent. ä 
In the mean time, let me aſk only two queſtions 
which relate to England. I aſk firſt, How it comes a- 
bout, that, for above ſixty years paſt, the chief con- 
duct of affairs hath been generally placed in the hands 
of nere men, with very few exceptions ? The nobleſt 
blood of England having been ſhed in the grand rebel- 
hon, apy great families became extinct, or were ſup» 
Ported only by minors. When the Kivg was reſtored, 
very few of thoſe Lords remained, who began, or at. 
* leaſt had improved, their education under. the reigns of 
King Þmes, or King Charles I.; of which Lords the 
two principal were the Marquis of Ormond, and the. 
Farl of Southampton. The minors had, during the 
rebellion and uſurpa tion, either received too much tinc- 
ture of bad principles from thoſe fanatic times, or co- 
ming to age at the reſtoration, fell into the vices of that 
diſſolute reign. 
| | I date from this æra the corrupt method of education 
= among us, and the conſequence thereof, the neceſſity 
the crown lay under of introducing mew men into the 
chief condu& of public affairs, or to the office of what 
we now call. prime miniſters ; men of art, knowledge, 
il application, and inſinuation; merely for want of a ſu 
'- ply among the nobility. They were generally (though 
not always) of good birth, ſometimes younger brothers, 
at other times ſuch, who, although inheriting good e- 
= Mates, yet happened to be well educated, and provi- | 
* ded. with learning. Such under that King were, Hyde, 
Bridgeman, Clifford, Oſborn, Godolphin, Aſhley-Cooper. 
- Few or none under the ſhort reign of King James II. 
Under King William, Sommers, Montague, Churchill, 
Vernon, Boyle, and many others. Under the Queen, 
Harley, St John, Harcourt, Trevor; who indeed were 
perions of the beſt private families, but unadorned with 
titles. So in the following reign, Mr Robert Walpole 
Vas for many years prime miniſter, in which poſt he 
fill happily continues: his brother Horace is Ambaſ- 
-Sador-extraordinary to France. Mr Addiſon and Mr 
- "Craggs, without the leaſt alliance to e them, 
have been ſecretaries of ſtate, 3 1 | 
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If the. fats have been thus for above fixty years paſt, 


(whereof I could with a little farther recollection pro- 2 


duce many more inſtances), I would aſk again, How it 
| hath happened, that, in a nation plentifully abounding 
with nobility, ſo great ſhare in the moſt competent parts 
of public management, hath been for fo long a period 
chiefly intruſted to commoners, unleſs ſome omiſſions or 
defects, of the higheſt import, may be charged upon 
thoſe to whom the care of educating our noble youth, 
had been committed! For if there be any difference be- 
tween human creatures in the point of natural parts, as 
we uſually call them, it ſhould ſeem, that the advan- 
tage lies on the fide of children born from noble and 
wealthy parents; the ſame traditional ſloth and luxury, 
which render their body weak and effeminate, perhaps 
refining and giving a freer motion to the ſpirits, beyond 
what can be expected from the groſs, robuſt iſſue of 
meaner mortals. Add to this the peculiar advantages 
which all young noblemen poſſeſs, by the privileges of 
their birth; ſuch as a free acceſs to courts, and a uni- 
verſal deference paid to their perſons. 


But as my Lord Bacon chargeth it for a fault on 
Princes, that they are impatient to compaſs ends,' with- 


out giving themſelves the trouble of conſulting or exe- 
euting the means ; fo perhaps it may be the diſpoſition 
of young nobles, either from the indulgence of parents, 
tutors, and governors, or their own inaQivity, that 
they expect the accompliſoments of a govd education, 
without the leaſt expence of time or ſiudy to acquire 
them. 

What I faid laſt, I am mide to retract ; for the caſe 
is infinitely worſe ; and the very maxims ſet up to di- 
rect modern education, are enough to deſtroy alf the 
ſeeds of knowledge, honour, wiſdom, and virtue, a- 
mong us. The current opinion prevails, that the ſtudy 


of Greek and Latin is loſs of time; that public ſchools, | 


by mingling the ſons of noblemen with thoſe of the vul - 
gar, engage the former in bad company; that whipping 


breaks the ſpirits of lads well born; that univerſi- 
ties make young men pedants ; that to dance, fence, 


ſpeak French, and know how to behave yourſelf among 
great 


* 
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+ great perſons of both ſexes, comprehends the whole duty 


of a gentleman. \ | 
I cannot but think this wiſe ſyſtem of education hath 
been much cultivated among us by thoſe worthies of the 
army, who, during the laſt war, returning from Flan- 
ders at the cloſe of each campaign, became the dicta- 
tors of behaviour, dreſs, and politeneſs, to all thoſe 
_ youngſters who frequent chocolate-coffee-gaming-hou- 
ſes, drawing-rooms, operas, levees, and aſſemblies ; 
where a colonel, by his pay, perquiſites, and plunder, 
was qualified to outſhine many peers in the realm; and 
by the influence of an exotic habit and demeanor, add- 
end to other foreign accompliſhments, gave the law to 
- _ the whole town, and was copied as the ſtandard-pat- 
| tern of whatever was refined in dreſs, equipage, con- 
FF yerſation, or diverſions. | 
I. remember in thoſe times an admired original of that 
vocation fitting in a coffeehouſe near two gentlemen, 
 Whereof one was of the clergy, who were engaged in 
ſome diſcourſe that favoured of learning. This officer 
thought fit to interpoſe, and profeſſing to deliver the 
ſentiments of his fraternity, as well as his own, (and 
probably he did ſo of too many among them), turned 
to the clergyman, and ſpoke in the following manner: 
« en me, Doctor, ſay what you will, the army 
& is the only ſchool for gentlemen. Do you think my 
| & Lord Marlborough beat the French with Greek and 
Latin? D n me, a ſcholar, when he comes into 
good company, what is he but an aſs? D——n me, 
1 ' would be glad, by G—d, to ſee any of your ſcho- 
| & lars with bis nouns, and his verbs, and bis philoſo- 
| « phy, and trigonometry, what a figure he would 
Y e mike at a ſiege or blockade, or rencountering —— fs 
® % D-——n me, c. After which he proceeded with a 
volley of military terms, leſs ſignificant, ſounding worſe, 
: and harder to be underſtood, than any that were ever 
= coined by the commentators upon Ariſtotle, 1 would 
not here be thought to charge the ſoldiery with igno- 
france and contempt of learning, without allowing ex- 
Feptions, of which I have known many; but, however, 
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the worſt example, eſpecially in a great majority, will 
certainly prevail, 

I have heard, that the late Earl of Oxford, in the 
time of his miniſtry, never paſſed by White's chocolate- 
houſe, (the common rendezvous of infamous ſharpers, 
and noble cullies), without beſtowing a curſe upon that 
famous academy, as the bane of half the Engliſh nobi- 
lity. I have likewiſe. been told another paſſage con- 
cerning that great miniſter, which becauſe it gives a 
humorous idea of one principal ingredient in modern 
education, take as followeth. Le Sack, the famous 
French dancing-maſlter, in great admiration, aſked a 
friend, whether it were true, that Mr Harley was made 
an Earl and Lord Treaſurer ? and finding it confirmed, 
ſaid, © Well, I wonder what the devil the Queen could 
«& (ee in him; for I attended him two years, and he 
«© was the greateſt dunce that ever I taught.” 

Another hindrance to good education, and I think 
the greateſt of any, is that pernicious cuſtom in rich 
and noble families, of entertaining French tutors in 
their houſes. "Theſe wretched pedagogues are injoined 


by the father to take worn: care, that the boy ſhall be 


perfect in his French; by the mother, that Mafer mult 
not walk till he is hot nor be ſuffered to play with o- 
ther boys, nor be wet in his feet, nor daub his cloaths, 
and to ſee the dancing-maſter attends conſtantly, and 


does his duty: ſhe further inſiſts, that the child be not 


kept too long poring on his book, becauſe he is ſubject 
to ſore eyes, and of a weakly conſtitution; 

By theſe methods the young gentleman is in every ar- 
ticle as fully accompliſhed at eight years old as at eight 
and twenty, age adding only to the growth of his per- 
fon and his vice; ſo that, if you ſhould look at him in 
his boyhood through the magnifying end of a perſpec- 
tive, and in his manhood through the'other, it would 
be impoſlible to ſpy any difference; the ſame airs, the 
ſame ſtrut, the ſame cock of his bat, and poſture of his 
ſword, (as far as the change of faſhions will allow), 
the ſame underſtanding, the ſame compaſs of know-. 
ledge, with the very ſame abſurdity, impudence, and 
impertinence of tongue, 

He is taught from the nurſery, that be muſt inherit a 

great 
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great eſtate, and hath no need to mind his book; 
which is a leſſon he never forgets to the end of his life. 
His chief ſolace is to ſteal down, and play at ſpan - far- 
thing with the page, or young black-a-moor, or. little 
favourite foot-boy ; one of which is bis principal confi- 
dent and boſom friend. $4 

There is one young Lord “ in this town, who, by 
an unexampled piece of good fortune, was miraculouſly 
ſnatched out of the gulph of ignorance, confined to a 
public ſchool for a due term of years, well whipped 
when he deſerved it, clad no better than his comerades, 
aud always their play-fellow on the ſame foot; had no 
precedence in the ſchool, but what was given him by 
his merit, and loſt it whenever he was negligent. It 
is well known how many mutinies were bred at this un- 
precedented treatment, what complaints among his re- 
lations, and other great ones of both ſexes ; that his 
ſtockings with filver clocks were raviſhed from him; 
that be wore his own hair ; that his dreſs was undiſtin- 
guiſhed'; that he was not fit to appear at a ball or aſ- 
ſembly, nor ſuffered to go to either: and it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty that he became qualified for his 
preſent removal, where he may probably be farther 
perſecuted, and poſſibly with ſucceſs, if the firmneſs of 
a very mom governor, and his own good diſpoſitions, 
will not preſerve him. I confeſs I cannot but wiſh he 
may go on in the way he began; becauſe I have a cu- 
rioſity to know, by ſo ſingular an experiment, whether 
truth, honour, juſtice, temperance, courage, and good 


ſenſe, acquired by a ſchool] and college education, may not 


produce a very tolerable lad, although he ſhould happen 
to fail in one or two of theſe accompliſhments, which 
in the general vogue are held ſo important to the finiſh- 
ing of a gentleman. | | 

It is true, I have known an academical education to 
have been exploded in public aſſemblies; and have 
heard more than one or two-perſons of high rank de- 
clare, they could learn nothing more at Oxford and 
Cambridge, than to drink ale and ſmoke tobacco ; 


* The author is ſuppoſed to mean the Lord Viſcount Montcaſſel | 
of Ircland. » | : 
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wherein I firmly believed them; and could have added 
ſome hundred examples from my own obſervation in one 
of thoſe univerſities : but they all were of young heirs, 
ſent thither only for form ; either from ſchools, where 
they were not ſuffered by their careful parents to ſtay 
above three months in the year ; or from under the ma- 
nagement of French family-tutors, who yet often at- 
tended them to their college, to prevent all poſſibility of 
their improvement. But I never yet knew any one per- 
ſon of quality, who followed his ſtudies at the univerſi- 
ty, and carried away his juſt proportion of learning, 
that was not ready upon all occaſtons to eelebrate and 
defend that courſe of education, and to prove a patron 
of learned men. | 

There is one circumſtance in a learned education, 
which ought to have much weight, even with thoſe 
who have no learning at all. The books read at /choo! 
and colleges, are full of incitements to virtue, and diſ- 
couragements from vice, drawn from the wiſeſt reaſons, 
the firongeſt motives, and the moſt influencing ex- 
amples. Thus young minds are filled early with an in- 
clination to good, and an abhorrence of evil ; both 
which increaſe in them, according to the advances they 
make in literature: and although they may be, and 
too often are drawn, by the temptations of youth, 
and the opportunities of a large fortune, into ſome ir- 
regularities, when they come forward into the great 
world; yet it is ever with reluctance and compunction 
of mind, becauſe” their bias to virtue ſtill continues. 
They may ſtray ſometimes out of infirmity or compli- 
ance ; but they will ſoon return to the right road, and 
keep it always in view. I ſpeak only of thoſe exceſſes 
which are too much the attendants of youth and warm- 
er blood ; for as to the points of honour, truth, juſtice, 
and other noble gifts of the mind, wherein the tempe- 
rature of the body hath no concern, they are ſeldom or 

ever known to be wild. | 
I have engaged myſelf very unwarily in too copious a 
ſubje& for ſo ſhort a paper. The preſent ſcope I would 
aim at, is, to prove that ſome proportion of human 
knowledge .appears requiſite to thoſe who, by their. 
birth or fortune, are called to the making of laws, and 
in a ſubordinate way to the executing of them ; and 
that 
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that ſuch knowledge. is not to be obtained without a 
miracle, under the frequent, corrupt, and ſot tiſn me- 
thods of educating thoſe who are born to wealth or 
titles. For I would have it remembered, that I do by 
no means confine theſe remarks to young perſons of 
noble birth; the ſame errors running through all fa- 
milies, where there is wealth enough to afford, that 
their ſons (at leaſt the eldeſt) may be good tor no- 
thing. Why ſhould my fon be a ſcholar, when it is 
not intended that he ſhould live by his learning? By 
this rule, if what is commonly ſaid be true, that money 
anſwereth all things, why ſhould my ſon be honeſt, 
temperate, juſt, or charitable, ſince he hath no inten- 
tion to depend upon any of theſe qualities for a mainte - 
nance ? | | . | 
When all is done, perhaps upon the whole the mat- 
ter is not fo bad, as I would make it ; and God, who 
worketh good out of evil, acting only by the ordinary 
courſe: and rule of nature, permits this continual circu- 
lation of human things for his own unſearchable ends. 
The father grows rich by avarice, injuſtice, - oppreſſion ; 
he is a tyrant in the neighbourhood over flaves and 
beggars, whom he calls his tenants. Why thould he 
deſire to have qualities infuſed into his fon, which 
_ himſelf never poſfelſee or knew, or found the want of 
in the acquiſition of his wealth ? The ſon, bred in ſloth 
and idleneſs, becomes a ſpendthrift, a cully, a profli- 
gate, and goes out of the world a beggar, as his fa- 
ther came in. Thus the former is puniſhed for his own 
fins, as well as for thoſe of the latter. The dunghill, 
\ having raiſed a huge muſhroom of ſhort duration, is 
now ſpread to enrich other mens lands. It is indeed 
of worſe conſequence, where noble families are gone 
to decay, becauſe their titles and privileges outlive 
their eſtates ; and politicians tell us, that nothing is 
more dangerous to the public, than a numerous nobi- 
lity, without merit or fortune. But even here God 
hath likewiſe preſcribed ſome remedy in the order of 
nature; ſo many great families coming to an end by the 
ſloth, luxury, and abandoned luſt, which enervated 
their breed through every ſucceſſion, producing gra- 
dually a more effeminate race, wholly unfit for propa» | 
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A LeTTER to a very Younc LAdb on 
her MARRIAGE ®. 


MaDa nm, | 

HE hurry and impertinence of receiving and 

paying vilits on account of your marriage being 
no over, you are beginning to enter into a courſe of 
life, where you will want much advice to divert you 
from filling into many errors, fopperies, and follies, 
to which your ſex is ſubject. | have always borne an 
entire friendſhip to your father and mother; and the 
perſon they have choſen for your huſband, hath been 
for ſome years paſt my particular favourite; I have 
long wiſhed you might come together, becauſe I hoped, 
that, from the goodneſs of your diſpoſition, and by fol- 
lowing the counſel of wiſe friends, you might in time 
make yourſelf worthy of him. Your parents were fo 
far in the right, that they did not produce you much 
into the world; whereby you avoided many wrong 
ſteps, which others have taken, and have fewer ill 
impreſſions to be removed: but they failed, as it is ge - 
nerally the caſe, in too much neglecting to cultivate 
your mind ; without which it is impothble to acquire 
or preſerve the friendſhip and eſteem of a wiſe man, 
who ſoon grows weary of acting the lover, and treat- 
ing his wife like a miſtreſs, but wants a reaſonable 
companion, and a true friend, through every ſtage of 
his life. It muſt be therefore your buſineſs to qualify 
yourſelf for thoſe offices; wherein I will not fail to be 
our director, as long as I ſhall think you deſerve it, by 
18 you know how you are to act, and what you 
ought to avoid. 
And beware of deſpiſing or negleQing my inſtructions; 
wWhereon will depend not only your making a good fi- 
gure in the world, but your own real happineſs, as well 
as that of the perſon who ought to be the deareſt to 
you. 


This letter ought to be read by all new- married women; and 
will be read with pleaſure and advantage by the moſt diſtingviſhed 
and moſt accompliſhed ladies. Orrery. ; 
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hulbands are gone a journey, muſt hare a letter every 
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I muſt therefore deſire you, in the firſt place, to be 


very flow in changing the modeſ/ bebavicur of a virgin. 


It is uſual in young wives, before they have been many 
weeks married, to aſſume a bold forward look, and 


manner of talking ; as if they intended to ſignify in all 


companies, that they were no longer girls, and conſe- 


.quently that their whole demeanor, before they got 
2 @ huſband, was all but a countenance and conſtraint 


upon their nature : whereas, I ſuppoſe, if the votes of 
wiſe men were pathered, a very great majority would 
be in favour of thoſe ladies, who, after they were en- 
tered into that ſtate, rather choſe to double their por- 
tion of modeſty and reſervedneſs. | 

1 muſt likewiſe warn you ſtrictly againſt the leaſt de - 
gree of fengneſs to your huſband before any witneſs 
whatſoever, even before your neareſt relations, or the 
very maids of your chamber. This proceeding is ſo 
exceeding odious and diſguſtful to all who have either 
good breeding or good ſenſe, that they aſſign two very 


unamjable reaſons for it. The one is groſs hypocriſy, 


and the other has too bad a name to mention. If there 
is any difference to be made, your huſband is the loweſt 


, perſon in company, either at home or abroad; and e- 


very gentleman preſent has a better claim to all marks 
of civility. and diſtinction from you. Conceal your-e- 
ſteem and love in your own breaſt, and reſerve your 
kind looks and language for private hours; which are 
ſo many in the four and twenty, that they will afford 


time to employ a paſſion as exalted as any that was ever 


- 


deſcribed in' a French romance. 24 | 
Upon this head I ſhould likewiſe adviſe you to differ 


in practice from thoſe ladies who affect abundance of un- 


eafineſs while their huſbands are abroad ;. ſtart with e- 


very knock at the door, and ring the bell inceſſantly 
for the ſervants to let in their maſter ; will not eat a bit 


at dinner or ſupper, if the huſband bappens to ſtay out ; 
and receive him at his return with ſuch a medley of chi- 
ding and Kindneſs, and catechiſing him where he has 


been, that a ſhrew from Billingſgate would be a more 


eaſy and eligible companion. 
Of the ſame leaven are thoſe wives, who, when their 


— 


poſt 


rue - 
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poſt upon pain of fits and hyſterics ; and a day muſt be 
fixed tor their return home, without the leaſt allowance 
for buſineſs, or ſickneſs, or accidents, or weather. Up- 
on which I can only fay, that, in my obſervation, thoſe 
ladies who are apt to make the greateſt clutter on ſuch 


' occaſions, would liberally have paid a meſlenger for 


bringing them news, that their huſbands had broken 


their necks on the road. 


You. will perhaps be offended, when I adviſe you to 
abate a little of that violent paſſion for ine cloaths to 
predominant in your ſex. It is a little hard, that ours, 
for whoſe ſake you, wear them, are not admitted to be 


- of your council. I may venture to allure you, that we 


will make an abatement at any time of four pounds a+ 


yard in a brocade, if the ladies will but allow a ſuit- 


able addition of care in the c/eanlireſs * and ſweetneſs of 
their perſons. For the ſatirical part of mankind will 
needs believe, that it is not impoſlible to be very five 
and very filthy ; and that the capacities of a lady are 
ſometimes apt to fall ſhort in cultivating cleanlineſs and 
finery together. I ſhall only add, upon fo tender @ 
ſubject, what a pleaſant gentleman ſaid concerning a 


filly woman of quality, That nothing could make her 


* but cutting off her bead; for his ears were 
offended by her tongue, and his noſe by her hair and 


| teeth, * 


I am wholly at a loſs how to adviſe you in the choice 
of company; which, however, is a point of as great im- 
portance as any in your life. It your general acquaint- 
ance be among ladies, who are your equals or ſuperiors, 
provided they have nothing of what is commonly called 
an il] reputation, you think you are ſafe ; and this, in 
the ſtyle of the world, will paſs for good company: 
Whereas I am afraid, it will be hard for you to pick 
out one female acquaintance in this town, from whom 
you will not be in a manifeſt danger of contracting ſome 
foppery, affectation, vanity, folly, or vice. Your only 
ſafe way of converſing with them, is, by a firm reſolu- 
tion to proceed in your practice and behaviour directly 


The reader will eaſily perceive, that this letter, and the deſerip- 
tion of a lady's 17 K room, in vol. 6. p. 34m. were not written in 
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contrary to whatever they ſhall ſay or do. And this 1 
take to be a good general rule, with very few excep- 
tions. For inſtance ; ln the doctrines they uſually de- 
liver to young married women for managing their huſ- 
bands: their ſeveral accounts of their own conduct in 


that particular, to recommend it to your imitation ; 


the re flections they make upon others of their ſex for 


acting differently; their directions, how to come off 


with victory upon any diſpute or quarrel you may have 
with your huſband; the arts, by which you may diſco- 
ver and practiſe upon his weak {ide ; when to work by 


flattery and. inſinuation, when to melt him with tears, 


and when to engage with a high hand: in theſe, and 
a thouſand other caſes, it will be prudent to retain as 
many of their lectures in your memory as you can, and 


- then determine to act in full oppoſition to them all, 


I hope your huſb ind will interpoſe his authority to 
limit you in the trade of <iffting. Half a dozen fools 
are, in all conſcience, as many as you ſhould require: 


and it will be ſufficient for you to ſee them twice a- 


year; for I think the faſhion does not exact, that viſits 
ſhould be paid to friends. | 


_ 1 advile, that your company at home ſhould conſiſt of 
men, rather than women. To ſay the truth, I-never 


yet knew a tolerable woman to be fond of her own 
ſex. I confeis, when both are mixed and well choſen, 
and put their beſt qualities forward, there may be an 
intercouiſe of civility and good-will ; which, with the 
addition of ſome degree of ſenſe, can make converſa- 


tion or any amuſement agreeable. But a knot of la- 


dies, got together by themſelves, is a very ſchoo] of 


impertinence and detraction, and it is well if thoſe be 


the worſt. . 
Let your men- acquaintance be of your huſband's 


choice, and not recommended to you by any ſnhe- com- 
panions; becauſe they will certainly fix a coxcomb 


upon you, and it will coſt you ſome time and pains be · 
fore you can arrive at the knowledge of diſtinguiſhing 


ſuch a one from a man of ſenſe, _ 


Never take a favourite waiting-maid into your ca- 
binet - council, to entertain you with hiſtories of thoſe 
ladies whom ſhe hath formerly ſerved, of — 
- 2 an 
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and their drefſes; to infinuate how great a fortune you 
brought, and how little you are allowed to ſquander ; 
to appeal to her from your huſband, and to be deter- 
mined by her judgment, becauſe you are ſure it will be 
always for you; to receive and diſcard ſervants by her 
approbation or diſlike ; to engage you, by her inſinua- 


tions, in miſunderſtandings with your belt friends, to 


repreſent all things in falſe colours, and to be the com- 


mon emiffary of ſcandal. 


But the grand affair of your life will be, to gain and 
preſerve the friendſhip and eſteem of your huſband, You 
are married to a man of good education and learning, 
of an excellent underſtanding, and an exaQt taſte. It 
is true, and it is happy for you, that theſe qualities in 
him are adorned with great modeſty, a molt amiable 
ſweetneſs of temper, and an unuſual diſpoſition to ſo- 
briety and virtue. But neither good-nature nor virtue 
will ſuffer him to een you againſt his judgment; and 
although he is not capable of x 7 you ill, yet you will 
in time grow a thing indifferent, and perhaps contemp- 
tible; unleſs you can ſupply the loſs of youth and beau- 
ty with more durable qualities. You have but a very 
few years to be young and handſome in the eyes of the 
world; and as few months to be ſo in the eyes of a huſ- 
band who is not a fool; for I hope you do not (till 


dream of charms and raptures, which marriage ever 


did, and ever will put a ſadden end to. Beſides, yours 
was a match of prudence and common good liking, 
without any mixture of that ridiculous paſſion, which 
hath no being but in play-books and romances. 

You muſt therefore uſe all endeavours to attain to 
ſome degree of thoſe accompliſhments, which your hul- 
band moſt values in other people, and for which he is 
moſt valued himſelf. You muſt improve your mind by 
cloſely purſuing ſuch a method of ſtudy as I ſhall 
direct or approve of. You mult get a collection of 
hiſtory and travels, which I will recommend to you, 
and ſpend ſome hours every day in reading them, and 
making extracts from them, if your memory be weak. 
You muſt invite perſons of knowledge and underſtand- 
ing to an acquaintance with you, by whoſe converſa- 
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tion you may learn to correct your taſte and judgment; 
and when you can bring yourſelf to comprehend and 
reliſh the good ſenſe of others, you will arrive in time 
to think rightly yourſelf, and to become a reaſonable 
and agreeable companion. This muſt produce in your 
huſband a true rational love and eſteem for you, which 
old age will not diminiſh, He will have a regard for 
your judgment and opinion in matters of the greateſt 
weight; you will be able to entertain each other with- 
out a third-perſon to relieve you by finding diſcourſe. - 
The endowments of your mind will even make your 
perſon more agreeable to him ; and when you are alone, 
your time will not lie heavy upon your hands for want 
of ſome trifling amuſement. J | 
A4 s little reſpect as I have for the generality of your 
ſex, it bath ſometimes moved me with pity, to ſee the 
lady of the houſe forced to withdraw immediately after 
dinner; and this in families where there is not much 
drinking; as if it were an eſtabliſhed maxim, That wo- 
men are incapable of all converſation. In a room where 
both ſexes meet, if the men are diſcourſing upon any 3 
general ſubject, the ladies never think it their buſines 
to partake in what paſſeth; but, in a ſeparate club, en- 
tertain each other with the price and choice of lace, and 
ilk, and what dreſſes they liked or diſapproved at the 
church or the playhouſe. And when you are among 
yourſelves, how naturally, after the firſt compliments, 
do you apply your hands to each others lappets, and 
ruffles, and mantuas; as if the whole buſineſs of your 
lives, and the public concern of the world, depended 
upon the cut or colour of your dreſſes? As divines ſay, 
that ſome people take more pains to be damned, than it 
would coſt them to be ſaved; fo your ſex employs more 


-_ thought, memory, and application, to be fools, than ? 
would ſerve to make them wiſe and uſeful, When I re-_ / 

„ flect on this, I cannot conceive you to be human crea- \ 
 _- tures, but a fort of ſpecies hardly a degree above a mon- | 


| Key; who bath more diverting tricks than any of you, 
is an animal lefs miſchievous and expenſive, might in 
time be a tolerable critic in velvet and brocade, and, 
for augbt I know, would equally become them. 
I would have you look upon finery as a neceſſary folly ; 
he tel which 
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which all great ladies did, whom I have ever known. 
I do not deſire you to be out of the faſhion, but to be 
the laſt and leaſt in it. I expect, that your dreſs ſhall 
be one degree lower than your fortune can afford; and, 
in your own heart, I would wiſh you to be an utter con- 
temner of all diſtinctions which a finer petticoat can 
ive you; becauſe it will neither make you richer, hand- 
110 younger, better natured, more virtuous or wiſe, 
than if it hung upon a peg. 
Ik you are in company with men of learning, though 
they happen to diſcourſe of arts and ſciences out of your 
compals, yet you will gather more advantage by liſten- 
ing to them, than from all the nonſenle and frippery of 
your own ſex; but it they be men of breeding as well 
as learning, they will ſeldom engage in any converſation 
Where you ought not to be a hearer, and in time have 
your part. If they talk of the manners and cuſtoms of 
the ſeveral kingdoms of Europe, of travels into remoter 
nations, of the ſtate of their own country, or of the 
great men and actions of Greece and Rome; if they 
give their judgment upon Engliſh and French writers, 
either in verſe or proſe, or of the nature and limits of 
virtue and vice ; it is a ſhame for an Engliſh lady not to 
reliſh ſuch diſcourſes, not to improve by them, and en- 
deavour, by reading and information, to have her ſhare 
in thoſe entertainments, rather than turn aſide, as it is 
the uſual cuſtom, and conſult with the woman who its 
next her, about a new cargo of fans. ; 

It is a little hard, that not one gentleman's daughter 
in a thouſand ſhould be brought to read or underſtand 
her own natural tongue, or be judge of the cafieſt books 
that are written in it; as any one may find, who can 
have the patience to hear them, when they are diſpoſed 
to mangle a play or a novel ; where the leaſt word out 
of the common road, is ſure to diſconcert them; and it 
is no wonder, when they are not ſo much as taught to 
| ſpell in their childhood, nor can ever attain to it in their 
whole lives. I adviſe you therefore to read aloud, more 
or leſs, every day to your huſband, if he will permit you, 
or to any other friend (but not a female one) who is 
able to ſet you right, And as for ſpelling, you may —_ 


P 
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paſs it in time, by making colleQions from the books 


I Fknow very well, that thoſe who are commonly call - 
ed learned women, have loſt all manner of credit 
their impertinent talkativeneſs, and conceit of them- 
ſelves. But there is an eaſy remedy for this; if you 
once conſider, that, after all the pains you may be at, 
you never can arrive, in point of learning, to the per- 
fection of a ſchool-boy. The reading I would adviſe 
you to, is only for improvement of your own good 
ſenſe, which will never fail of being mended by diſcre- 
tion. It is a wrong method, and ill choice of books, 
that makes thoſe learned ladies juſt fo much the worſe 
for what they have read. And therefore it ſhall be my 
care to direct you better; a taſk for which I take my- 
ſelf to be not ill qualified; becauſe I have ſpent more 
time, and have had more opportunities. than many o- 
thers, to obſerve and diſcover, from what ſources the 
various follies of women are derived. | 
Pray obſerve, how inſignificant things are the com- 
mon race of ladies, when they have paſſed their youth 
and beauty; how contemptible they appear to the men, 
and yet more contemptible to the younger part of their 
own ſex; and have no relief, but in paſſing their after- 
noons in viſits, where they are never acceptable; and 
their evenings at cards among each other ; while the 
former part of the day is ſpent in ſpleen and envy, or in 
_ vain endeavours to repair, by art and drefs, the ruins of 
time. Whereas I have known ladies at ſixty, to whom 
all the polite part of the court and town paid their ad- 
dreſſes, without any farther view, than that of enjoy- 
ing the pleaſure of their converſation. | 
I am ignorant of any one quality that is amiable in a 
man, which is not equally fo in a woman. I do not ex- 
cept even modeſty and gentleneſs of nature. Nor do I 
know one vice or folly, which is not equally deteſtable 
. In both. There is indeed one infirmity, which is gene- 
rally allowed you; I mean that of cowardice. Yet there 
mould ſeem to be ſomething, very capricious, that when 
women profeſs their admiration for a colonel or a cap- 
tain, on account of his valour, they ſhould fancy it a 
very graceful becoming quality in themſelves, to be ow 
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of their own ſhadows ; to ſcream in a barge, when the 
weather is calmeſt, or in a coach at the ring; to run 
from a cow at a hundred yards diſtance ; to fall into 
fits at the fight of a ſpider, an carwig, or a frog. At 
leaſt, if cowardice be a ſign of cruelty, (as it is gene - 
rally granted), I can hardly think it an accompliſhment 
ſo defirable, as to be thought worth improving by af- 
fectation. 

And as the ſame virtues equally become both ſexee, 
ſo there is no quality whereby women endeavour to diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves from men, for which they are not 
Juſt ſo much the worſe, except that only of reſervedneſs; 
which, however, as you generally manage it, is nothing 
elſe but affectation or hypocrily. For as you cannot 
too much diſcountenance thoſe of our ſex who preſume 
to take unbecoming liberty before you, ſo you ought to 
be wholly unconſtrained in the company of deſerving 
1 men, when you have had ſufficient experience of their 
I diſcretion. | | 1 

There is never wanting in this town, a tribe of bold, 
ſwaggering, rattling ladies, whoſe talents paſs among 
coxcombs for wit and humour; their excellency lies in 
rude choking expreſſions, and what they call running a 
man down. If a gentleman in their company happens to 
have any blemiſh in his birth or — if any misfor- 
tune hath befallen his family or himfelf, for which he is 
aſhamed, they will be ſure to give him broad hints of it 
. without any provocation. I would recommend you 
to the acquaintance of a common proſtitute, rather 
| than to that of ſuch termagants as theſe. I have often 
ſ thought, that no man is obliged to ſuppoſe ſuch crea- 
tures to be women, but to treat them like inſolent raſ- 
cals diſguiſed in female habits, who ought to be ſtrip- 
ped, and kicked down ſtairs. 
I will add one thing, though it be a little out of 
\ place; which is, to deſire that you will learn to value 
and eſteem your huſband for thoſe good qualities which 
he really poſſeſſeth, and not to fancy others in him 
which he certainly hath not. For although this latter 
is generally underſtood to be a mark of love, yet it is 
indeed nothing but affectat ion or ill judgment. It is 
true, he wants fo very few accompliſhments, that you 
| | . | are 
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are in no great danger of erring on this ſide; but my 


caution is occaſioned by a lady of your acquaintance, 
married to a very valuable perſon, whom yet ſhe is ſo 


unfortunate as to be always commending for thoſe per- 


fections to which he can leaſt pretend. 
I can give you no advice upon the article of expence : 
only I think you ought to be well informed, how much 


your huſband's revenue amounts to; and be fo good a 


computer, as to keep within it, in that part of the ma- 
nagement which falls to your ſhare ; and not to put 
yourſelf in the number of thoſe politic ladies, who 
think they gain a great point, when- they have teaſed 
their huſbands to buy them a new equipage, a laced 


head, or a fine petticoat, without once conſidering what 


long ſcores remain nnpaid to the butcher, 
1 delire you will keep this letter in your cabinet, and 


often examine impartially your whole conduct by it. 


And ſo God bleſs you, and make you a fair example to 


your ſex, and a perpetual comfort to your huſband, and 
Jour parents. I am, with great truth and affeQion, 


MaDan, 


Your moft f aithful friend; 


* 
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A 8 to the Right Reverend Dr 
Bou RN ET Biſhop of SaRUM's InTRO- 

- DUCTION to the third volume of the 
His roRY Or THE REFORMATION or 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


Written in the year 1712, 


—— Spargere Vaces 
In vgn ambiguas, et quærere conſcius arma. 


To the Book sk L LEX. 
Mx Monrnzw, 


Our care in putting an advertiſement in the Exami- 
ner, hath been of very great uſe to me. I now 


fond you my preface to the Biſhop of Sarum's introduc» 


tion to his third volume ; which I defire you to print in 
ſuch a form as, in the bookſeller” s phraſe, will make a 
fexpenny-touch ; hoping it will give ſuch a public notice 
of my deſign, that it may come into the hands of thoſe 
who perhaps look not into the Biſhop's introduction . 


I defire you will prefix to this a paſſage out of Virgil, 


which doth ſo perfectly agree with my preſent thoughts 

of his Lordſhip, that I cannot expreſs them better, nor 

more truly, than thoſe words do. 
am, 


'$ 1X. 
Tow humble ſervant. 


A PrEFAce to Bp BurNneT's InTRrO- 
"DUCTION. . 


His way of publiſhing introductions to books that 
are, God knows when, to come out, is either 


»The Biſhop's introduction is prefaced with a letter to his book - 
ſeller, of which this is a burleſque. - Hawke/, 


wholly 
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wholly new, or ſo long unpractiſed, that my ſmall * 
reading cannot trace it. However, we are to ſuppoſe, 
that a perſon of his Lordſhip's great age and experience 
would hardly act ſuch a piece of fingularity, without 
ſome extraordinary motives.. I cannot but obſerve, that 
his fellow-labourer, the author of the paper called The 
Engliſhman *, ſeems, in ſome of his late performances, 
to have almoſt tranſcribed the notions of the Biſhop. 
Theſe notions I take to have been dictated by the fame 
maſters, leaving to each writer that peculiar manner of 
expreſſing himſelf, which the poverty of our Janguage 
forceth me to call their ſtyle. When the Guardian 
changed his title, and profeſſed to engage in faction, I 
was ſure the word was given; that grand preparations 
1 were making againſt next ſeſſions; that all advantages 
| would be taken of the little diſſenſions reported to be 
| among thoſe in power; and that the Gzardian would 
ſoon be ſeconded by ſome other piguerers from the ſame 
camp. But I will confeſs my ſuſpicions did not carry 
| | me 5 far as to conjecture, that this venerable cham- 
| pion would be in ſuch mighty. haſte to come into the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


field, and ſerve in the quality of an enfant perdu f, 
armed only with a pocket-piftol, before his great blunder- 
. buſs could be got ready, his old ruſty breafiplate ſcour- 
cd, and his cracked head. piece mended. | 
I was debating with myſelf, whether this hint of pro- 
ducing a ſmall pamphlet, to give notice of a large folio, 
1 was not borrowed from the ceremonial in Spaniſh ro- 
| nl mances, where a dvarf is ſent out upon the battle- 
| ments, to ſignify to, all paſſengers what a mighty giant 
1 there is in the caſtle, or whether the Biſhop copied 
| this proceeding from the fanfaronnade 4 of Monſieur 
i Bouffleurs, when the Earl of Portland and that Gene- 
il ral had an interview. Several men were appointed at 
” 8 certain periods to ride in great baſte towards the Eng · 
liſh camp, and cry out, Mon/eigneur veint, Monſeigneur 


* Mr Steele. 


J Enfant perda, one of the forlorn hope, The forlorn hope is 2 


number of men ſelected for any deſperate enter priſe, or inted 
| for the firſt onſet in a battle. Hæwieſ. . 


+ Fanfaronnade, vain. oſtentation. 


vient 


c 
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vient v: then ſmall parties advanced with the ſime 


ſpeed, and the ſame cry : and this foppery held for ma- 
ny hours, until the Mareſchal himſelf arrived. So here 


the Biſhop (as we find by his dedication to Mr Chur- 


chill the bookſeller) hath for a long time ſent warning of 
his arrival by advertiſements in gazettes ; and now his 
introduction advanceth to tell us again, Monſeigneur 
vient. In the mean time we muſt gape, and wait, and 
gaze, the Lord knows how long, and keep our ſpirits 
in ſome reaſonable agitation, until his Lordſhip's real 


ſelf ſhall think fit to appear in the habit of a folio. 


I have ſeen the ſame fort of management at a puppet- 
ſhow. Some puppets of little or no conſequence ap- 
peared ſeveral times at the window, to allure the boys 
and the rabbleg the trumpeter ſounded often, and the 
door keeper cried an hundred times, until he was hoarſe, 
that they were ja going to beg u; yet after all we were 
forced ſometimes to wait an hour before Punch himſelf 
io perſon made his entry. 

But why this ceremony among old acquaintance ? 


The world and he have long known one another, Let 


him appoint his hour, and make his viſit, without trou- 
bling us all day with a ſucceſſion of meſſages from his 
lackeys and pages. ; 

With ſubmiſſion, theſe little arts of getting off an 
edition, do ill become any author above the ſize of Mar- 
ten the ſurgeon. My lord tells us, that many thou- 


« ſands of the two former parts of his hiſtory are in 
the kingdom ;”” and now he perpetually advertiſeth 


in the Gazette, that he intends to publiſh the third. This 
is exactly in the method and ſtyle of Marten; The 
“ ſeventh edition (many thouſands of the former edi- 
tions having been ſold off in a ſmall time) of Mr 
“ Marten's book concerning ſecret diſeaſes, c. 

Doth bis Lordſhip intend to publiſh his great volume 
by ſubſcription, and is this introduction only by way of 
Specimen ? I was inclined to think fo, becauſe, in the 
prefixed letter to Mr Churchill, which introduces this in- 
troductian, there are ſome dubious expreſſions. He ſays, 
The advertiſements he publiſhed were in order to 


* My Lord is coming, my Lord is coming. 
Vol. VII, 8 & move 
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„ move people to furniſh him with materials, which 
c might help him to finiſh his work with great advan- 
„ tape.” If he means half a guinea upon the ſubſcrip- 
tion, and the other half at the delivery, why doth he 
not tell us ſo in plain terms ? | 

I am wondering how it came to paſs, that this dimi- 
nutive letter to Mr Churchill ſhould underſtand the bu- 
ſineſs of introducing better than the introduction itſelf; 
or why the Biſhop did not take it into his head to ſend 
the former into the world ſome months before the lat- 
ter; which would have been yet a greater improve- 

ment upon the ſolemnity of the proceſſion. | 
Since I writ theſe laſt lines, I have peruſed the whole 
pamphlet, (which I had only dipped in before), and 
found I have been hunting upon a wrong ſcent.; for the 
author hath, in ſeveral parts of his piect, diſcovered the 
true motives which put him upon ſending it abroad at 
this juncture. I ſhall therefore conſider them as they 

come in my way. — 
My Lord begins his introduction with an account of 
the reaſons why he was guilty of ſo many miſtakes in 
the firſt volume of his hi/flory of the reformation. His ex- 
cuſes are juſt, rational, and extremely conſiſtent. He 
ſays, -* he wrote in haſte ;*' which he confirms, by 
adding, © that it lay a year after he wrote it before it 
ce was put into the preſs,” Ar the ſame time he men- 
tions a paſſage extremely to the honour of that pious 
and excellent prelate Archbiſhop Sancroft, which de- 
monſtrates his Grace to have been a perſon of great ſa- 
gacity, and almoſt a prophet. © Dr Burnet, then 4 
* private divine, deſired admittance to the Cotton li- 
6% brary, but was prevented by the Archbiſhop “; "> 
| - c told 


* It is ſomewhat remarkable to ſee the progreſs of this ſtory. 
In the firſt edition of this introduction, it ſhould ſeem © he was -pR E- 
* VENTED by the Archbiſhop,” Cc. When the introduction was 
reprinted a year after with the hiſtory, it ſtands: a GREAT PRE» 
„ LATE had been before hand, and poſſeſſed him [Sir John Cotton] 
% againſt me.—— That unleſs the Archbiſhop of Canterbury would 
recommend me. he defired to be excuſed — The Biſhop of 
« Worceſter could not prevail on the Archbiſhop to INTERPosE.” 
This is ſomewhat leſs than PREVENTING ; unleſs the Archbiſhop 
be meant by the GREAT PRELATE; which is not very probable. 
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ce told Sir John Cotton, that the ſaid Doctor was no 
“ friend to the prerogative of the crown, or to the 
« conſtitution of the kingdom.” This judgment was 
the more extroardinary, becauſe the Doctor had not 
long before publiſhed a book in Scotland, with his name 
prefixed, which carries the regal prerogative higher than 
any writer of the age. However, the good Archbiſhop 
lived to fee his opinion become univerſal in the king- 
dom. 5 

The biſhop goes on, for many pages, with an ac- 
count of certain facts relating to the publiſhing his two 
former volumes of the reformation ; the great ſucceſs of 
that work, and the adverſaries who appeared againſt it. 
Theſe are matters out of the way of my reading; on- 
ly.1 obſerve, that poor Mr Henry Wharton, who hath 
deſerved fo well of the commonwealth of learning, and 
who gave himſelf the trouble of detecting ſome hundreds 
of the Biſhop's miſtakes, meets with very ill quarter 
from bis Lordſhip, Upon which 1 cannot avoid men- 
tioning a peculiar method which this prelate takes to 
revenge himſelf upon thoſe who preſume to differ from 
him in print. The biſhop of Rocheſter * happened ſome 
years ago to be of this number. My Lord of Sarum, 
in his reply, ventured to tell the world, that the gen- 
tleman who had writ againſt him, meaning Dr Atter- 
bury, was one upon whom he had conferred great obli- 
gitions ; which was a very generous Chriſtian contri- 
vance of charging his adverſary with ingratitude. But 
it ſeems the truth happened to be on the other fide ; 
which the Doctor made appear in ſuch a manner, as 
would have ſilenced his Lordſhip for ever, if he had not 


1. Becauſe, in the preface to this very third volume, p. 4. he Gays, 
% It was by Archbiſhop Sancroft's order he had the free uſe of every 
t thing that lay in the Lambeth library.” 2. Becauſe the author of 
Speculam Sarisburianum, p 6. tells us, His acceſs to the library 
% was owing SOLELY to the iccommendation of Archbiſhop San- 
« croft, as 1 have been informed (ſays the author) by ſome of the 
« family.” 3. Becauſe Biſhop Burnet, in his hiſtory of his own times, 
vol. 1. p. 396. ſays it was © DOLBEN, Biſhop of Rocheſter, ſat the 
« inſtigation of the Duke of Lauderdale], that diverted Sir John 
« Cotton from ſuffering him to ſearch his library,” 


Dr Atterbury. 
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been writing-proof. Poor Mr Wharton in his grave, is 
charged with the ſame accuſation, but with circumſtan- 
Lees the moſt aggravating that malice and ſomething elſe 
could invent; and which 1 will no more believe than 
five hundred paſſages in a certain book of travels *. See 
the character he gives of a divine and a ſcholar, who 
ſhortened his life in the ſervice of God and the chu:ch. 
% Mr Wharton defired me to intercede with Tillotſon 
for a prebend of Canterbury. I did fo, but Whar- 
% ton would not believe it; faid, he would be reven- 
«« ged, and fo writ againſt me. Soon after he was 
* convinced I had ſpoke for him; ſaid he was ſet on to 
* do what he did; and if I would procure any thing 
« for him, he would diſcover every thing to me.“ 
What a fpirit of candour, charity, and gaod nature, 
generoſity, and truth, ſhines through this ſtory, told of 
a moſt excellent and pious'divine twenty years after his 
death, without one ſingle voucher!  _T | 
Come we now to the reaſons which moved his Lord- 
ſhip to ſet about this work at this time. He could 
4 delay it no longer, becauſe the reaſons of his enga- 
« ping in it at firſt ſeemed to return upon him.” He 
was then frightened with “ the danger of a Popiſh ſue- 
<« ceſſor in view, and the dreadful apprebenſions of the 
% power of France.” England hath forgot theſe dau- 
gers, and yet is nearer to them than ever, and therefore 
he is reſolved to awaken them with his third volume; 
but in the mean time ſends this introduction to let them 
know they are afſeep. He then goes on in deſcribing 
the condition of the kingdom after ſuch a manner as 
if deſtruction hung over us by a ſingle hair; as if the 
Pope, the devil, the pretender, and France were juſt at 
our doors. | | 6 
When the Biſhop publiſhed his hiſtory, there was a 
Popiſh plot on foot: the Duke of York, a known Pa- 
piſt, was preſumptive heir to the crown; the houſe of 
Commons would not hear of any expedient for ſecuring 
their religion under a Popiſh prince, nor-would the King, 
or Lords, conſent to a bill of excluſion ; the French 
King was in the height of his grandeur, and the vi- 
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gour of his age. At this day the preſumptive heir, with 
that whole illuſtrious family, are Proteſtants ; the Po- 
piſb pretender excluded for ever by ſeveral acts of parlia- 
ment ; andevery perſon in the ſmalleſt employment, as 
well as the members of both houſes, obliged to abjure 
him: the French King is at the loweſt ebb of life; 
his armies have been conquered, and his towns won 
from him for ten years together ; and his kingdom is in 
danger of being torn by diviſions during a long mino- 
rity. Are theſe caſes parallel? or are we now in 
more danger of France and Popery, than we were thir- 
ty years ago? What can be the motive for advancing + 
ſuch falſe, ſuch deteſtable aſſertions? What concluſious 
would his Lordſhip draw from ſuch premiſſes as theſe ? 
IF injurious appellations were of any advantage to a 
cauſe, (as the ſtyle of our adverſaries would make us 
believe), what appellations would thoſe deſerve, who 
thus endeavour to ſow the ſeeds of ſedition, and are im- 
patient to ſee the fruits? “ But,” faith he, © the deaf 
& adder ſtoppeth her ears, let the charmer charm never 
6 fo wiſely.” True, my Lord, there are indeed too 
many adders in this nation's boſom ;. adders in all ſhapes 
and in all habits, whom neither the QUE En nor parlia- 
ment can charm to loyalty, truth, religion or honour. 

Among other inſtances produced by him of the diſmal 
condition we are in, he offers one which could not eafily 
be gueſſed. It is this, © That the little factious pam- 
“ phlets written about the end of King Charles II.'s 
„ reign lie dead in the hops, are looked on as waſte pa- 
“ per, and turned to paſteboard,” How many are 
there of his Lordſhip's writing, which could otherwiſe 
never have been of any real ſervice to the public? Hath 


be indeed fo mean an opinion of our taſte to ſend us at 


this time of day into all the corners of Holbourn, 
Duck lane, and Moorfields, in queſt after the factious 
traſh publiſhed in thoſe days by Julian Johnſen, Hicke- 
ringill, Dr Oates, and himſelf ? 

His Lordſhip taking it for a pofulatum, that the 
QyrxkEx and miniſtry, both houuſes of parliament, and 
a vaſt majority of the landed gentlemen throughout 


England, are running headlong into Popery, layeth hold 


on the occaſion to deſcribe ** the cruelties in Queen 
T 3 Mary's 
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«© Mary's reign ; an inquiſition ſetting up faggots in 
«© Smithfield, and executions all over the kingdom. 
« Here is that,” ſays he, which thoſe that look to- 
« wards a Popiſh ſucceſſor, muſt look for.” And he 
inſinuates through his whole pamphlet, that all who 
are not of his party, beet towards a Popiſh ſucceſſor. 
Theſe he divides into two parts, the Tory /aity, and the 
Tory clergy. He tells the former, Falthough they have 
© no religion at all, but reſolve to change with every 
« wind and tide; yet they ought to have compaſſion 
% on their countrymen and kindred.” Then he ap- 
| plies himſelf to the Tory clergy ; aſſures them, that 
e the fires revived in Smithfield, and all over the na- 
* tion, will have no amiable view, but leaſt of all to 
% them, who, if they have any principles at all, muſt be 
« turned out of their livings, leave their families, be 
e hunted from place to plate into parts beyond the 
 « ſeas, and meet with that contempt with which they 
< treated foreigners, who took ſanctuary among us. 

This requires a recapitulation, with ſome remarks. 
Firſt, I do affirm, that in every hundred of profeſſed 
Atheiſts, Deiſts, and Socinians, in the kingdom, nincty- 
nine at leaſt are ſtanch, thorough-paced Whips, entire- 
1y agreeing with his Lordſhip in politics and diſcipline ; 
ard therefore will venture all the fires of hell, rather 
than ſinge one hair of their beards in Smithfield, Se- 
condly, I do likewiſe affirm, that thoſe whom we uſual- 
ly underſtand by the appellation of Tory, or high- 
church clergy, were the greateſt ſticklers againſt the 
exorbitant proceedings of King James II. the beſt wri- 
ters againſt Popery, and the moſt exemplary ſufferers 
for the eſtabliſhed religion. Thirdly, I do pronounce 
it to be a moſt falſe and infamous ſcandal upon the na- 
tion in general, and on the clergy in particular, to re- 
proach them for treating foreigners with baughtineſs and 
contempt, The French Hugonots are many thouſand 
witneſſes to the contrary ; and I wiſh they deſerved the 
thouſandth part of the good treatment they have re- 
ceived. | | | 

Laſtly, I obſerve, that the author of a paper called 
The Engliſhman bath run into the ſame cant, gravely ad- 
viſing the whole body of the clergy not to bring in Pope- 
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ry ; becauſe that will put them under a neceſlity of 
parting with their wives, or loſing their livings. | 

The bulk of the kingdom, both clergy and laity, hap- 
pen to differ extremely from this prelate in many prin- 
ciples both of politics and religion. Now-lI aſk, whe- 
ther, if any man of them had ſigned his name to a ſy- 
ſtem of Atheiſm, or Popery, he could have argued with 
them otherwiſe than he doth ? or, if I ſhould write a 
grave letter to his Lordſhip with the ſame advice, ta- 
king it for granted that he was half an Atheiſt and 
halt a Papiſt, and conjuring him by all he held dear to 
have compaſſion upon all thoſe who believed a God; 
not to revive the fires in Smithfield ; that he muſt either 
forfeit bis biſhoprick, or not marry a fourth wife; I alk, 
whether he would nct think I intended him the higheſt 
injury and affront? _ 

But as to the Tory laity, he gives them up in a lump 
for abandoned Atheiſts: They are a ſet of men ſo im- 
&« piouſly corrupted in the point of religion, that no 
& ſcene of cruelty can fright them from leaping into it, 
« [Popery], and perhaps acting ſuch a part in it as may 
« be aſſigned them,” He therefore deſpairs of influ- 
encing them by any topics drawn from religion or com- 
paſſion 3 and advances the conſideration of intereft, as 
the only powerful argument to perſuade them againſt 
Popery. t | 

What he offers upon this head is fo very amazing, 
from a Chriſtian, a clergyman, and a prelate of the charch 
of England, that I muſt in my own imagination ftrip- 
him of thoſe three capacities, and put him among the 
number of that ſet of men he mentions in the paragraph 
before ; or elfe it will be impoſlible to ſhape out an an- 
ſwer. ä 4 

His Lordſhip, in order to diſſuade the Tories from 
their deſign of bringing in Popery, tells them, © how 
% valuable a part of the whole foil of England the ab- 
„% bey-lands, the eſtates of the biſhops, of the cathe- 
6% drals, and the tithes, are; how difficult ſuch a re- 
ſamption would be to many families : ** yet all theſe 


“ muſt be thrown up; for /acrilege in the church of 


&© Rome is a mortal ſin.” I deſire it may be obſerved, 
what a jumble here is made of eccleſiaſtical revenues, as 
if they were all upon the ſame foot, were alienated vi 
equ 
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equal juſtice, and the clergy had no more reaſon to 
complain of one than the other : whereas the four 
branches mentioned by him are of very different conſi- 
deration. If I might venture to gueſs the opinion of 
the clergy upon this matter, I believe they could wiſh, 
that ſome ſmall part of the abbey - land had been applied 
to the augmentation of poor biſhopricks ; and a very 
few acres to ſerve for glebes in thoſe pariſhes where there 
are none ; after which I think they would not repine 
that the laity ſhould poſſeſs the reſt. If the eſtates of 
ſome biſhops and cathedrals were exorbitant before the 
reformation, I believe the preſent clergy's wiſhes reach 
no further, than that ſome reaſonable temper had been 
uſed, inſtead of paring them to the quick. But as to 
the tithes, without examining whether they be of divine 
Inſtitution, I conceive there is hardly one of that ſacred 
order in England, and very few even among the /aity 
who love the church, who will not allow the miſapply- 
ing thoſe revenues to ſecular perſons to have been at 
firſt a moſt flagrant act of injuſtice and oppreſſion ; al- 
though, at the ſame time, God forbid they ſhould be 
reſtored any other way than by gradual purchaſe, by 
the conſent of thoſe who are now the lawful poſſeſſors, 
or by the piety and generoſity of ſuch worthy ſpirits as 
this nation ſometimes produceth. The Biſhop knows 
very well, that the application of 7:zhes to the mainte- 
nance of monaſteries was a ſcandalous uſurpat ion, even 
in Popiſh times; that the monks uſually ſent out fome 
of their fraternity to ſupply the cures ; and that when 
the monaſteries were granted away by Henry VIII. the 
pariſhes were left deſtitute, or very meanly provided, 
of any maintenance for a paſtor, So that in many 
places the whole eccleſiaſtical dues, even to mortuaries, 
Eafler-offerings, and the like, are in lay bands, and the 
Incumbent lieth wholly at the mercy of his patron for 
his daily bread. By theſe means there are ſeveral hun- 
dred pariſhes in England under twenty pounds a-year, 
and many under ten. I take his Lordſh-p's biſhoprick 
to be worth near 2500 |. annual income; and 1 will 
engage at half a year's warning to fiod him above an 
hundred beneficed clergymen, who have not ſo much a- 
mong them all to ſupport themſelves and their famiſes l 
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moſt of them orthodox, of good life and converſation ; 
as loath to ſee the fires kindled in Smithfield as his Lord- 
ſhip; and at leaſt as ready to face them under a Popiſh 
perſecution. But nothing is ſo hard for thoſe who a- 
bound in riches, as to conceive how others can be in 
want. How can the neighbouring vicar feel cold or 
hunger, while my Lord is ſeated by a good fire, in the 
warmeſt room of his palace, with a dozen diſhes before 
him? I remember one other prelate much cf the ſame ' 
ſtamp, who when his clergy would mention their wiſhes 
that ſome act of parliament might be thovght of for 
the good of the church, would fay, Gentlemen, we 
„% are very well as we are; if they would let us alone, 
% we ſhould aſk no more.“ 

Sacrilege (ſays my Lord) in the church of Rome is a 
mortal fin: and is it only ſo in the church of Rome? or 
is it but a venial fin in the church of England? Our 
litany calls fornication a deadly fin ; and I would appeal 
to his Lordſhip for fifty years paſt, whether he thought 
that or /acrilege the deadlieff ? To make light of ſuch a 
fin at the ſame moment that he is frightening us from 
an idolatrous religion, ſhould ſeem nor very conſiſtent. 
«© Thou that ſayeſt a man ſhould not commit adultery, 
& doſt thou commit adultery? Thou that abhorreſt 
& idols, doſt thou commit ſacrilege? 

To ſmooth the way for the return of Popery in Queen 
Mary's time, the grantees were confirmed by the Pope 
in the poſſeſſion of the ahbey- lands. But the Biſhop 
tells us, that this confirmation was fraudulent and 
6% invalid.” I ſhall believe it to be fo, although I hap- 
pen to read it in his Lordſhip's hiſtory. But he adds, 
that “although the confirmation had been good, the 
*« prieſts would have got their land again by theſe two 
* methods. Firft, The ſtatute of Mortmain was re- 
pealed for twenty years; in which time no doubt 
© they reckoned they would recover the beſt part of 
what they had loſt : beſides that engaging the clergy 
to renew no leaſes, was a thing entirely in their own 
power; and this in forty years time would raiſe their 
© revenues to be about ten times their preſent value.“ 
Theſe two expedients for increaling the revenues of the 
church he repreſents as pernicious deſigns, fit only to be 
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practiſed in times of Popery, and ſuch as the laity ought 
never to conſent to: from whence, and from what he 
ſaid before about tithes, his Lordſhip hath freely decla - 
red his opinion, that the clergy are rich enough, and 
that the leaſt addition to their ſubſiſtence would be a 
ſtep towards Popery, Now, it happens, that the two 
only methods which could ever be thought on with any 
probability of ſucceſs towards ſome reaſonable augmen- 
tation of eccleſiaſtical revenues, are here rejected by a 
biſhop as a means for introducing Popery, and the na- 
tion publicly warned againſt them: whereas the conti- 
nuance of the ſtatute of Mortmain in full force after the 
church had been fo terribly ſtripped, appeared to her 
Majeſty and the kingdom a very unneceſſary hardſhip ; 
upon which account it was at ſeveral times relaxed by 
the legiſlature, Now, as the relaxation of that ſtatute 
is manifeſtly one of the reaſons which gives the Biſhop 
thoſe terrible apprehenſions of Popery coming on us; fo 
I conceive another ground of his fears is the remiſſion of 
the ff fruits and tenths, But where the inclination to 
Popery lay, whether in her Majeſty who propoſed this 
benefaction, the parliament which confirmed, or the 
. clergy who accepted it, bis Lordſhip hath not thought 
fit to determine, a | 5 
The other Popiſh expedient for augmenting church- 
revenues, is, ©* engaging the clergy to renew no 
| ** leaſes.” Several of the moſt eminent clergymen 
have aſſured me, that nothing has been more wiſhed 
for by good men than a law to prevent (at leaſt) bi- 
: ſhops from ſetting leaſes for lives. I could name ten 
biſhopricks in England, whoſe revenues, one with ano- 
ther, do not amount to 600 l. a- year for each: and 
if his Lordſhip's, for inſtance, would be above ten 
times the value when the lives are expired, I ſhould 
think the overplus would not be ill diſpoſed towards an 
augmentation of ſuch as are now ſhamefully poor. But I 
do aſſert, that ſuch an expedient was not always thought 
Popiſh and dangerous by this Right Reverend hiſtorian, 
I bave had the honour formerly to converſe with him ; 
and he hath told me ſeveral years apo, that he lamented 
extremely the power which biſhops had of letting leaſes 
for lives; whereby, as he ſaid, they were utterly de- 
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pri ved of raiſing their revenues, whatever alterations 
might happen in the value of money by length of time. 
I think the reproach of betraying private converſation 
will not upon this account be laid to my charge, Nei- 
ther do I believe he would have changed his opinion up- 
on any ſcore, but to take up another more agreeable to 
the maxims of his party, © That the leaſt addition of 
& property to the church is one ſtep towards Popery.“ 
The Biſhop goes on with much earneſtneſs and pro- 
lixity to prove, that the Pope's confirmation of the 
church-lands to thoſe who held them by King Henry's 
donation, was null and fraudulent ; which is a point 
that, I believe, no Proteſtant in England would give 
three pence to have his choice, whether it ſhould be 
true or falſe. *It might indeed ſerve as a paſſage in his 
hiſtory, among a thouſand other inſtances, to detect 
the knavery of the court of Rome. But I aſk, where 
could be the uſe of it in this introduction? or why all 
this haſte in publiſhing it at this juncture; and ſo out 
of all method, apart, and before the work itſelf ? He 
gives his reaſons in very plain terms. We are now, it 
ſeems, in more danger of Popery, than towards the 
«© end of King Charles II.'s reign. That ſet of men 
6 (the Tories) is ſo impiouſly corrupted in the point 
ce of religion, that no ſcene of cruelty can frighten 
« them from leaping into it, and perhaps from acting 
& ſuch a part in it as may be aſligned them.” He 
doubts whether the high-church clergy have any. prin- 
ciples ; and therefore will be ready to turn off their 
wives, and look on the fires kindled in Smithfield as an 
amiable view. Theſe are the facts he all along takes 
for granted, and argues accordingly. Therefore, -in 
deſpair of diſſuading the nobility and gentry of the land 
from introducing Popery by any motives of honour, 
religion, alliance, or mercy, he aſſures them, “that 
© the Pope hath not duly confirmed their tithes to the 
church · lands in their poſſeſſion; which therefore 
mult be infallibly reſtored as ſoon as that religion is e- 

ſtabliſhed among us. | 
Thus, in his Lordſhip's opinion, there is nothing 
wanting to make the majority of the kingdom, both 
for number, quality, and poſſeſſion, — em- 
race 
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brace Popery, except a firm bull from the Pope to ſecure 
the abbey and other church lands, and tithes, to the 
preſent proprietors and their heirs. If this only difficul - 
ty could now be adjuſted, the pretender would be reſto- 
red next ſeſſion, the two houſes reconciled to the church 
of Rome againſt Eaſter term, and the fires lighted in 
Smithfield by Midſummer. Such horrible calumnies 
apainſt a nation are not the leſs injurious to decency, 
good-nature, truth, honour, and religion, becauſe they 
may be vented with ſafety; and I will appeal to any 
reader of common underſtanding, whether this be not 
the moſt natural and neceſſary deduction from the paſ- 
ſages I have cited and referred to. 
Tet all this is but friendly dealing, in compariſon 
with what he affords the clergy upon the ſame article. 
He ſuppoſes that whole reverend body, who differ 
from him in principles of church or flate, ſo far from 
diſliking Popery upon the above-mentioned motives of 
perjury, quitting their aui ves, or burning their relations, 
that the hopes of enjoying the abbey-lands would ſoon 
bear down all ſuch conſiderations, and be an effectual 
incitement to their perverſion : and fo he goes grave- 
ly on, as with the only argument which he thinks 
can have any force, to aſſure them, that the paro- - 
* chial prieſts in Roman - Catholic countries are much 
. er than in ours; the ſeveral orders of regulars, 
« and the magnificence of their church, devouring all 
7 their treaſure; and, by conſequence, their hopes are 
% vain of expecting to be richer after the introduction 
r 

But, after all, his Lordſhip deſpairs that even this ar- 
gument will have any force with our abominable clergy ; 
becauſe, to uſe his own words, © they are an inſen · 
6 ſible and degenerate race, who are thinking of no- 
< thing but their preſent advantages; and, fo that 
« they may now ſupport a luxurious and brutal courſe 
« of irregular and voluptuous practices, they are eaſily 
“ hired to betray their religion, to ſell their country, 
% and give up that liberty, and thoſe properties, 
« which are the preſent felicities and glories of this na- 
« tion.” 

He ſeems to reckon all theſe evils as matters fully de- 
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termined on, and therefore falls into the laſt uſual form 
of deſpair, by threatening the authors of theſe miſeries 
with “ laſting infamy, and the curſes of poſterity up- 
© on perfidious betrayers of their truſt,” 

Let me turn this paragraph into vulgar language, for 
the uſe of the poor; and ſtrictly adhere to the ſenſe of 
the words, I believe it may be faithfully tranſlated in 
the following manner. The bulk of the clergy, and 
ce one third of the biſhops, are ſtupid ſons of whores, - 
cc who think of nothing byt- getting money as ſoon as 
& they can: if they may but procure enough to ſup- 
* ply them in gluttony, drunkenneſs, and whoring, 
«© they are ready to turn traitors to God and their 
“ country, and make their fellow - ſubjects ſlaves.” The 
reſt of the period, about threatening infamy, and the 
curſes of poſterity, upon ſuch dogs-and villains, may 
ſtand as it doth in the Biſhop's own phraſe ; and {> 
make the paragraph all of a piece. : 

I will engage, on the other ſide, to paraphraſe all 
the.rogues and raſcali in the Engliſpman, lo as to bring 
them up exactly to his Lordſhip's ſtyle. But, for my 
own part, I much prefer the plain Billingſgate way of 
calling names, becauſe it expreſſeth our meaning full as 
well, and would fave abundance of time which is loſt 
by circumlocution : ſo, for inſtance, John Dunton, 
_ is retained on the ſame fide with the Biſhop, calls 

amy Lord Treaſurer and Lord Bolingbroke traitors, 
whoremongers, and Jacobites ; which three words coſt 
our Right Reverend author thrice as many lines to de- 
fine them; and I hope his Lordſhip doth not think there 
is any difference, in point of morality, whether a man 
calls me traitor in one word, or ſays I am one Eired to 
betray my religion, and ſell my country. 

I am not furprifed to ſee the Biſhop mention with 
contempt all convocations of the clergy ; for Toland, 
Aſgil, Monmouth, Collins, Tindal, and others of the 
fraternity, talk the very ſame language. His Lord- 
ſhip confeſſeth he is not inclined ie expe? much from the 
aſſemblies of clerg ymen. There lies the misfortune : for 
it he and ſome more of his order would correct their 
inclinations, a great deal of good might be expected 

from ſach aſſemblies; as much as they are now cramp- 
4 Vol. VII. U ed 
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ed by that ſubmiſſion which a corrupt clergy brought 
upon their innocent ſucceſſors. He © will not deny 
„ that bis copiouſneſs in theſe matters is, in his own 
«© opinion, one of the meaneſt parts of his new work.” 
I will- agree with, him, unleſs he happens to be more 
copious in any thing elſe. However, it is not eaſy to 
conceive, why he ſhould be ſo copzzas upon a ſubject he 
fo much deſpiſeth, unleſs it were to gratify his talent of 


_ » railing at the clergy; in the number of whom he diſ- 
dains to be reckoned, becauſe he is a bifop ; for it is 


a ſtyle I obſerve ſome prelates have fallen into of late, 
years, to talk of clergymen as if themſelves were not 
of the number. You will read in many of their ſpeeches 
at Dr Sacheverel's trial, expreſſions to this or the Hke 
effect: My Lords, if clergymen be ſuffered,” Ec. 
wherein they ſeem to have reaſon : and I am pretty 
confident, that a great majority of the clergy were 
heartily inclined to diſown any relation they had to the 
managers in lawn. However, it was a confounding 
argument againſt Preſbytery, that thoſe prelates who 
are moſt ſuſpected to lean that way, treated their in» 
ferior brethren with haughtineſs, rigour, and contempt : 
although, to ſay the truth, nothing better could be 
hoped for; becauſe I believe it may.paſs for an uni- 
verſal rule, that in every dioceſe governed by biſhops 
of the Whig ſpecies, the clergy (eſpecially the poorer 
ſort) are under double diſcipline ; and the /aity left tay, 
themſclver. The opinion of Sir Thomas Moore, which 
he produceth to prove the ill conſequences or inſigniſi- 
cancy of convocations, advanceth no ſuch thing; but 
ſays, © If the clergy aſſembled often, and might act as 
s other aſſemblies of clergy in Chriſtendom, much good 
© might have come; but the misfortune lay © in 
« their long diſuſe, and that in his own, and a good 
6“ part of his father's time, they never came together, 
except at the command of the prince. 

I ſuppoſe his Lordſhip thinks there is ſome original 
impediment in the ſtudy of divinity, or ſecret incapacity 
in a gown and caſſuck without lawn, which diſqualifies 
all inferior clergymen from debating upon ſubjects of 
dotrine or difcipline in the church. It is a famous ſay : 
ing of bie, That he looks upon every layman to be 
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© an honeſt man, until he is by experience convinced to 
ce the contrary; and on every clergyman as a knave, 
until he finds him to be an honeſt man.“ What cpi - 
nion then muſt we have of a lower houſe of convocation, 
where, I am confident, he will hardly find three perſons 
that ever convinced him of their honeſty, or will ever 
be at the pains to do it ? Nay, I am afraid they would 


think ſuch a conviftion might be no very advantageous 


bargain, to gain the character of an honeſt man with 
his Lordſhip, and loſe it with the reſt of the world. 

In the famous cencordate that was made between Fran- 
cis I. of France and Pope Leo X. the Biſhop tells us, that 
„ the King and Pope came to a bargain, by which they 
6 divided the liberties of the Gallican church between 
« them, and indeed quite inſlaved it.” Heintends, in 
the third part of his hiſtory, which he is going to publiſh, 
« to open this whole matter to the world.” In the 
mean time, he mentions ſome ill conſequences to the 
Gallican church from that concordate, which are worthy 
to be obſer ved. The church of France became a flave ; 
* and this change in their conſtitution put an end, not 
«© only to national, but even to provincial ſynods, in 
« that kingdom. The aſſemblies of the clergy there 
© meet now only to gave ſubſidies,” &c. And he ſays, 
« ur nation may ſee by that proceeding, what it is to 
ce deliver up the eſſential liberties of a free conſtitution 
© to a court.“ | of 

All I can gather from this matter is, that our King 
Henry made a better bargain than his cotemporary 
Francis, who divided the liberties of the church between 
bimſelf and the Pope, while the King of England leized 
them all to himſelf. But how comes he to number the 
want of ſynods in the Gallican church among the grie- 
vances of that concordate, and as a mark of their flavery, 
ſince he reckons all convocations of the clergy in Eng- 
land to be uſeleſs and dangerous? Or what difference, 
in point of liberty, was there between the Gallican 
church under, Francis, and the Engliſh under Harry ? 
For the latter was as much a Papiſt as the former, un- 
leſs in the point of obedience to the ſee of Rome ; and 
in every quality of a good man, or a good prince, (ex 
cept perſonal courage, wherein both were equal}, the 
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French monarch had the advantage, by as many de- 
grees as is poſſible for one man to have over another. 
Henry VIII. had no manner of intention to change 
religion in his kingdom, He continued to perſecute and 
burn Proteſtants, after he had caſt off the Pope's ſupre - 
macy ; and I ſuppoſe his ſeizure of ecclefiaſtical revenues 
(which Francis never attempted) cannot be reckoned as 
a mark of the church's /terly. By the quotation the 
Biſhop ſets down to ſhew the flavery of the French 
church, he repreſents it as a grievance, that“ biſhops are 
not now elected there as formerly, but wholly appoint- 
* ed by the prince; and that thoſe made by the court 
*« have been ordinarily the chief adrancers of ſchiſms, 
«© herefics, and oppre ſſions of the church.” He cites 
another paſſage from a Greek writer, and plainly inſi- 
nuates, that it is juſtly applicable to her Majeſty's reign ; 
„ Princes chuſe ſuch men to that charge (of a biſhop), 
% who may be their ſlaves, and in all things obſequious 
© to what they preſcribe, and may lie at their feet, and 
* have not ſo much as a thought contrary to their 
„% commands.“ 3 . 
Theſe are very ſingular paſſages for his Lordſhip to ſet 
down, in order to ſhew the diſmal conſequences of the 
French concordute, dy the fi:very of the Gallican church 
compared with the freedom of ours. I ſhall not enter 
into a long diſpute, whether it were better for religion, 
that biſhops ſhould be choſen by the clergy, or people, 
or both together. I believe our author would give his 
vote for the ſecond, (which however would not have 
been of much advantage to himſelf, and ſome others that 
I could name) ; but I aſk, whether biſhops are any more 
elected in England than in France? And the want of 
ſyneds are in his own opinion, rather a blefling than a 
grievance ; unleſs he will affirm, that more good can be 
expected from a Popiſh ſynod than an Engliſh convocation, 
Did the French clergy ever receive a greater blow to 
their liberties, than the ſubmiſſion made to Henry VIII. 
or ſo great a one as the ſeizure of their lands; The re- 
formation owed nothing to the good intentions of King 
Henry. He was only an inſtrument of it (as the logi- 
cians ſpeak) by accident; nor doth he appear, through- 


out his whole reign, to have had any other views than 
thale 
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thoſe of gratifying his inſatiable love of power, cruelty, 
oppreſſion, and other irregular appetites. But this king- 
dom, as well as many other parts of Europe, was at that 
time generally weary of the corruptions and impoſitions 
of the Roman court and church, and diſpoſed to receive 
thoſe doctrines which Luther and his followers had uni- 
verſally ſpread. Cranmer the Archbiſhop, Cromwell, 
and others of the court, did ſecretly embrace the re- 
formation; and the King's abrogating the Pope's ſupre- 
macy, made the people in general run into the new doc- 
trine with greater freedom, becauſe they hoped to be 
ſupported in it by the authority and example of their 


prince; who diſappointed them fo far, that he made no 


other ſtep, than rejecting the Pope's ſupremacy, as a clog 
upon his own power and paſſions ; but retained every 
corruption beſides, and became a cruel perſecutor, as 
well of thoſe who denied his own ſupremacy, as of all 
others who profeſſed any Proteftant doctrine. Neither 
hath any thing diſguſted me more, in reading the hiſto- 
ries of thoſe times, than to ſee one of the worlt princes 
of any age or country celebrated as an inſtrument in 
that glorious work of the reformation, - 

The Biſhop, having gone over all the matters that 
properly fall within his intreduction, proceeds to expoſtu- 
late with ſeveral forts of people. Firſt, with Proteſt- 
ants who are no Chriſtians ; ſuch as, Atheifls, Deiſts, 
Freethinkers, aud the like enemies to Chriſtianity : but 
theſe he treats with the tenderneſs of a friend, becaule 
they are all of them of ſound hig principles in church 
and ſtate . However, to do him juſtice, he lightly 
toucheth ſome old topics for the truth of the goſpel ; 
and conciudes, by © wiſhing that the Freethinkers would 
* conſider well, if” ( Anglice, whether) © they think 
&« it is poſſible to bring a nation to be without any re- 
* lgion at all; and what the conſequences of that may 
& prove;” and, in caſe they allow the negative, he 
gives it clearly for Chriſtianity. 

Secondiy, He app.ieth himſelf (if I take bis meaning 
right) to Chriitian Papiſts, who have a taſte of li- 
„ berty;” and deſires them to “ compare the abſur- 
„ dity of their own religion with the reaſonableneſs of 
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„ the reformed ; againſt which, as good luck would 
have it, I have nothing to object. 
Thirdly, He is ſomewhat rough againft his own party, 
ie who having taſted the ſweets of Proteſtant liberty, 
% can look back ſo tamely on Popery coming on them ;” 
it looks as if they were bewitched, or that the devil 
were in them, to be ſo negligent. © It is not enough, 
«4 that they reſolve not to turn Papiſts themſelves ; they 
« ought to awaken all about them, even the moſt igno- 
rant and ſtupid, to apprehend their danger, and to 
e exert themſelves, with their utmoſt induſtry, to guard 
« againſt it, and to reſiſt it. If, after all their endea» 
„ yours to prevent it, the corruption of the age, and 
* the art and power of our enemies, prove too hard for 
« us; then, and not until then, we muſt ſubmit to the 
« will of God, and be filent ; and prepare ourlelves for 
4 all the extremities of ſuffering and of miſery ;-” with 
a great deal more of the fame ſtrain. | 
With due ſubmiſſion to the profound fagacity of this 
prelate, who can ſmell Popery at five hundred miles di- 
ſtance, better than Fanaticiſm juſt under his noſe, I take 
leave to tell him, that this reproof to his friends for want 
of zeal and clamour againſt Popery, lla very, and the pre- 
tender, is what they have not deſerved. Are the pain- 
phlets and papers daily publiſhed by the ſublime authors 
of his party, full of any thing elſe ? Are not the Queen, 
the miniſters, the majority of lords and commons, loud- 
ly taxed in print with this charge againſt them at full 
length! Is it not the perpetual echo of every hig cof- 
feehouſe and club ? Have they not quartered Popery and 
the pretender upon the peace and treaty of commerce; 
upon the poſſeſſing, and quitting, and keeping, and de- 
moliſhing of Dunkirk? Have they not clamoured, be- 
cauſe the pretender continued in France, and becauſe he 
left it? Have they not reported, that che town ſwarm- 
ed with many thouſand Papiſts ; when, upon ſearch, there 
were never found fo few of that religion in it before! 
If a clergyman preacheth obedience to the higher powers, 
is he not immediately traduced as a Papiſt? Can mortal 
man do more? To deal plainly, my Lord, your friends 
are not flrong enough get to make an inſurretion ; and 
| it 
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it is unreaſonable to expect one from them, until their 
neighbours be ready. | 

My Lord, I have a little ſeriouſneſs at heart upon this 
point, where your Lordſhip fes to ſhew much, 
When you can prove, that one ſingle word hath ever 
dropt from any miniſter of ſtate, in public or private, in 
favour of the pretender, or his cauſe ; when you can 
make it appear, that, in the courle of this adminiſtra- 
tion, ſince the QUEEN thought fit to change her ſer- 
vants, there hath one ſtep been made towards weaken- 
ing the Hanover title, or giving the leaſt countenance 
to any other whatſoever ; then, and not until then, go 
dry your chaff and flubble, give fire to the zeal of yoar 
faction, and reproach them with lukewarmneſs. 

Fourthly, The Biſhop applies himſelf to the Tories in 
general ; taking it for granted, after his charitable man- 
ner, that they are all ready prepared to introduce Pope- 
ry. He puts an excuſe into their mouths, by which 
they would endeavour to juſtify their change of reli- 
gion. Popery is not what it was before the reforma- 
« tion; things are now much mended, and further 
ce corrections might be expected, if we would enter into 
« a treaty with them. In particular, they fee the er- 
© ror of proceeding - ſeverely. with heretics; ſo that 
«© there is no reaſon to apprehend the returns of ſuch 
« cruelties as were practiſed an age and a half ago.“ 
This, he aſſures us, is a plea offered by the Tories in 
defence of themſelves, for going about at this juncture 
to eſtabliſh the Popiſh religion among us. What argu- 
ment doth he bring to prove the fat itlelf ? 


Quibus indiciis, quo tefle, probawit ? 
Nil borum: verbgſa et grandis epiſiola wenit, 


Nothing but this tedious introduction, wherein he ſuppo- 
{th it all along as a thing granted, That there might 
be a perfect union in the whole Chriſtian church, is. a 
bleſſing which every good man wiſheth,' but no reaſon- 
able man can hope. That the more polite Roman Ca- 
tholics have, in ſeveral places, given up ſome of their 
luperſtitious fopperies, particularly concerning /egends, 
relics, and the like, is what no body denies. But the 
material points in difference between us and thein, are 
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univerſally retained and aſſerted in all their controver- 
ſial writings, And if his Lordſhip really thinks, that 
every man who differs from him, under the name of a 
Tory, in ſome church and ſtate opinions, is ready to be- 
lieve tranſubflantiation, purgatory, the infallibity of Pope 
or councils, to worſhip ſairts and angels, and the like; 
I can only pray God to enlighten kis underſtanding, or 
graft in his heart the firſt principles of charity ; a virtue 
which ſome people ought not by any means whoily to 
renounce, becauſe it covereth a multitude of fins. 
Fifthly, The Biſhop applies himſelf to his own par- 
ty in both houſes of parliament, whom he exhorts to 
„ guard their religion and liberty againſt all danger, 
& at what diſtance ſoever it may appear. If they are 
4 abſent and remiſs on critical occaſions; that is to 
ly, if they do not attend cloſe next ſeſſions to vote, 
upon all occaſions whatever, againſt the proceedings of 
the QUEEN and her miniſtry; © or if any views of ad- 
„vantage to themſelves prevail on them;“ in other 
words, if any of them vote for the bill of commerce, 
in hopes of a place or a penſion, a title, or a garter, 
God ** may work a deliverance for us another way; 
(that is to ſay, by inviting the Dutch): “ but they 
«© and their families,” i. e. thoſe who are nepligent or 
-revolters, © ſhall periſh.” By which is meant, they 
ſhall be hanged, as well as the preſent miniſtry, and 
their abettors, as ſoon as we recover our power, “be- 
« cauſe they let in idolatry, ſuperſtition, and tyranny ;” 
becauſe they ſtood by, and ſuffered the peace to be 
made, the bill of commerce to paſs, and Dunkirk to 
lie undemoliſhed longer than we expected, without 
raiſing a rebellion. 

His laſt application is to the Tory clergy, a parcel 
of blind, ignorant, dumb, ſleeping, greedy, dru ken 
« dogs.” A pretty artful Epiſcopal method is this, of 
calling his brethren as many injurious names as he 
pleaſeth, It is but quoting a text of ſcripture, where 
the characters of evil men are deicribed, and the thing 
is done; and, at the ſame time, the appearances of pie- 
ty and devotion preferved. I would engage, with the help 
of a good concordance, and the liberty of perverting ho- 
ly writ, to ſind out as many injurious appellations, as 
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the Engliſiman throws out in any of his politic papers, 
and apply them to thoſe perſons ** who call good evil, 
“ and evil good ;” to thoſe who cry without cauſe, 
„% Every man to his tent, O Urael !”” and to thoſe who 
© curſe the Queen in their hearts!“ ; 
Theſe decent words, he tells us, make vp a * lively 
«+ deſcription of ſuch paſtors as will not ſtudy contro- 
«« verſy, nor know the depths of Satan.” He means, 
I ſuppoſe, the controverſy between us and the Papiſts ; 
for as to the Freethinkers and Difſenters of every denomi- 
nation, they are ſome of the belt friends to the cauſe. 
Now, I have been told, there is a body of that kind of 
controverſy publiſhed by the London divines, which is 
not to be matched in the world. I believe likewiſe, 
there is a good number of the clergy at preſent tho- 
roughly verſed in that ſtudy. After which I cannot but 
give my judgment, that it would be a very idle thing 
for paſtors in general to buſy themſelves much in dit- 
putes againſt Popery ; it being a dry, heavy employment 
of the mind at beſt, eſpecially when, God be thanked, 
there is fo little occaſion for it in the generality of pa- 
riſhes throughout the kingdom, and muſt be daily lets 
and leſs by the juſt ſeverity of the laws, and the utter 
averſion of our people from that idolatrous ſuperſtition. 
If I might be {6 bold to name thoſe who have the ho- 
nour to be of his Lordſhip's party, I would venture to 
tell him, that paſtors have much more occaſion to ſtudy 
controver fies againit the ſeveral claſſes of Freethinkers and 
 Diffenters; the former (I beg his Lordſhip's pardon for 
ſaying fo) being a little vorſe than Papiſts, aud both 
of them more dangerous at fre/ent to our conſtitution 
both in church and ſtate. Not that I think Pre/bytery 
ſo corrupt a ſyſtem of Chriſtian religion as Popery ; I be- 
lieve it is not above one third as bad ; but I think the 
Preſoyterians, and their clans of other fanatics, of Free- 
thinkers and Atheifts that dangle after them, are as well 
inclined to pull down the preſent eſtabliſhment of mo- 
narchy and religion, as any ſet of Papifts in Chriſten- 
dom: and therefore that our danger, as things now 
ſtand, is infinitely greater from our Prateſant enemies: 
becauſe they are much more able to ruin us, and full as 
willing. There is no doubt, but Preſbytery and a eom- 
monwealth 
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monwealth are leſs formidable evils than Popery, /awery, 


and the pretender : for if the E were in power, I 
ſnould be in more apprehenſion of being ſtarved than 
burned. But there are probably in England forty Di/- 
ſenters of all kinds, including their brethren the Free- 
thinkers, for one Papift ; and allowing one. Papiſi to be 
as terrible as three Diſſenters, it will appear by arithme- 
tic, that we are thirteen times and one third more in 
danger of being ruined by the latter than the former. 
The other qualification neceſſary for all paſtors, if 
they will not be blind, ignorant, greedy, drunken dogs, &c. 
is /o know the depths of Satan. This is harder than the 
former; that a poor gentleman ought not to be parſon, 
vicar, or curate of a pariſh, except he be cunninger 
than the devil. I am afraid it will be difficult to reme- 
dy this defect, for one manifeſt reaſon, becavſe whoever 
had only half the cunning of the devil, would never 
take up with a vicarage of ten pounds a year, to live on 
at his eaſt, as my Lord expreſſeth it; but ſeek out for 
ſome better livelihood. His Lordſhip is of a nation ve- 
ry much diſtinguiſhed for that quality of cunning. (al- 
though they have a great many better), and I think he 
was never accuſed for wanting his ſhare. However, up- 
on a trial of ſkill, I would venture to lay fix to four on 
the devil's fide, who muſt be allowed to be at leaſt the 
older practitioner. Telling truth ſhames him, and ef- 
ance makes him fly ; but to attempt outwitting him, is 
to fight him at his own weapons, and conſequently na 
cunning at all. Another thing I would obſerve, is, that 
a man may be i» the depths of Satan, without knowing 
them all; and ſuch, a man may be fo far in Satan's 


depths, as to be out of his own. Out of the depth of 


Satan is, to counterfeit an angel of light. Another, I be- 


lieve, is, to ſtir up the people againſt their governors, 


by falſe ſuggeſtions of danger. A third is, to be a 
prompter to falſe brethren, and to ſend weltes about in 
Jeeps cloathing. Sometimes he ſends Jeſuits about Eng- 
land in the habit and cant of fanatics; at other times 
he hath fanatic miſſionaries in the habits of ———. I 
ſnall mention but one more of Satan's depths, for I con- 
fels I know not-the hundredth part of them ; and that 
is, to employ his emiſſaries in crying out againſt remote 

imaginary 
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imaginary dangers, by which we may be taken off from 
defending ourſelves againſt thoſe which are really juſt at 
o ur elbows. | | | 

But his Lordſhip draws towards a concluſion, and 
bids us © Jook about, to conſider the danger we are in 
« before it is too late ;”* for he aſſures us, we are al- 


ready © going into ſome of the worſt parts of Popery.” 


Like the man, who was ſo much in haſte for his new 
coat, that he put it on the wrong fide out. Auricu - 
lar confeſſion, prieſtly abſolution, and the ſacrifice of 
*« the maſs,” have made great progreſs in England, and 
no body hath obſerved it; ſeveral other Popiſh points 
are carried higher with us than by the prieſls them- 
„ ſelves :” and ſomebody, it ſeems, had the ** impu- 


« dence to propoſe an union with the Gallican church.” 


I have indeed heard, that Mr Leſlie publiſhed a diſcourſe 


to that purpoſe, which I have never ſeen ; nor do I per- 


ceive the evil in propoſing an union between any two 
churches in Chriſtendom. Without doubt, Mr Leſlie 
is moſt unhappily miſled in his politics ; but if he be 
the author of the late tract againſt Popery®*, he hath 
given the world ſuch a proof of his ſoundneſs in reli- 
gion, as many @ biſhop ought to be proud of. I never 


ſaw the gentleman in my life. I know he is the ſon of 
a great and excellent prelate, who upon ſeveral ac- 


counts, was one of the moſt extraordinary men of his 
age. Mr Leſlie bath written many uſeful diſcourſes up- 
on ſeveral ſubjects; and hath ſo well deſerved of the 
Chriſtian religion, and the church of England in parti- 
cular, that to accuſe him of impudence for propoſing an 
union in two very different faiths, is a ſtyle which I hope 
few will imitate. I deteſt Mr Leſlie's political princi- 
ples as much as his Lordſhip can do for his heart ; but 
] verily believe he acts from a miſtaken conſcience, and 
therefore I diſtinguiſh between the principles and the 
perſon. However, it is ſome mortification to me, when 


I fee an avowed nonjuror contribute more to the con- 
founding of Peperz, than could ever be done by a hun- 


dred thouſand ſuch introdu#ions as this. 
His Lordſhip ends with diſcovering a ſmall ray of 


The caſe ſtated. 
comfort. 
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comfort. God be thanked, there are many among 
t us that ſtand upon the watch-tower, and that give 
ic faithful warning; that ſtand in the breach, and 
* make themſelves a wall for their church and coun- 
& try; that cry to God day and night, and lie in the 
* Juſt mourning before him, to avert thoſe juigments_ 
& that ſeem to haſten towards us. They ſearch into 
* the myſtery of iniquity that is working among us, 
* andacquaint themſelves with that maſs of corruption 
& that is in Popery.” He prays, ** that the number 
© of theſe may increaſe, and that he may be of that 
© number, ready either to die in peace, or to ſeal that 
« doctrine he hath been preaching above fifty years with 
% his blood.“ This being his Jaſt paragraph, I have 
made bold to tranſcribe the moſt important parts of it. 
His deſign is to end after the manner of orators, with 
leaving the ſtrongeſt impreſſion poſſible upon the minds 
of his hearers. A great breach is made, the myſtery of 
Popiſh iniquity is evorking among us ; may God avert thoſe 
Judgments that are hiflening tat ard: us! Tam an old man, 
a preacher above fifty years; and I now expect, and am 
ready to die a martyr for the doctrines I have preached. 
What an amiable idea' doth he here Jeave upon our 
minds of her Majeſty and her government! He hath 
been poring fo long upon Fox's book of martyrs, that 
he imagines himſelf living in the rcign of Queen Mary, 
and is reſolved to ſet up for a knight errant againſt Pope- 
ry, Upon the ſuppoſition of his being in earneſt, 
{ (which I am fore he is. not), it would require but a 
li very little more heat of imagination to make a hiſtory 
| of ſuch a knight's adventures. What would he ſay to 
[| behold the fires ktindled in Smithfield, and all over the 
| town, on the 17th of November; to behold the Pope 
| borne in triumph on the ſhoulders of the people, with a 
= Cardinal on the one fide, and the pretender on the other ? He 
© would never believe it was Queen Eliſabeth's day, but 
| that of her perſecuting ſiſter. In ſhort, how eaſily 
might a"erirdmill be taken for the whore of Babylon, 
and a puppet-fbow for a Popilh proceſſion ? 
But enthuſiaſm is none of his Lordſhip's faculty. I 
am inclined to believe, he might be melancholy enough 
when he writ this ivtraduction. The deſpair at his age 
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of ſeeing a faction reſtored, to which he hath ſacrificed 
ſo great part of his life ; the little ſucceſs he can hope 
for in caſe he ſhould reſume thoſe high-church principles, 
in defence of which hefirſt employed his pen; no viſible 
expectation of removing to Farnham or Lambeth ; and, 
laſtly, the misfortune of being hated by every one, who 
either wears the habit, or values the profeſſion of a cler-- 
gyman ; no wonder ſuch a ſpirit, in ſuch a ſituation, is 
provoked beyond the regards of truth, decency, reli- 
gion, or ſelf-· conviction. To do him juſtice, he ſeems 
to have nothing elſe left, but to cry out, Halters, gib- 
bets, faggots, inquifition, Popery, ſlavery, and the pre- 
tender. But, in the mean time, he little conſiders what 
a world of miſchief he doth to his cauſe. It is very 
convenient for the preſent deſigns of that faction, to 
ſpread the opinion of our immediate danger from Popery 
and the pretender. His directors therefore ought, in my 
humble opinion, to have employed his Lordſhip in pu- 
bliſhing a book, wherein he ſhould have affirmed, by 


the moſt ſolemn aſſeverations, that all things were ſafe 


and well: for the world hath contracted fo ſtrong 2 
habit of believing him backwards, that I am confident 
nine parts in ten of .thoſe who have read or heard of his 
iatroduction, have flept in greater ſecurity ever ſince. It 
is like the melancholy tone of a watchman at midnight, 
who thumps with his pole as if ſome thief were break- 
ing in; but you know by the noiſe that the door is faſt. 

However, he thanks God there are many among us whdo 
Hand in the breach. | believe they may: it is a breach 
of their own making; and they deſign to come for- 
ward, and ftorm, and plunder, if they be not driven 
back. They make themſelves a wall for their church and 
country, A fouth wall, I ſuppoſe, for all the beſt fruit 
of the church and country to be nailed on. Let us exa* 
mine this metaphor. The wall of our church and country 
is built of thoſe who love the conſtitution in both. Our 
domeſtic enemies undermine ſome parts of the wal, and 
place themſelves in the breach, and then they cry, He 
are the wall, We do not like ſuch patch-work ; they 
build with untempered mortar ; nor can they ever ce- 
ment with us, till they get better materials, and bet · 
ter workmen, God keep us from having our br-actes 
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made up with ſuch rubbiſh ! They fand upon the watch- 
tower They are indeed pragmatical enough to do fo ; 
but who aſſigned them that poſt, to give vs falſe intel- 
ligence, to alarm us with falſe dangers, and fend us to 
defend one pate, while their accomplices are breaking 
in at another? They cry to God day and night to 
s avert the judgment of Popery, which ſeems to haſten 
& towards us.” Then I affirm, they are © hypocrites 
«© by day, and filthy dreamers by night: when they 
« cry unto him, he will not hear them ;” for they cry 

againſt the plaineſt dictates of their own | conſcience, rea- 
foo, and belief. 

But laſtly, bey lie in the duſt mourning before him. 
Harig me, if I believe that, unleſs it be figuratively 
ipoken, But ſuppoſe it to be true, why do ey lie in 
the auft ? Becauſe they love to raiſe it. For what do 
they mourn? Why, for power, wealth, and places. 
There let the enemies of the QyEExN, and monarchy, 
and the church, lie, and moarn, and lick the duſt like ſer- 
penis, till they are truly ſenſible of their ingratitude, 
falſehood, diſobedience, ſlander, blaſphemy, ſedition, 
and every 4 work, 

* TI cannot find in my heart to conclude, without offer- 
ing his Lordſhip a little humble advice ypon ſome cer- 
tain points. : , 

Firſt, I would adviſe him, if it be not too late in 
his life, to endeavour a liitle at mending his ſtyle, 
which is mighty deſective in the circumſtances of gram- 
war, propriety, politeneſs, and ſmoothneſs. I fancied 
at firſt it might be owing to the prevalence of his paſ- 
ſion, as ptople ſputter out nonſenſe for haſte when they 
are in a rage. And indeed I believe this piece before 
me hath received ſome additional imperfections from 
that occaſion. But whoever hath heard his ſermons, or 
read his other tracts, will find him very unhappy in the 
choice and diſpoſition of his words ; and, for want of 
variety, repeating them, eſpecially the particles, in a 
manner very grating to an Engliſh ear. But J confine 
myſelf to the introduZien, as his laſt work; where, en- 
deavouring at rhetorical fowers, he gives us only bunches 
of thifiles ; of which I could preſent the reader with 
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a plentiful crop but I refer him to every page and ling 
of the pamphlet itſelf. 

Secondly, I would moſt humbly adviſe his Lordſhip 
to examine a little into the nature of truth, and ſome- 
times to hear what e fays. I ſhall produce two in- 
ſtances among an hundred. When he aſſerts, that we 
are“ now in more danger of Popery than towards 
te the end of King Charles II.'s reign ;“ and gives the 
broadeſt hints, that the Queen, the miniſtry, the 
parliament, and the clergy, are juſt goipg to introduce 
it ; 1 deſire to know, whether be really thinks fr is 
of his ſide, or whether he be not ſure Ge is againſt him ? 
If the latter, then fruth and he will be found in. two 
different ſtories ; and which are we to believe? Again, 
when he gravely adviſcs the Tories not to light the fires 
in Smithfield, and goes on, in twenty places already 
quoted, as if the bargain was made for Pepety and ſlave- 
ry to enter; I aſk again, whether he hath rightly con- 
ſidered the nature of truth? I deſire to put a patallel 
caſe, Suppoſe his Lordfhip ſhould take it into his fancy 
to write and publiſha letter to any gentleman of NC in- 
famous character for bis religion or morals; and there 
adviſe him with great earneſtneſs not to rob or fire 
churches, raviſh his daughter, or murder his father; 
ſhew him the fin and the danger of theſe enormities; 
that if he flattered himſelf he could eſcape in dilguiſcy 
or bribe his jury, be was grievouſly miſtaken ; that ke 
muſt in all probability forfeit his goods and chattels, 
die an ignominious death, and be curſed by poſterity e 
would not fuch a gentleman juſtly think himlelf-bighly 
injured, although his Lordſhip did not affirm, that the 
ſaid gentleman had picklocks or combuſtibles ready; 
that he had attempted his daughter, and drawn bis 
{word againſt his father in order to ſtab him? whereas, 
in the other caſe, this writer affirms over and over, that 
all attempts for introducing Popery and favery are alrea- 
dy made, the whole buſineſs concerted, and that” little 
leſs than a miracle can prevent our run. 

Thirdly, I could heartily wiſh his Lordſhip-xvould 
not undertake to charge the opinions of one or two; 
and thoſe probably zonjurors, upon the whole body of 
the nat ion that differs from him. Mr Leſlie writ a gro- 
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poſal for an union with the Gallican church ; ſomebody 
elſe bath carried the neceſſity of priefibood in the point of 
baptiſm farther than Popery ; a third bath aſſerted the in- 
dependency of the church on the flate, and in many things ar- 
raigned the ſupremacy of the crown : then he ſpeaks in a 
dubious infinuating way, as if ſome other Popiſh tenets 
had been already auvanced ; and at Jaſt concludes in 
this affected ſtrain of deſpondency, What will all theſe 
things end in ? and on what defign are they driven ? Alas, 
it is too wifible! It is as clear as the fun, that theſe au - 
thors are encouraged by the miniſtry, with a defign to 
bring in Popery: and in Popery all theſe things will end. 
never was ſo uncharitable to believe, that the whole 
party of which his Lordſhip profeſſeth himſelf a mem- 
ber, had a real formed deſign of eſtabliſhing Atbeiſn a- 
mong us. The reaſon why the Whigs have taken the 
Atheifis or Freetbinkers into their body, is, becauſe they 
wholly agree in their political ſchemes, and differ very 
little in church power and diſcipline- However, I 
could turn the argument againſt his Lordſhip with very 
great advantage, by quoting paſſages from fifty pam- 
phlets wholly made up of Whiggi/m and Athei/m, and 
then conclude, What vill all theſe things end in] and on 
evhat deſign are they driven? Alas, it is too wifible ! 
Laſtly, I would beg his Lordſhip not to be fo ex- 
ceedingly outrageous upon the memory of the dead, be- 
cauſe it is highly probable, that in a very ſhort time he 
will be one of the number. He hath in plain words 
given Mr Wharton the character of a moſt malicious, 
revengeful, treacherous, lying, mercenary villain. To 
which I ſhall only ſay, that the direct reverſe of this a- 
miable deſcription is what appears from the works of 
that moſt learned divine, and from the accounts given 
me by thoſe who knew him much better than the Bi- 
ſhop ſeems to have done. I meddle not with the moral 
part of this treatment. God almighty forgive his Lord- 
ſhip this manner of revenging himſelf; and then there 
will be but little conſequence from an accuſation, which 
2 dead cannot feel, and which none of the /wing will 
keve, 
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A complete CoLLzcTIon of GENTEEL 
and IncEnNIOUuUs CONVERSATION, ac- 
cording to the moſt polite mode and me- 
thod now uſed at court, and in the beſt 


companies of England “. 


In TuRREE DiaLoGUuES 


By Sixon WacsTaryr, Eſq; 


An INTRODUCTION. 


A my life hath been chiefly ſpent in conſulting the 
honour and welfare of my country for more than 
forty years paſt, not without anſwerable ſucceſs, if the 
world and my friends have not flattered me; fo there is 
no point wherein I have ſo much laboured, as that of 
improving and poliſhing all parts of converſation be - 
tween perſons of quality, whether they meet by acci- 
dent or invitation, at meals, tea, or viſits, mornings, 
noons, 'or evenings. 

J have paſſed perhaps more time than any other man 
of my age and country in viſits and aſſemblies, where the 
polite perſons of both ſexes diſtingviſh themſelves ; and 
could not without much grief obferve how frequently 
both gentlemen and ladies are at a lofs for queſtions, 
anſwers, replies, and rejoinders. However, my con- 
cern was much abated, when I found that theſe defects 
were not occaſioned by any want of materials, but be- 


This treatiſe appears to have been written with the ſame view 
as the tritical eſſay on the faculties of the mind [vol. 4], but upon a 
more general plan. The ridicule, which is there confined to literary 
compolution, is here extended to converſation: but its object is the 
ſame in both; the repetition of quaint phraſes picked up by rote ci- 
ther from the living or the dead, and applied upon every occaſion to 
conceal , ignorance or ſtupidity, or to prevent the labour of thoughts 
to produce native ſentiment, and ine ſuch words as will preciſe- 
ly czprels it. Hawkeſc | 
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cauſe thoſe materials were not in every hand. For in» 
ſtance, one lady can give an anſwer better than aſk a 
queſtion : one gentleman is happy at a reply; another 
excels in a rejoinder : one can revive a languiſhing con- 
verſation by a ſudden ſurpriſing ſentence ; another is 
more dextrous in ſeconding ; a third can fill the gap 
wich laughing, or commending what has been ſaid. 
Thus freſh hints may be ſtarted, and the ball of the dif- 
courſe kept up. 

But alas! this is too ſeldom the caſe, even in * 
moſt ſelect companies. How often do we fee at court, 
at pubhe viſiting days, at great mens levees, and other 
places of general meeting, that the converſation falls 
and drops to nothing, like a fire without ſupply of fewel ? 
This is what we all ought to lament ; and' againſt this 
dangerous evil I take upon me to affirm, that I have in 
the following papers provided an infallible remedy. 

It was in the year 1695, and the ſixth of his late 
Majeſty King William III. of ever glorious and im- 
mortal memory, who reſcued three kingdoms from 
Pqpery and flavery, when, being about the age of fix 
and thirty, my judgment mature, of good reputation in 
the world, and well acquainted, with the beſt families in 
town, I determined to ſpend five mornings, tq dine four 
times, paſs three afternoons, and ſix evenings, every 
week, in the houſes of the moſt polite families, of which 
1 would confine myſelf to fifty ; only changing as the 
maſters or ladies died, or left the town, or grew out of 
vogue, or ſank in their fort unes, or (which to me was 
of the higheſt moment) became diſaffected to the go- 
vernment: which practice I have followed ever ſince to 

this very day; exc pt when J happened to be lick, or in 
_ the ſpleen upon cloudy weather; and except when en- 

tertained four of each ſex at my own. lodgings once in a 
month, by way of retaliation. 

I always kept a large table book in my ben ; and 
as foon as I left the company, I immediately entered the 
choiceſt expreſſions that paſſed during the viſit ; which, 
returning home, I tranſcribed in a fair hand, but lane 
What enlarged: and had made the greateſt part of my 
collection in twelve years, but not digeſted into any 
method; for this I found was a work of inſinite labour, 
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and what required the niceſt judgment, and conſequent- 
ly could not be brought to any degree of perfection in 
leſs than ſixteen years more. | 

Herein I reſolved to exceed the advice of Horace, a 
Roman poet, which I have read in Mr Creech's admi- 
rable tranſlation, that an author ſhould keep his works 
nine years in his cloſet, before he venture: to publiſh 
them: and finding that I ſtill received ſome additional 
flowers of wit and language, although in a very ſmall 
number, 1 determined to defer the publication, to pur- 
ſue my deſign, and exhauſt if poſſible the whole ſubject, 
that I might preſent a complete ſyſtem to the world. 
For I am convinced by long experience, that the critics 
will be as ſevere as their old envy againſt me can make 
them. I foreſee they will object, that I have inſerted 
many anſwers and replies which are neither witty, hu- 
morous, polite, ' nor authentic; and have omitted o- 
thers that would have been highly uſeful, as well as en- 
tertaining. But let them come to particulars, and I 

will boldly engage to confute their malice. | 

For theſe laſt fix or ſeven years IJ have not been able 
to add above nine valuable ſentences to enrich my 
collection: from whence I conclude, that what re- 
mains will amount only to a trifle. ' However, if, af- 
ter the publication of this work, any lady or gentle- 
man, when they have read it, ſhall find the leaſt thing 
of importance omitted, I deſire they will pleaſe to ſup- 
ply my defects, by communicating to me their diſcove- 
ries ; and their letters may be directed to Simon Wag- 
ſtaff, Eſq; at his lodgings next door to the Glouceſter- 
head in St James's ſtreet, (paying the poſtage). In re- 
turn of which favour, I ſhall make honourable mention 
of their names in a ſhort preface to the ſecond edition. 

In the mean time, I cannot but with ſome pride; and 
much pleaſure, - congratulate with my dear country, 
which hath outdone all the nations of Europe, in ad- 
vancing the whole art of converſation to the greateſt 
height it is capable of reaching; and therefore, being 
entirely convinced that the collection T now offer to the 
public is full and complete, I may at the ſame time 
boldly affirm, that the whole genius, humour, polite- 
neſs, and eloquence of England are ſummed op * it. 

dor 
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Nor is the treaſure ſmall, wherein are to be found at 
leaſt a thouſand ſhining queſtions, anſwers, repartees, 
replies, and rejoinders, fitted to adorn every kind of 
diſcourſe that an aſſembly of Engliſh ladies and gentle- 
men, met together for their mutual entertainment, can 
ſſibly want: eſpecially when the ſeveral flowers (hall 
— ſet off and improved by tbe ſpeakers, with every 
circumſtance of preface and circumlocution, in proper 
terms ; and attended with praiſe, laughter, or admira- 
tion. 
There is a natural, involuntary diſtort ion of the mu- 
ſcles, which is the anatomical cauſe of laughter : but 
there is another cauſe of laughter which decency re- 
quires, and is the undoubted mark of a good taſte, as 
well as of a polite obliging behaviour; neither is this 
to be acquired without much obſervation, long prac- 
tice, and a ſound judgment. I did therefore once in- 
tend, for the eaſe of the learner, to-ſet down in all 
parts of the following dialogues, certain marks, aſte- 
riſks, or nota-bene's, (in Evgliſh, markwells ), after moſt 
queſtions, and every reply or anſwer ; directing exadly 
the moment when one, two, or all the company, are to 
laugh: but having duly conſidered, that this expedient 
would too much enlarge the bulk of the volume, and 
conſequently the price; and likewiſe that ſomething 
ought to be left for ingenious readers to find out; I have 
determined to leave that whole affair, although of great 
importance, to their own diſcretion. 

The reader muſt learn by all means to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween proverbs, and thoſe polite ſpeeches which beauti- 
fy converſation : for as to the former, I utterly reje& 
y be out of all ingenious diſcourſe. I acknowledge in- 
deed, that there may poſſibly be found in this treatiſe a 
few ſayings, among ſo great a number of ſmart turns of 
wit and humour as I have produced, which have a pro- 
verbial air: however, I hope it will be conſidered, that 
even theſe were not originally proverbs, but the genuine 
productions of . ſuperior wits to imbelliſh and ſupport 
converſation ; from whence, with great impropriety, as 
well as plagiariſm, (if you will forgive a hard word), 
they have moſt injuriouſly been transferred into prover- 
bial maxims ; and therefore in juſtice ovght to be ” 

ſume 
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ſumed out of vulgar hands, to adorn the drawing-rooms 
of princes, both male and female, the levees of great 
miniſters, as well as the toilet and tea-table of the la- 
dies. 

I can faithfully aſſure the reader, that there is not 
one ſingle witty phraſe in this whole collection, which 
hath not received the ſtamp and approbation of at leaſt 
one hundred years, and how much longer, it is bard to 
determine : he may therefore be ſecure to find them all 
genuine, ſterling, and authentic. 

But before this elaborate treatiſe can become of uni- 
verſal uſe and orvament to my native country, two 
points, that will require time and much application, 
are abſolutely neceſlary. 

For, firſt, whatever perfon would aſpire to be com - 
pletely witty, ſmart, humorous, and polite, muſt by 
hard labour be able to retain in his memory every ingle 
ſentence contained in this work, ſo as never to be once 
at a loſs in applying the right anſwers, queſtions, re- 
partees, and the like, immediately, and without ſtudy 
or heſitation, 

And, ſecondly, after a lady or gentleman hath ſo 
well overcome this difficulty, as never to be at a loſs 
upon any emergency, the true management of every 
feature, and almoſt of every limb, is equally neceſſary ; 
without which an infinite number of abſurdities will in- 
evitably inſue. For inſtance, there is hardly a polite 
ſentence in the following dialogues which doth not ab- 
ſolutely require ſome peculiar graceful motion in the 
eyes, or noſe, or mouth, or forehead, or chin, or ſuit- 
able toſs of the head, with certain offices aſſigned to 
each hand ; and in ladies, the whole exerciſe of the fan, 
fitted to the energy of every word they deliver ; by no 
means omitting No various turns .and cadence of the 
voice, the twiſtings, and movements, and different po- 
ſtures of the body, the ſeveral kinds and gꝑradations of 
laughter, which the ladies muſt daily practiſe by the 
looking-glaſs, and conſult upon them with their wait- 
ing-maids. 

My readers will ſoon obſerve what a great compaſs 
of real and uſeful knowledge this ſcience includes ; 
wherein, although nature, aſliſted by a genius, may be 


very 
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very inſtrumental, yet a ſtrong memory and couſtant 
application, together with example and precept, will 
be highly neceſſary. For theſe reaſons I have often 
wiſhed, that certain male and female inſtructors, per- 
fectly verſed in this ſcience, would ſet up ſchools for the 
inſtruction of young ladies and gentlemen therein. 

I remember about thirty years ago, there was a Bo- 
hemian woman, of that ſpecies commonly known - by 
the name of g y#/;es, who came over hither from France, 
and generally attended Is A Ac the dancing-maſter, when 
he was teaching his art to miſſes of quality; and while 
the young ladies were thus employed, the Bohemian, 
ſtanding at ſome diſtance, but full in their ſigbt, acted 
before them all proper airs, and beavings of the head, 
and motions of àhe hands, and twiſtings of the body; 
whereof you may ſtill obſerve the good effects in ſeveral 


of our elder ladies. 


After the ſame manner, it were much to be deſited, 
that ſome expert gentlewomen gone to decay would ſet 
up public ſchools, wherein young girls of quality, or 
great fortunes, might firſt be taught to repeat this fol- 
lowing ſyſtein of converſation, which I have been at fo 
much pains to compile ; and then to adapt every fea- 
ture of their countenances, every turn of their hands, 


every ſcrewing of their bodies, every exercife of their 


fans, to the humour of the ſentences they hear or des 
liver in converſation : but above all to inſtru them in 
every ſpecies and degree of laughing in the proper ſea - 


ſons at their own wit, or that cf the company. And 


if the ſons of the nobility and gentry, inſtead of being 
ſent to common ſchools, or put into the hands of tutors 
at home, to learn nothing but words, were conſigned 
to able inſtructors in the ſame art, I cannot find what 
uſe there could be of books, except in the hands of 


thoſe who are to make learning their trade, which is 


below the dignity of perfons born to titles or eſtates. 
It would be another infinite advantage, that, by cul- 
tivating this ſcience, we ſhould wholly avoid the vexa- 
tions and impertinence of pedants, who affect to talk 
ina language not to be underſtood ; and whenever a 
polite perſon offers accidentally to uſe any of their jars 
gon-terms, have the preſumption to laugh at us for pro- 
* | nouncing 
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nouncing thoſe words in a genteeler manner. Whereas 
do here affirm, that whenever any fine gentleman or 
lady condeſcends to let a hard word paſs out of their 
mouths, every ſyllable is ſmoothed and poliſhed in the 
paſſage ; and it is a true mark of politeneſs, both in 
writing and reading, to vary the orthography as well 
as the ſound ; becauſe we are infinitely better judges of 
what will pleaſe a diſtinguiſhing ear, than thoſe who call 
themſelves ſcholars, can poſſibly be ; who, conſequent- 
ly, ought to correct their books, and manner of pro- 
nouncing, by the — of our example, from whoſe 
lips they proceed with infinitely more beauty and figni- 
ßeane yx | 

But, in the mean time, until ſo great, ſo uſeful, and 
ſo neceſſary a deſign can be put in execution, (which, 
conſidering the good diſpoſition of our country at pre- 


+ ſent, I ſhall not deſpair of living to ſee), let me recom- 


mend the following treatiſe, to be carried about as a poc- 
ket-companion, by all gentlemen and ladies, when they. 
are going to vilit, or dine, or drink tea; or where they 
happen to paſs the evening without cards, (as I have 
ſome times known it to be the caſe, upon diſappointments 
or accidents unforeſeen) ; deſiring they would read their 
ſeveral parts in their chairs or coaches, to prepare them- 
ſelves for every kind of converſation that can poſſibly 
happen. | , 
Although I have, in juſtice to my country, allowed 
the genius of our people to excel that of any other na- 
tion upon earth, and have confirmed this truth by an 
argument not to be controlled, I mean, by producing 
ſo great a number of witty ſentences in the enſuing dia- 
logues, all of undoubted authority, as well as of our 
on production; yet I muſt confeſs at the fame time, 
that we are wholly indebted for them to our anceſtors ; 
at leaſt, for as long as my memory reacheth, I do not 
recollect one new phraſe of importance to have been 
added; which defect in us moderns I take to have been 
occaſioned by the introduction of cant-words in the 
reign of King Charles II. And thoſe have fo often va- 
ried, that hardly one of them, of above a year's ſtand- 
ing, is now intelligible; nor any where to be found, 
ak, . 28 excepting 
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excepting a ſmall number ſtrewed here and there in 
the comedies and other fantaſtic writings of that age. 
The Honourable Colonel James Graham, my old 
friend and companion, did likewiſe, towards the end 
of the ſame reign, invent a ſet of words and phraſes, 
- which continued almoſt to the time of his death. But, 
as theſe terms of art were adapted only to courts and 
politicians, and extended little farther than among his 
particular acquaintance, (of whom I had the honour to 
be one), they are now almoſt forgotten. | 
Nor did the late D. of R and E. of E ſuc- 
ceed much better, although they proceeded no farther 
than ſingle words; whereof, except bite, bamboox/e, and 
one or two more, the whole vocabulary is antiquated. 
The ſame fate hath already attended thoſe other 
town-wits, who furniſh us with a great variety of new 
terms, which are annually changed, and thoſe of the 
laſt ſeaſon ſunk in oblivion. Of theſe I was once fa- 
voured with a complete liſt, by the Right Honourable 
the Lord and Lady H—, with which I made a conſi- 
derable figure one ſummer in the country; but return- 
ing up to town in winter, and venturing to produce 
them again, I was partly hooted, and partly not un- 
derſtood. (9-4 
The only invention of late years, which hath any way 
contributed towards politeneſs in diſcourſe, is that of 
abbreviating or reducing words of many ſyllables into 
one, by lopping off the reſt. This refinement having 
begun about the time of the revolution, I had ſome 
ſhare in the honour of promoting it ; and I obſerve, to 
great ſatisfaction, that it makes daily advancements, 
and I hope in time will raiſe our language to the utmoſt 
perfection; although I muſt confeſs, to avoid obſcurity, 
I have been very ſparing of this ornament in the follow- 
ing dialogues. 
But as for phraſes invented to cultivate converſation, 
I defy all the clubs of coffechouſes in this town to invent 
a new one, equal in wit, humour, ſmartneſfs, or polite- 
neſs, to the very worſt of my ſet; which clearly ſhews, 
either that we are much degenerated, or that the whole 
ſtock of materials hath been already employed. I would 
willingly hope, as I do confidently believe, the latter ; 
"pk becauſe, 
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becauſe, having myſelf for ſeveral months racked my in- 
vention to enrich this treaſure (if poſlible) with ſome 
additions of my own, (which, however, ſhould have 
been printed in a different character, that I might not 
be charged with impoſing upon the public), and baving 
ſhewn them- to ſome judicious friends, they dealt very 
ſincerely with me, all unanimouſly agreeing, that mine 
were infinitely below the true old helps to diſcourſe, 
drawn up in my preſent collection, and confirmed their 
opinion with reaſons by which I was perfectly convin- 
ced, as well as aſhamed of my great preſumption. 

But I lately met a much ſtronger argument to con- 
firm me in the ſame ſentiments. For, as the great Biſhop 
Burnet of Saliſbury informs us, in the preface to his ad- 
mirable Hiſtory, of bis own times, that he intended to em- 
ploy himſelf in poliſhing it every day of his life, (and in- 
deed, in its kind, it is almoſt equally poliſhed with this 
work of .mine) ; ſo it hath been my conſtant buſineſs, 
for ſome years paſt, to examine with the utmoſt ſtrict- 
neſs, whether I could poſſibly find the ſmalleſt lapſe in 
ſtyle or propriety, thro my whole colleQion, that, 
in emulation with the Biſhop, I might ſend it abroad as 
the moſt finiſhed piece of the age. 

It happened one day, as I was dining in good com- 
pany of both ſexes, and watching, according to my 
cuſtom, for new materials wherewith to fill my pocket- 
book, I ſucceeded well-enough, till, after dinner, when 
the ladies retired to their tea, and left us over a bottle 
of wine. But I found we were not able to furniſh any 
more materials that were worth the pains of tranſcri- 
bing: for the diſcourſe of the company was all dege- 
nerated into ſmart ſayings of their own invention, and 
not of the true old ſtandard; fo that, in abſolute de- 
ſpair, I withdrew, and went to attend the ladies at 
their tea: from whence I did then conclude, and ſtill 
continue to believe, either that wine doth not inſpire 
politeneſs, or that our ſex is not able to ſupport it with- 
out the company of women, who never fail to lead us 
into the right way, and there to keep us. 

It much increaſeth the value of theſe apophthegms, that 
unto them we owe the continuance of our language for 
at leaſt an hundred years. Neither is this to be won- 
VOL» VII. Y . dered 
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dered at; becauſe indeed, beſides the ſmartneſs of the 
wit, and fineneſs of the raillery, ſuch is the propriety 
and energy of expreſſion in them all, that they never 
can be changed, but to diſadvantage, except in the cir- 
cumſtance of uſing abbreviations : which, however, I do 
not deſpair in due time to ſee introduced, having al- 
ready met them at ſome of the choice companies in 
town. | | 
Although this work be calculated for all perſons of 
quality and fortune of both ſexes ; yet the reader may 
perceive, that my particular view was to the officers of 
the army, the gentlemen of the inns of court, and of both 
the univerſities; to all courtiers, male and female, but 
principally to the maids of honour, of whom I have been 
perſonally acquainted with two and twenty ſets, all ex- 
celling in this noble endowment ; till, for ſome years 
paſt, I know not how, they came to degenerate into 
ſelling of bargains and Freethinking : not that Iam againſt 
either of theſe entertainments at proper ſeaſons, in com - 
pliance with company, who may want a taſte for more 
exalted diſcourſe, whoſe memories may be ſhort, who 
are too young to be perfect in their leſſons, or (although 
it be hard to conceive) who have no inclination to read 


and learn my inſtructions. And beſides, there is a ſtrong 


temptation for court - ladies to fall into the two amuſe- 


ments above mentioned, that they may avoid the cen- 


ſure of affecting fingularity, againſt the general current 
and faſhion of all about them. But, however, no man 


will pretend to affirm, that either bargains or blaſphemy, 


Which are the principal ornaments of Freethinking, are 
ſo good a fund of polite diſcourſe, as what is to be met 


with in my collection. For as to bargains, few of them 


ſeem to be excellent in their kind, and have not much 
variety, becauſe they all terminate in one ſingle point: 


and to multiply them, would require more invention 
than people have to ſpare. And as to blaſphemy or Free- 
thinking, | have known ſome ſcrupulous perſons of both 
ſexes, who, by a prejudiced education, are afraid of 
ſprights. 1 muſt, however, except the maids of honour, 
who have been fully convinced by a famous court-cha- 
plain, that there is no ſuch a place as hell. 

I cannot indeed controvert the lawfulneſs of Free- 
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thinking, becauſe it hath been univerſally allowed, that 
thought is free. But, however, although it may af- 
ford a large field of matter, yet, in my poor opinion, 
it ſeems to contain very little of wit or humour ; be- 
cauſe it hath not been ancient enough among us to fur- 
piſh eſtabliſhed authentic expreſſions, I mean ſuch as 
muſt receive a ſanction from the polite world, before 
their authority can be allowed. Neither was the art 
of blaſphemy or Freethinking invented by the court, or 
by perſons of great quality, who, properly ſpeaking, 
were patrons, rather than inventors of it; but firſt 
brought in by the Fanatic faction towards the end of 
their power, and after the reſtoration carried to White · 
ball by the converted rumpers ; with very good reaſon ; 
becauſe they knew that King Charles II. from a wrong 
education, occaſioned by the troubles of his father, 
bad time enough to obſerve, that Fanatic enthuſiaſm 
directly led to Atheiſm, which agreed with the diſſo- 
lute inclinations of his youth ; and perhaps theſe prin- 
ciples were farther cultivated in him by the French 
Hugonots, who have been often charged with ſpread- 
ing them among us. However, I cannot ſee where the 
neceſſity lies of introducing new and foreign topics for 
converſation, while we have fo plentiful a ſtock of our 
own growth. 

I have likewiſe, for ſome reaſons of _ weight, 
been very ſparing in double entendres ; becauſe they often 
put ladies upon affected conſtraints, and affected igno- 
rance. In ſhort, they break, or very much entangle 
the thread of diſcourſe. Neither am I maſter of any 
rules to ſettle the diſconcerted countenances of the 
females in ſuch a juncture; I can therefore only allow 
innuendoes of this kind to be delivered in whiſpers, and 
only to young ladies under twenty, who being in ho- 
nour obliged to blufh, it may produce a new ſubject for 
diſcourſe. ; 

Perhaps the critics may accuſe me of a defect in my 
following ſyſtem of Polite Converſation; that there is 
one great ornament of diſcourſe, whereof I have not 
produced a ſingle example ; which indeed I purpoſely 
omitted, for ſome reaſons that I ſhall immediately offer ; 
and if theſe reaſons will not ſatisfy the male part of 
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my gentle readers, the defect may be ſupplied in ſome 
manner by an appendix to the ſecond edition; which ap- 
pendiæ ſhall be printed by itſelf, and fold for fxpence, 
ſtitched, and with a marble cover, that my readers may 
have no occafion to complain of being defrauded. 
The defect I mean is, my not having inſerted into 
the body of my book, all the oath; now moſt in faſhion 
for imbelliſhing diſcourſe ; eſpecially ſince it could give 
no offence to the clergy, who are ſeldom or never ad- 
mitted to theſe polite aſſemblies. And it muſt be al- 
lowed, that oaths well choſen, are not only very uſe- 
ful expletives to matter, but great ornaments of ſtyle. 

5 What I ſhall here offer in my own defence upon this 
en nar article, will, I hope, be fome extenuation of 
m uit, | 

e, I reaſoned with myſelf, that a juſt collection 
of oaths, repeated as often as the faſhion requires, muſt 
have enlirged this volume, at leaſt, to double the 
bulk; whereby it would not only double the charge, 
but likewiſe make the volume leſi commodious for poc- 
ket-carriage. ; | | 

Szcondly, J have been aſſured by ſome judicious friends 
that themſelves have known certam ladies to take of- 
fence (whether ſeriouſly or no) at too great a profu- 
fon of curſing and ſwearing, even when that kind of 
ornament was not improperly introduced; which, I 
confeſs, did ſtartle me not a little, having never obſer- 
ved the like in the compaſs of my own female acquain · 
tatice, at leaſt, for twenty years paſt, However, I 
was forced to fubmit to wiſer jadgments than my own. 

Thirdly, As this moſt uſeful treatiſe is calculated for 
all future times, I conſidered in this maturity of my 
age, how great a variety of oaths F have heard fince I 
began to ſtudy the world, and to know men and man- 
ners. And here I found it to be true, what I have read 
in an ancient poet, 

For now a-days men change their oaths, 
As often as they change their cloaths. 
In ſhort, oaths are the children of faſhion ; they are 
in fome ſenſe almoſt annuals, like what J obſerved he- 
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fore of cant-words; and I myſelf can remember about 
forty different ſets. The old ſtock-oaths, I am confi- 
dent, do not amount to above forty-five, or fifty at 
moſt ; but the way of mingling and compounding them 
is almoſt as various as that of the alphabet. 

Sir John Perrot was the firſt man of quality, whom 
I find upon record to bave ſworn by God's wounds. He 
lived in the reign of Queen Eliſabeth, and was ſuppoſed 
to have been a natural fon of Henry VIII who might 
alſo probably have been his inſtructor. This oath in- 
deed till continues, and is a ſtock-oath to this day; ſo 
do ſeveral others that have kept their natural ſimpli- 
city. But infinitely the greater number hath been ſo 
frequently changed and diſlocated, that if the inventors 
were now alive, they could hardly underſtand them. 
Upon theſe conſiderations I began to apprehend, 
that if I ſhould inſert all the oaths that are now cure 
rent, my book would be out of vogue- with the firſt 
ehange of faſhion, and w as uſeleſs as an old dictio- 
nary ; whereas the caſe is quite otherwiſe with my 
collection of polite diſcourſe ; which, as I before ob- 
ferved, hath deſcended by tradition for at leaſt an hun» 
dred years, without any change in the phraſeology. I 
therefore determined with myſelf to leave out the 
whole ſyſtem of ſwearing ; becauſe both the male and 
female oaths are all perfectly well known and diſtin- 
guiſned: new ones are eafily learned, and with a mo- 
derate ſhare of diſcretion may be properly applied on 
every fit occaſion, However, I muſt here, upon this 
article of ſwearing, moſt earneſtly recommend to my 
male - readers, that they would pleaſe a little to ſtudy 
variety. For it is the opinion of our moſt refined 
fwearers, that the ſame oath or curſe cannot, conſiſt - 
ently with true politeneſs, be repeated above nine times 
or ſame company, by the fame perſon, and at one 
tt ing. 8 - | 
1 far from deſiring, or expecting, that all the 
polite and ingenious ſpeeches contained in this work 
mould, in the general converſation between ladies and: 
gentlemen, come in ſo quick and ſo cloſe, as I have here 
delivered them. By no means, On the contrary, 
they ought to be huſbanded better, and ſpread much 
4 3 chinner- 
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thinner. Nor do I make the leaſt queſtion, but that, by 
a diſcreet and thrifty management, they may ſerve for 
the entertainment of a whole year to any perſon, who 
doeg not make too long or too frequent viſits in the ſame 
family. Tie flowers of wit, fancy, wiſdom, bumour, and 
liteneſs, ſcattered in this volume, amount to one thou- 
ſand ſeventy and four, Allow ing then to every gentle- 
man and lady thirty viſiting families, (not inſiſting up · 
on fractions), there will want but litile of an hundred 
polite queſt ons, anſwers, replies, rejoinders, repartees, 
and remarks, to be daily delivered freſh in every com- 
pany for twelve ſolar months; and even this is a higher 
pitch of delicacy than the world inſiſts on, or hath rea- 
ſon to expect. But I am altogether for exalting this 
ſc.ence to its utmoſt perfection. g 
It may be objected, That the publication of my book 
may, in a long courſe of time, proſtitute this noble art 
to mean and vulgar people. But I anſwer, That it is 
not ſo eaſy an acquirement as a few ignorant pretenders 
may imagine. A footman can ſwear, but he cannot 
ſwear hike a lord. He can ſwear as often ; but can 
he ſwear with equal delicacy, propriety, and judg- 
ment ? No, certainly ; unleſs he be a lad of ſuperior 
parts, of good memory, a diligent obſerver, one who 
hath a ſkilful ear, ſome knowledge in muſic, and an 
exact taſte ; which hardly fall to the ſhare of one in a 
thouland among that fraternity, in as high favour as 
they now ſtand with their ladies. Neither bath one 
footman in {ix fo fine a genius as to reliſh and apply 
thoſe exalted ſentences compriſed in this volume, which 
I offer to the world. It is true, I cannot ſee that the 
fame ill conſequences would follow from the waiting- 
woman; who, if ſhe had been bred to read romances, 
may have ſome ſmall ſubaltern, or ſecond-hand polite- 
neſs; and if ſhe conſtantly attends the tea, and be a 
good liſtener, may in ſome years make a tolerable fi- 
gure, which will ferve perhaps to draw in the young 
chaplain, or the old fleward. But, alas! after all, 
how can ihe acquire thoſe hundred graces, and motions, 
and airs, the whole military management of the fan, 
. the contortions of every muſcular motion in the face, 
the riſings and fallings, the quickneſs and ſlowneſs a 
the 
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the voice, with the ſeveral turns and cadences ; the pro- 
py junctures of ſmiling and frowning ; how often and 

ow loud to laugh, when to gibe and when to flout, 
with all the other branches of doctrine and diſcipline a- 
bove recited ? 

I am therefore not under the leaſt apprehenſion, that 
this art will ever be in danger of falling into common 
hands, which requires ſo much time, ſtudy, practice, 
and genius, before it arrives to perfection; and there- 
fore I muſt repeat my propoſal for erecting public ſchools, 
provided with the belt and ableſt maſters and miſtreſſes, 
at the charge of the nation, | 

I have drawn this work into the form of a dialogue, 
after the pattern of other famous writers in hiſtory, 
law, politics, and moſt other arts and ſciences ; and I 
hope it will have the ſame ſucceſs: for who can con- 
teſt it to be of greater conſequence to the happineſs of 
theſe kingdoms, than all human knowledge put toge- 
ther? Dialogue is held the beſt method of inculcating 
any part of knowledge, and-I am confident, that pu- 
blic ſchools will ſoon be founded for teaching wit and 
politeneſs, after my ſcheme, to young people of quality 
and fortune. I have determined next ſeſſions to deliver 
a petition to the houſe of Lords for an act of parliament, 
to eſtabliſh my book as the ſtandard grammar in all the 
principal cities of the kingdom, where this art is to be 
taught by able maſters, who are to be approved and 
recommended by me; which is no more than Lilly 
obtained only for teaching words in a language wholiy 
uſeleſs. Neither ſhall I be fo far wanting to myſelf, 
as not to deſire a patent, granted of courſe to all uſe» * 
ful projectors; I mean, that I may bave the ſole profit .. 
of giving a licence to every ſchool to read my grammar 
for fourteen years. 2 

The reader cannot but obſerve what pains I have been 
at in poliſhing the ſtyle of my book to the greateſt ex- 
actneſs. Nor have I been leſs diligent in refining the 
orthography, by ſpelling the words in the very fame 
manner as they are pronounced by the chief patterns of 
politeneſs at court, at levees, at aſſemblies, at play- 
touſes, at the prime viſiting-places, by young templars, 
and by gentlemen commoners of both univerſities, who 
42 ve 
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| have lived at leaſt a twelvemonth in town, and kept 


meet with many examples in the following book. For 


ii nt, ent, with many more; beſides ſeveral words which 
ſcholars pretend are derived from Greek and Latin, but 
now pared into a polite found, by ladies, officers of the 
army, courtiers, and templars, ſuch as jommetry for geo- 
metry, 932 '@, * lora, . 
ing; together with ſome abbreviations exquiſitely re- 
fined ; as, p9%2z 3 prior — for 
phyfiognomy ; rep for reputation ; pe for plenipotentiary z 
_ for incognito; bypps, or Hypo, for hypochbondriacs ; 
bam for bamboozle ; and bamboozle for God hngws what ; 
whereby much time is ſaved, and the high road to con- 
verſation cut ſhort by many a mile. 

I have, as it will be apparent, laboured every much, 
and, I hope, with felicity enough, to make every cha- 
racter in the dialogue agreeable with itſelf, to a degree, 
that whenever any judicious perſon ſhall-read my book 
#loud, for the entertainment and inſtruction of a ſelect 
company, he need not ſo much as name the particular 
ſpeakers ; becauſe all tbe perſons, throughout the ſeve- 
ral ſubjects of converſation,' ſtrictly obſerve a different 
manner peculiar to their characters, which are of differ- 
ent kinds. But this I leave entirely to the prudent and 
impartial reader's diſcernment. 

Perhaps the very wanner of introducing the ſeveral 
points of wit and humour, may not be leſs entertaining 
ud inftrufting than the matter itſelf. In the latter I 
\ can pretend to little merit; becauſe it entirely depends 
upon memory, and the happineſs of having kept polite 
company : but the art of eontriving that thoſe ſpeeches 
ſhould be introduced naturally, as the moſt proper ſen- 
timents to be delivered upon ſo great a variety of ſub- 
jects, I take to be a talent ſomewhat uncommon, and a 
labour that few people could hope to ſucceed in, unleſi 
they had a genius particularly turned that way, added 
to a ſincere diſintereſted love of the pubhc. | 

Although every curious queſtion, ſmart anſwer, and 
witty reply, be little known to many people; yet there 
is not one ſingle ſentence in the whole collection, = 

* 


the beſt company. Of theſe ſpellings the public will 
inſtance, can't, lun t, ant, did'ni, cond nt," woud mt, 
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which I cannot bring moſt authentic vouchers, whenever 
I ſhall be called; and even for ſome expreſſions, which, 
to a few nice ears, may perhaps appear ſomewhat groſs, 
I can produce the ſtamp of authority from courts, cho- 
colatehouſes, theatres, aſſemblies, drawing-rooms, le- 
vees, card-meetings, balls, and maſquerades, from per- 
ſons of both ſexes, and of the higheſt tit les next to 
royal. However, to fay the truth, I have been very 
ſparing in my quotations of ſuch ſentiments that ſeem to 
be over free; becauſe, when I began my collection, ſuch 
kind of converſe was almoſt in its infancy, till it was 
taken into the protection of my honoured pat roneſſes at 
court, by whoſe countenance and ſanction it hath be- 
come a choice flower in the noſegay of wit and po- 
liteneſs. | 

Some will perhaps object, That when I bring my com» 
pany to dinner, I mention too great a variety of diſhes, 
not always conſiſtent with the art of cookery, or pro- 
per for the ſeaſon of the year, and part of the firſt courſe 
mingled with the ſecond ; befides a failure in politeneſs, 
by introducing a black pudding to a lord's table, and at 
4 great entertainment. But if F had omitted the black 
pudding, I defire to know what would have become of 
that exquiſite reaſon given by Miſs Notable for not eat · 
ing it? The world perhaps might have loſt it for ever, 
and I ſhould have been juſtly anſwerable for having left 
it out of my collection. I therefore cannot but | Tomy 
that ſuch hypercritical readers will pleaſe to conſider, 
my buſineſs was to make ſo full and complete a body of 
refined ſayings as compact as I could, only taking care 
to produce them in the moſt natural and probable man- 
ner, in order to alfare my readers into the very ſub- 
ſtance and marrow of this moſt admirable and neceſ- 
ſary art. | | 

Jam heartily ſorry, and was much difappointed, to 
find, that fo univerſal and polite an entertainment as 
cards, hath hitherto contribvted very little to the en- 
largement of my work. I have fat by many hundred 
times with the utmoſt vigilance, and wy table-book 
ready, without being able, in eight hours, to gather 
matter for one ſingle phraſe in my book. But this, I 
think, may be eafily accounted for, by the — 
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and juſtling of paſſions, upon the various and ſurpriſing 
turns, incidents, revolutions, and events of good and 
evil fortune, that arrive in the courſe of a long evening 
at play; the mind being wholly taken up, and the con- 
ſequences of non-attention fo fatal. . ; 
Play is ſupported upon the two great pillars of deli- 
beratiop and action. The terms of art are few, pre- 
ſcribed by law and cuſtom ; no time allowed for digreſ- 
ſions, or trials of wit, Quadrille, in particular, bears 
ſome reſemblance to a ſtate of nature, which we are 
told is a ſtate of war, wherein-every woman is againſt 
every woman; the unjons ſhort, inconſtant, and ſoon 
broke; the league made this minute without knowing 
the ally, and diſſolved in the next. Thus, at the game 
of quaarille, female brains are always employed in ſtra- 
tagem, or their hands in action. — 

Neither can I find, that our art hath gained much by 
the happy revival of ma/querading among us ; the whole 
dialogue in thoſe meetings being ſummed up in one 
(fprightly, I confeſs, but) fingle queſtion, and as ſprightly 
an anſwer : Do you know me? Les, I do; and, Do you know 
me? Tes, I do, For this reaſon, I did not think it pro- 
per to give my readers the trouble of introducing a maſ- 

uerade, merely for the ſake of a ſingle queſtion, and a 
| — anſwer; eſpecially when, to perform this in a pro- 

per manner, I muſt have brought in a hundred perſons 
together, of both ſexes, dreſſed in fantaſtic habits, for 
one minute, and diſmiſſed them the next. | 

Neither is it reaſonable to conceive, that our ſcience 
can be much improved by maſquerades, where the wit 
of both ſexes is altogether taken up in contriving ſingu- 
lar and humourſome diſguiſes ; and their thoughts en- 
tirely employed in bringing intrigues and aſſignations of 
gallantry to an happy concluſion. 

I be judicious reader will readily diſcover, that I make 
Miſs Notable my heroine, and Mr Thomas Neverout 
my hero. I have laboured both their characters with 
my utmoſt ability. It is into their mouths that I have 
ut the livelieſt queſtions, anſwers, repartees, and re- 
Joinders ; becauſe my deſign was, to propoſe them both 
as patterns for all young bachelors, and ſingle ladies, to 
copy after. By which I hope very ſoon to ſee polite 
. | converſation 
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converſation flouriſh between both ſexes, in a more con- 


ſummate degree of perfection, than theſe kingdoms have 
yet ever known. 


I bave drawn ſome lines of Sir John Linger's charac- 


ter, the Derbyſhire knight, on purpoſe to place it in 


counterview or contraſt with that of the other compa- 
ny; wherein I can aſſure the reader, that I intended not 
the leaſt reflection upon Derbyſhire, the place of my na- 
tivity ; but my intention was only to ſhew the misfor- 
tune of thoſe perſons who have the diſadvantage to be 
bred out of the circle of politeneſs ; whereof I take the 
preſent limits to extend no further than London, and 
ten miles round, although others are pleaſed to confine _ 

it within the bills of mortality. If you compare the 
diſcourſes of my gentlemen and ladies with thoſe of Sir 
John, you will hardly conceive him to have been bred 
in the ſame climate, or under the fame laws, language, 
religion or government: and accordingly I have in- 
troduced him ſpeaking in his own rude dialect, for no 
other reaſon than to teach my ſcholars how to avoid it. 
The curious reader will obſerve, that when conver- 
ſation appears in danger to flag, which in ſome places I 
have artfully contrived, I took care to invent ſome 
ſudden queſtion, or turn of wit, to revive it; ſuch as 
theſe that follow. What? I think here's a filent meeting 
Come, Madam, a penny for your thought ; with ſeveral 
other of the like fort. I have rejected all provincial or 
country turns of wit and fancy, becauſe I am acquainted 
with very few ; but indeed chiefly, becauſe I found them 
ſo much inferior to thoſe at court ; eſpecially among the 
gentlemen-uſhers, the ladies of the bed-chamber, and 
the maids of honour ; I muſt alſo add the hither end of 

our noble metropolis. Fre 
When this happy art of polite converſing ſhall be 
thoroughly improved, good company will be no longer 
peſtered with dull, dry, tedious ſtory-tellers, nor bran- 
gling diſputers : for a right ſcholar, of either ſex, in our 
ſcience, will perpetually interrupt them with ſome ſud- 
den ſurpriſing piece of wit, that ſhall engage all the 
company in a loud laugh, and if, after a pauſe, the 
grave companion reſumes his thread, in the following 
manner, Well, but to go on with my flory, new interrup- 
tions 
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others of diſtinguiſhed eminence, in whoſe company l 
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tions come from the left and the right, till he is forced 


to give over. 


I bave likewiſe made ſome few eſſays towards /e/ling 


of bargains, as well for inſtructing thoſe who delight in 
that accompliſhment, as in compliance with my female 


friends at court. However, I have tranſgreſſed a little 
in this point, by doing it in a manner ſomewhat more 
reſerved than it is now practiſed at St James's. At the 
fame time, I can hardly allow this accompliſhment to 
paſs properly for a branch of that perfect polite conver- 
ſation, which makes the conſtituent ſubject of my trea- 
tiſe; and far this I have already given my reaſons. I 


have likewiſe, for further caution, left a blank in the 


critical point of each bargain, which the ſagacious reader 


may fill up in his own mind. 


As to myſelf, I am proud to own, that, except ſome 
ſmattering in the French, I am what the pedants and 
ſcholars call a man wholly illiterate, that is to, ſay, un- 
learned. But as to my own language, I ſhall not rea- 
dily yield to many perſans. I have read moſt of the 


plays, and all the miſcellany poems that have been pu - 
bliſhed for twenty years paſt. I have read Mr Thomas 
_ Brown's works entire, and had the honour to be his in- 


timate friend, who was univerſally allowed to be the 


greateſt genius of his age. 


Upon what foot I ſtand with the preſent chief reigu 


ing wits, their verſes recommendatory, which they 


have commanded me to preſix before my book, will be 


more than a thouſand witneſſes. I am, and have been 


likewiſe particularly acquainted with Mr Charles Gil- 
don, Mr Ward, Mr Dennis, that admirable critic and 


poet, and ſeveral others. Each of theſe eminent per- 


ions (1 mean thoſe who are ſtill alive) have done me 
the honour to read this production five times over, with 
the ſtricteſt eye of friendly ſeverity, and propoſed ſome, 


although very few amendments ; which I gratefully ac- 


cepted, and do here publicly return my acknowledg- 
ment for ſo ſingular a favour. | | 

And I cannot conceal without ingratitude, the great 
aſſiſtance I have received from theſe two illuſtrious wri- 
ters, Mr Ozell, and. Capt. Stevens. Theſe, and ſome 


have 
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have paſſed ſo many agreeable hours, as they have been 
the great refiners of our language, ſo it hath been m 


| chief ambition to imitate them. Let the Popes, the 


ſ 


Gays, the Arbuthnots, the Youngs, and the reſt of 
that ſnarling brood, burſt with envy at the praiſes we 
receive from the court and kingdom. 

But to return from this digreſſion. 

The reader will find, that the following collection of 
polite expreſſions will eaſily incorporate with all ſubjects 
of genteel and faſhionable life. Thoſe which are pro- 
per for morning-tea will be equally uſeful at the fame 
entertainment in the afternoon, even in the ſame com- 
pany, only by ſhifting the ſeveral queſtions, anſwers, 
and replies, into different hands; and ſuch as are adapted 
to meals, will indifferently ſerve for dinners or ſuppers, 
only diſtinguiſhing between day-light and candle- light. 
By this method no diligent perſon, of a tolerable me- 
mory can ever be at a loſs. 

It hath been my conſtant opinion, that every man 
who is intruſted by nature with any uſeful talent of the 
mind, is bound by all the ties of honour, and that ju- 
ſtice which we all owe our country, to propole to him- 
ſelf ſome one illuſtrious action to be performed in his life 
for the public emolument : and 1 freely confeſs, that fo 
grand, fo important an enterpriſe, as I have undertaken, 
and executed to the beſt of my power, well deſerved a 
much abler hand, as well as a liberal encouragement 
from the crown. However, I am bound fo far to ac- 
quit myſelf, as to declare, that I have often and moſt 
earneſtly intreated ſeveral of my above-named friends, 
univerſally allowed to be of the firſt rank in wit and 
politeneſs, that they would undertake a work fo honour- 
able to themſelves, and fo beneficial to the kingdom : 
but ſo great was their modeſty, that they all thought 
fit to excuſe themſelves, and impoſe the taſk on me ; yet 
in ſo obliging a manner, and attended with ſuch com- 
pliments on my poor qualifications, that I dare not re- 
peat. And, at laſt, their intreaties, or rather their 
commands, added to that inviolable love I bear to the 
land of my nativity, prevailed upon me to engage in ſo 
bold an attempt. | 

I may venture to aſſirm, without the leaſt violation 

Vor, VII. . of 
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of modeſty, that there is no inan now alive, who hath 
by many degrees ſo juſt pretenſions as myſelf to the 
bigheſt encouragement from the crown, the parliament, . 
and the miniſtry, towards bringing this work to its due 
perfection. I have been aſſured, that ſeveral great he- 
roes of antiquity were worſhipped as gods upon the me- 
rit of having civilized a fierce and barbarous people. It 
is manifeſt I could have no other intentions; and 1 
dare appeal to my very enemies, if ſuch a treatiſe as 
mine had been publiſhed ſome years ago, and with as 
much ſucceſs as I am confident this will meet, I mean, 
by turning the thoughts of the whole nobility and gen- 
try to the ſtudy and practice of polite converſation ; 
whether ſuch mean, ſtupid writers, as the Craft/man and 
his abettors, could have been able to corrupt the princi- 
ples of fo many hundred thouſand ſubjects, as, to the 
ſhame and grief of every Whiggiſh, loyal, and true Pro- 
teſtant heart, it is too manifeſt they have done. For 
1 defire the honeſt judicious reader to make one remark, 
that, after having exhauſted the whole in fickly pay- day 
(if I may fo call it) of politeneſs and refinement, and 
faithfully digeſted it into the following dialogues, there 
cannot be found one expreſſion relating to politics ; that 
the miniſtry is never mentioned, nor the word 4ing above 
twice or thrice,. and then only to the honour of his Ma- 
jeſty: ſo very cautious were our wiſer anceſtors in form- 
ing rules for converſation, as never to give offence to 
crowned heads, nor interfere with party diſputes in the 
ſtate, And indeed, although there ſeems to be a cloſe 
reſemblance between the two words politeneſi and poli- 
tic, yet no ideas are more inconſiſtent in their natures. 
However, to avoid all appearance of diſſaffection, I have 
taken care to enforce loyalty by an invincible argument, 
drawn from the very fountain of this noble ſcience, in 
the following ſhort terms, that ought to be writ in 
gold, Muft is for the Ming: which uncontrollable ma- 
xim ] took particular care of introducing in the firſt 
page of my book, thereby to inſtil early the beſt Pro- 
teſtant loyal notions into the minds of my readers. 


This word is ſpelt by Latiniſts, Encyclopedia; but the judicious 
author wiſely prefers the polite reading before the pedant e. 
| Neither 
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Neither is it merely my own private opinion, that po- 
liteneſs is the firmeſt foundation upon which loyalty can 
be ſupported ; for thus happily ſings the never-to-be- 
too-much-admired Lord H—, in his truly ſublime 
poem, called, Loyalty defined. 


Who's not palite, for the pretender is; 
A Facobite, I know bim by his phizz. 
In the like manner, the divine Mr Tibbalds or Theo- 
balds, in one of his birthday-poems ; 


J am no ſchallard, but I am polite ; 
Therefore be ſure I am no Jacobite. 


Hear likewiſe to the ſame purpoſe that great maſter 


of the whole poetic choir, our moſt illuſtrious laureat, 
Mr Colley Cibber : 2 


Who in bis talk can't ſ cad a polite thing, 
Vill never loyal be to GEORGE our King. 


could produce many more ſhining paſſages out of 
our principal poets of both ſexes to confirm this mo- 
mentous truth. From whence I think it may be fairly 
concluded, that whoever can moſt contribute towards 
propagating the ſcience contained in the following ſheets 
through the kingdoms of Great. Britain and Ireland, 
may juſtly demand all the favour that the wiſett court 
and moſt judicious ſenate are able to confer an the moſt 
deſerving ſubject. I leare the application to my readers. 

This is the work which I have been ſo hardy to at- 
tempt, and without the leaſt mercenary view. Nei- 
ther do I doubt of ſucceeding to my fu'l wiſh, except 
among the Tories and their abettors, who being all Ja- 
cobites, and conſequently Papiſts in their hearts, from 
a want of true taſte, or by ſtrong affectation, may per- 
haps reſolve not to read my book; chuſing rather to de- 
ny themſelves the pleaſure and honour of ſhining in po- 
Ite company among the principal geniuſes of both ſexes 
throughout the kingdom, than adorn their minds with 
this noble art; and probably apprehending, (as, I con- 
feſs, nothing is more likely to happen) that a true ſpi- 


rit of loyalty to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ſhould ſteal in 
along with it. - 
| Z 2 If 
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If my favourable and gentle readers could poſſibly 


conceive the perpetual watchings, the numberleſs toils, 
the frequent riſings in the night to ſet down ſeveral in- 
genious ſentences, that I ſuddenly or accidentally recol- 
lected; and which, without my ntmolt vigilance, had 
been irrecoverably loſt for ever: if they would conſider 
with what incredible diligence I daily and-nightly at- 
tended at thoſe houſes where perfons of both ſexes, and 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit, uſed to meet and diſ- 
play their talents; with what attention J liſtened to 
all their diſcourſes, the better to retain them in my me- 
mory ; and then at proper ſeaſons withdrew unobſerved 
to enter them in my table-book, while the company 
little ſuſpected what a noble work 1 had then in em- 
bryo : I fay, if all. theſe were known to the world, I 
think it would be no great preſumption in me to ex- 
pect, at a proper juncture, the public thanks of both 
houſes of parliament, for the ſervice and honour I have 
done to the whole nation by my ſingle pen. 

Although I have never been once charged with the 
leaſt tincture of vanity, the reader will, I hope, give 
me leave to put an ealy queſtion, What is become of all 
the King of Sweden's victories? where are the fruits of 
them at this day; or of what benefit will they be to 
poſterity ? Were not many of his greateſt actions owing, 
at leaſt in part, to fortune? were not all of them ow- 
ing to the valour of his troops, as much as to his own 
conduct? Could he have conquered the Poliſh King, or 
the Czar of Muſcovy, with. his fingle arm? Far be it 
from me to envy or leſſen the fame he hath acquired; 
but, at the ſame time, I will venture to ſay, without 
breach of modelty, that I, who have alone with this 
right hand fubdued barbariſm, rudeneſs, and ruſticity ; 
who have eſtabliſhed and fixed for ever the whole ſyſtem 
of all true politeneſs and refinement in converſation, 
ſhould think myſelf moſt inhumanely treated by my 
countrymen, and would accordingly reſent it as the 
higheſt indignity, to be put on a level, in point of fame, 
in after ages, with Charles XII. late King ef Sweden. 

And yet fo incurable is the love of detraction, per- 
haps beyond what the charitable reader will eaſily be- 
lieve, that I have been aſſured by more than _ — 4 

ble 
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dible perſon, how ſome of my enemies have induſtriouſ- 
ly whiſpered about, that one Iſaac Newton, an inſtru - 
ment-maker, formerly living near Leicefter-fields, and 
afterwards a workman in the mint at the Tower, might 
poſſibly pretend to vie with me for fame in future times, 
The mau, it ſeems, was knighted, for making ſun-dials 
better than others of his trade ; and was thovght to be 
a conjurer, becauſe he knew how to draw lines and cir- 
cles upon a ſlate, which no body could underſtand. But 
adieu to all noble attempts for endleſs renown, if the 
ghoſt of an obſcure mechanic ſhall be raiſed up to enter 
into competition with me, only for his {kill in making 
pot-hooks and hangers with a pencil, which many thou- 
ſand accompliſhed gentlemen and ladies can perform as 
well with pen and ink upon a piece of paper, and in a 
manner as little intelligible as thoſe of Sir Iſaae. | 

My moft ingenious friend already mentioned, Mr Col- 
ley Cibber, who does ſo much honour te the laurel 
crown he deſervedly wears, (as he hath often done to 
many imperial diadems placed on his head), was plea- 
ſed to tell me, that if my treatiſe were ſhaped into a 
comedy, the repreſentation performed to advantage on 
our theatre, might very much contribute to the ſpread- 
ing of polite converſation among all perſons of diftinc- 
tion through the whole kingdom. 

I own the thought was ingenious, and my friend's in- 
tention good: but I cannot agree to his propoſal ; for 
Mr Cibber himſelf allowed, that the ſubjects handled in 
my work being ſo numerous and extenſive, it would be 
abſolutely impoſſible for one, two, or even {ix comedies 
to contain them. From whence it will follow, that 
many admirable and eſſential rules for polite converfa- 
tion mult be omitted. 

And here let me do juſtice to my friend Mr Tibbalde, 
who plainly confeſſed before Mr Cibber himſelf, that 
ſuch a project, as it would be a great diminution to my 
honour, fo it would intolerable mangle my fcheme, and 
thereby deftroy the principal end at which I aimed, to 
form a complete body or ſyſtem of this moſt ufctul 
ſcience in all its parts. And therefore Mr Tibbalde, 
whole judgment was never diſputed, choſe rather to fail 
in with wy propoſal, mentioned before, cf ercRing pu- 
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blic ſchools and ſeminaries all over the kingdom, to in- 
ſtruct the young people of both ſexes. in this art, accor- 
ding to my rules, and in the method that 1 have laid 
down. | 

I ſhall conclude this long, but neceſſary introduction, 
with a requeſt, or indeed rather a juſt and reaſonable 
demand, from all lords, ladies, and gentlemen, that 
while they are entertaining and improving each other 
with thoſe polite queſtions, anſwers, repartees, replies, 
and rejoinders, which I have with 10 ate labour and 
cloſe application, during the ſpace of thirty-ſix years, 
been collecting for their ſervice and improvement, they 
ſhall, as an inſtance of gratitude, on every proper occ a- 
ſion, quote my name, after this, or the like manner: 
Madam, as our Mafler Wag flaff ſays; My Lord, as our 
friend Wagfloff has it, I do likewiſe expect, that all my 
pupils ſhall drink my health every day at dinner and 
ſupper during my life; and that they, or their poſteri- 
ty, ſhall continue the ſame ceremony to my not inglori- 
eus memory, after my deceaſe, for ever. | 
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POLITE CONVERSATION *: 


The ME N. The LADIES 
Lord SPARKISH. Lady SMART- 
Lord SMART, | Miſs Nor ABLE. 
Sir Jo HN LINGER, Lady ANSWERALL, 
Mr NERERO Ur. 5 
Col. ATWITT. 


The AR GUM E Nx. 
Lord Sparkiſh and Colonel Atwitt meet in the morning upon the 


Mall: Mr Neverout joins them ; they all go to breakfaſt at Lady 


Smart's. Their converſation over their tea: after which they 
part ; but my Lord and the two gentlemen are invited to dinner. 


Sir John Linger invited likewiſe, and comes a little too late, The, 


whole converſation at dinner: after which the ladics retire to their 
tea» The converſation of the ladies without the men, who are 
ſuppoſed to ſtay and drink a bottle; but in ſome time go to the 
ladies, and drink tea with them. The converſation there. After 
which a party at quadrille untill three in the morning; but no 
converſation ſet down. They all take leave, and go home. 


DIALOGUE I. 
KN. 1 4M ES 4A; 
Lord Sparkiſh meeting Col. Atwitt. 


Col. E LL. met, my Lord. 

Lord Sparkiſh. Thank ye, Colonel. A par- 
fon would have ſaid, I hope we ſhall meet in heayen.. 
When did you ſee Tom Neverout ? 


I retired hither for the public good, having two great works 
© in hand: one to reduce the whole politeneſs, wit, humour, and 
*« ſtyle of England into a ſhort ſyſtem, for the uſe of all perſons of 
quality, and particularly the maids of honour,” Cc. Letters to. 
and from Dr Swift, in ka 5 let. 55. p. 125. 4 

T have a thing in proſe, begun above twenty-eight years 2 
* and almoſt Fniſhed. | It will ods a — — 45 te | 
* ſuch a per fection of folly, that you ſhall never hear of it till it is 
© printed, and then you ſhall be left to gueſs,” Did. vol. 8. let. 62. 


P. 145. 
Cal. 
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ul. He's juit coming towards us. Talk of the de- 
ao? | 


| Neverout comes up. 


Cel. How do you do, Tom ? 
Neverout. Never the better for you. 
Col. I hope you're never the worſe : but pray where's 
your manners ? don't you ſee my Lord Sparkiſh ? 
Neverout. My Lord, I beg your Lord(hip's pardon. 
Ld Sparkiſh. Tom, bow is it, that you can't ſee the 
wood . trees? What wind blew you hither? 
Neverout. Why, my Lord, it is an ill wind blows no 
body good ; for it gives me the honour of ſeeing your 
Lordſhip. 
Gol. Tom, you muſt go with us to Lady Smart's to 
breakfaſt. 
Neverout. Muſt ! why, Colonel, muſt's for the King. 
{Col. offering in 750 to draw his ſword. 
Col. Have you ſpoke with all your friends ? 
Neverout. Colonel, as you're ſtout, be merciful. 
La Sparkiſh. Come, agree, agree; the law's coſtly. 
[ Col. raking his band from his hilt. 
Col. Well, Tom, you are never the worſe man to be 
afraid of me. Come along. 335 
Neverout. What, do you think I was born in a wood, 
to be afraid of an owl ? | 
I'll wait on you. I hope Miſs Notable will be there; 
egad ſhe's very handſome, and has wit at will. 
Col. Why every one as they like, as the good woman 
ſaid when ſhe kiſs'd her cow. 


Lord Smart's houſe ; they knock at the hor 3 5 Porter 
Comes out. 


Ld Sparkiſe. Pray, are you the Porter ? ? 

Porter. Yes, for want of a better. 

Ld Spar biſb. Is your lady at home? 
Porter. She was at home juſt now; but ſhe's not 
gone out yet. 

Neverout, J warrant this rogue's tongue is well hung. 


Lady 
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Lady Sm art's antechamber. 


Lady Smart, Lady Anſwerall, and Mis Notable, at the 
tea table. 


Lady Smart. My Lord, your Lordſhip's moſt humble 
ſervant, 

Ia Sparkiſh. Madam, you ſpoke too late; I was your 
Ladyſhip s before. 

Laay Smart. O Colonel, are you here ? 

Col. As ſure as you're there, Madam. 

1 Lady Smart. Oh, Mr Neverout! What! ſuch a man 
alive ! | 

Neverout. Ay, Madam, alive, and alive like to be, 
at your Ladyſhip's ſervice, 

Lady Smart. Well, VII get a knife, and nick it down 
that Mr Neverout came to our houſe. And pray what 
news, Mr Neverout ? 

Newerout. Why, Madam, Queen Eliſabeth's dead. 

Lady Smart. Well: Mr Neverout, I ſee you are no- 
changeling, 


Miſs Notable comes in. 


Neverout, Miſs, your ſlave : I hope your early riſing 
will do you no harm. I find you are but juſt come out 
of the cloth-market. 

Miſs. 1 always riſe at eleven, whether it be day or no. 

Col. Miſs, I hope you are up for all day. 

Miſs. Yes, if J don't get a fall before night. 

Col. Miſs, I heard you were out of order; pray bow 
are you now ? 

Miſs. Pretty well, Colonel, thank you. 

Col. Pretty and well, Miſs ! that's two very good 
things. 

Miſs. I mean I am better than I was. 

Newerout. Why then, 'tis well you were ſick. 

Miſi. What! Mr Neverout, you take me up before 
I'm down. | 

Lady Smart, Come let us leave off childrens play, 
and go to puſn - pin. 

Miſs. [to Lady Smart. ] Pray, Madam, give me ſome 

more ſugar to my tea. 
| Col. Oh! Miſs, you muſt needs be very good- hu- 
| mour'd, you love Tweet things ſo well. 
Neverout. 
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Neverout. Stir it up with the ſpoon, Miſs ; for the 
deeper the ſweeter. 

Lady Smart. I àſſure you, Miſs, the Colonel bas made 
you a great compliment. 

Miſi. I am ſorry for it; for I have heard ſay, com- 
plimenting is lying. 

Lady Smart. [to Ld Sparkiſh.] My Lord, methinks the 
fight of you is good for fore eyes; if we had known of 
your coming, we would have ſtrown ruſhes for you. 
How has your Lordſhip done this long time ? 

Col. Faith, Madam, he's better in health than in 
good conditions. 

Ld Sparkih. Well; I ſee there's no worſe friend than 
one brings from home with one; and I am not the firſt 
man has carried a rod to whip himſelf. 

Neverout. Here's poor Miſs has not a word to throw 
at a dog. Come, a penny for your thought. 


Miſi. It is not worth a farthing ; for I was thinking 
of you. | 


Colonel rifing up. 

Lady Smart. Colonel, where are you going ſo ſoon ? 
I hope you did not come to fetch fire. 
Coal. Madam, I muſt needs go home for half an | hour. 
Mif. Why, Colonel, they ſay, the devil's at home. 
Lady Anſw. Well, but fit while you ſtay, tis as 

cheap ſitting as ſtanding. 
Col. No, Madam, while I'm ſtanding I'm going. 

Miſs. Nay, let him go; I promiſe him we won 't 
tear his cloaths to hold him. 

Lady Smart. I ſuppoſe, Colonel, we ine? you from 
better company, I mean only as to myſelf. 

Col. Madam, I am all obedience. 


Colonel fits down 

Lady Smart. Lord, Miſs, how can * drink your tea 
ſo hot ? ſure your mouth's pav'd. 

How do you like this tea, Colonel ? 

Col. Well enough, Madam; but methinks it is 
little more · iſh. 

Lady Smart. Oh Colonel ! I underſtand you. Betty, 
bring the caniſter : I have but very little of this tea left ; 

but I don't love to make two wants of one; = 
| when 
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when I have it, and want when I have it not. He, he, 
he, he. [ Laughs. 

Lady Anſw. [to the maid. ] Why, ſure, Betty, you are 
bewitched, the cream is burnt to. 

Betty. Why, Madam, the Biſhop has ſet his foot in 
3 

Lady Smart. Go, run girl, and warm ſome freſh cream. 

Betty. Indeed, Madam, there's none left; for the cat 
has eaten it all. 

Lady Smart. 1 doubt it was a cat with two! 

Miſs. Colonel, don't you love bread and butter with 
your tea ? 

Cel. Yes, in a morning, Miſs : for they fay, butter 
is gold in a morning, filver at noon, but it is lead at 
night. | 

3 Miſs, the weather is ſo hot, that my butter 
melts on my bread. 

Lady Anſw. Why, butter, I've heard em ſay, is mad 
twice a-year. 

Ld Sparkiſh. [to the maid.) Mrs Ys how does your 
body politic ? 

Col. Fie, my Lord, you'll make Mrs Betty bluſh, 

Lady Smart. Bluſh ! ay, bluſh like a blue dog. 
 Newerout, Pray, Mrs Betty, are you not Tom _ 
ſon's daughter ? 

Betty. So my mother tells me, Sir. 

Ld Spartiſb. But, Mrs Betty, I hear you are in love. 

Betty. My Lord, I thank God, I hate no body; I 
am in charity with all the world. 

Lady Smart. Why, wench, I think thy tongue runs 
npon wheels this morning. How came you by that 
ſcratch . noſe ? have you been fighting with 
the cats? 

Cot. [to Mifs.] Mig, when will you be married ? 
Miſs. One of theſe odd-come-ſhortly's, Colonel. 
Newerout. Yes ; they ſay the match is half made, the 

ſpark is willing, but Miſs is not. | 

Mi/s. I ſuppoſe the gentleman has got bis own con- 
ſent for it. 

Lady Anſw. Pray, my Lord, did you walk through 
the park in the rain ? 

La Sparki/p. Yes, Madam, we were neither ſugar 81 
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ſalt, we were not afraid the rain would melt us. He, 
he, he.  _ © [ Laugh. 


Cual. It rained, and the ſun ſhone at the ſame time. 


Newerout. Why, then the devil was beating his wife 
behind the door with a ſhoulder of mutton. F[Laugh. 

Col. A blind man would be glad to ſee that. 

Lady Smart. Mr Neverout, methinks you ſtand in 
your own light. | | 

Neverout. Ah! Madam, I have done ſo all my life. 

Ld Sparkiſh. I'm ſure he fits in mine. Pr'ythee, Tom, 


| fit a little farther * I believe your father was no glaſier. 


Lady Smart. Miſs, dear girl, fill me out a diſh of tea, 
for I'm very lazy. | 


Miſs fills a diſh of tea, faveetens it, and then taſtes it. 
Lach Smart. What, Miſs, will you be my taſter ? 

Miſi. No, Madam; but they ſay tis an ill cook that 
can't lick ber own fingers. c 

Newerout. Pray, Miſs, fill me another. 

Miſs. Will you have it now, or ſtay till you get it? 

Lady Anſw. But, Colonel, they ſay you went to court 
laſt night very drunk: nay, I'm told for certain, you 
had been among the Philiſtines: no wonder the cat 


Col. Indeed, Madam, that's a lie. 

Lady Anfw. Tis better I ſhould lie than you ſhould 
loſe your good manners : beſides, I don't lie, I fit. 

Neuerbut. O faith, Colonel, you muſt own you had a 


drop in your eye: when I left you, you were half- ſeas 


Over. ä 


1 Spart iſb. Well, I fear Lady Anſwerall can't live 


long, ſhe has fo much wit. 


Neverout. No; ſhe can't live, that's certain; but ſhe 
may linger thirty or forty years. 

Mie. Live long ! ay, longer than a cat or a dog, or 
a better thing. 5X Go | | 

Lady Anſfw. Oh ! Miſs, you muſt give your vardi too! 


I Sparkiſh, Miſs, ſhall I fill you another diſh of tea? 


. Miſs, Indeed, my Lord, I have drank enough. 
Ld Sparkiſh. Come, it will do you more good than a 
month's faſting ; here, take it. 
| Mijfs. 
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Miſi. No, I thank your Lordſhip; enough's as good 

as a feaſt. 
Ld Sparkiſh. Well; but if you always ſay no, you'll 

never be married. | 

Lady Anſev. Do, my Lord, give her a diſh ; for they 
ſay, maids will ſay no, and take it. 

Ld Sparkiſh., Well; and I dare fay, Miſs is a maid in 
thought, word, and deed, 

Newerout. I would not take my oath of that. 

Miſs. Pray, Sir, ſpeak for yourſelf. 

Lady Smart. Fie, Mils ; they ſay maids ſhould be ſeen, 
and not heard. 45 | 

Lady Anfw., Good Miſe, ſtir che fire, that the tea-kettle 
may boil.-—You have done it very well; now it burns 
purely, Well, Miſs, you'll have a chearful huſband, 

Miſs. Indeed, your Ladyſhip could have ſtirred it | 
much better. 

Lady Anſfw. I know that very. well, huſſy; but I won't 
keep a dog and bark myſelf. 

Neverout. What! you are ſick, Milp. 

Mijs. Not at all; for her Ladyſhip meant you. 

Newerout Oh! faith, Miſs, you are in lob's. pound; 
get out as you can, | 

Miſs. I won't quarrel with my bread and butter for 
all that ; I know when I'm well. | 

Lady Anſw. Well; but Miſs— 

Newerout. Ah! dear Madam, let the matter fall ; 
take pity on poor Miſs ; don't throw water on a drown- 
ed rat, : : 

Miſs. Indeed, Mr Neverout, you ſhould be cut for 
the ſimples this morning: ſay a word more, and you 
had as good eat your nails. 

Ld Sparkiſh. Pray, Miſs, will you be fo good as to 
favour us with a ſong ? 

Miſi. Indeed, my Lord, I can't; for I have a great 
cold. pe PE | | 
Col. Oh! Miſs, they ſay all good ſingers have colds.. 
5 Sparki/h, Pray, Madam, does not Miſs ſing very 
Well: 

Lady Anſw. She ſings, as one may fay, my Lord. 

Mi. I hear Mr Neverout has a very good voice. 

Cel. Yes, Tom ſings well, but his luck's naught. 
Vor. VII. A a e verout. 
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Neverout. Faith, Colonel, you hit yourſelf a a 
box on the ear. 

Col. Miſs, will you take a pinch of ſnuff? 

Miſs. No, Colonel, you muſt know that I never take 
ſnuff but when I'm angry. | 

Lady Auſau. Yes, yes, ſhe can take ſnuff, but ſhe has 


never a box to put it in. 


Miſs. Pray, Colonel, let me ſee that box. 

Col. Madam, there's never a C upon it. 

Miſs. May be there is, Colonel. | 

Col. Ay, but May-bees don't fly now, Miſs. 

| Neverout. Colonel, wif ſo hard upon poor Miſs? 
Don't ſet your wit agamnſt a child. Miſs, give me a 
blow, and I'll beat him. 

Miſs. So ſhe pray'd me to tell you. 

ILA Sparkifb. Pray, my Lady Smart, what kin are you 
to Lord Pozz? 

Lady Smart. Why, his grandmother and mine had 
four elbows, 

Lady Anſw. Well, methinks here's a ſilent meeting. 
Come, Miſs, hold oP. your head, girl; there's money 


hid for you. [Miſs farts. 


Mi 2 Lord, Madam, you frighten me out of my ſe · 
ven {enſes ! 


IA Sa- g, Well, I muſt be going. 


Lady Anſw. 1 bave ſeen haſtier people than you ſtay 
all night. 

Col. [to Lady Smart.) Tom Neverout and I are to leap 
to-morrow for a guinea, 

Miſi. I believe, Colonel, Mr Neverout can leap at a 
cruſt better than you. 

Neverout. Miſs, your tongue runs before your wit ; 
nothing can tame you but a huſband. 

Miſi. Peace! I think I hear the church-clock. 

_ Newerout. Why, you know, as the fool thinks 

Smart. Mr Neverout, your handkerchief”s fallen, 

Miſi. Let him ſet his foot on it, that it mayn't fly 
in his face. 

Neverout. Well, Miſs 

Miſs. Ay, ay! iy many a one ſays well that thinks ill. 

Newerout. Well, Miſs, T1! think on this. 

Miſs, That's rbyme, if you take it in time, 


Neverout. 
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Neverout. What! I ſee you are a poet. 
Mrs. Les; if I had but the wit to ſhew it. 
Neverout. Miſs, will you be fo kind as to fill me a 
diſh of tea? 
Miſs. Pray let 2 betters be ſerved before you; 
I'm juſt going to fill one for myſelf; and you know, the 
parſon always ehriſtens his own child firſt. 
| Newerout. But I faw you fill one juſt now for the Co- 
lonel : well, 1 find kiſſing goes by favour. 
Miſs. But pray, Mr Neverout, what lady was that 
you were talking with in the ſide - box Jaſt Tueſday ? 
Newerout. Miſs, can you keep a ſecret ? | 
Miſs. Yes, I can. 
Neverout. Well, Miſs, and ſo can JI. 
Col. Odd-ſo ! I have cut my thumb with this curſed 
knife ! : 
Lady Anſw. Ay; that was your mother's fault, be- 
cauſe ſhe only warn'd you not to cut your fingers. 
Lady Smart. No, no; *tis only fools cut their fingers, 
but wiſe folks cut their thumbs—— 
Miſs. I'm ſorry for it, but I can't cry. 
Col. Don't you think Miſs is grown ? 
Lady Anfw. Ay, ay, ill weeds grow apace. 
Miſi. No, Madam, with ſubmiſſion, tis weeds of grace 
that grow apace. 


A puff of ſmoke comes daun the chimney. 

Lady Anſw. Lord, Madam, does your Ladyſhip's chim- 
ney ſmoke ? | 

Col. No, Madam; but they ſay ſmoke always purſues 
the fair, and your Ladyſhip ſat neareſt. 

Lady Smart. Madam, do you love Bokea tea ? 

Lady Anſww. Why, Madam, I muſt confeſs I do love 
it, but it does not love me. | 

Miſs. [to Lady Smart. ] Indeed, Madam, your Ladyſhip 
is very ſparing of your tea: I proteſt, the laſt diſh I 
took was no more than water bewitch'd. 

Col. Pray, Miſs, if I may be fo bold, what lover gave 
yon that fine etuy ? 5 

Miſs. Don't you know ? then keep counſel. | 
: Lady Anfave I'II tell you, Colonel, who gave it her; 
1t was the beſt lover ſhe will ever have while ſhe lives, 
ber own dear pappa. | 


Aa 2 N. ryerout. 


5 — 
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Newerout, Methinks, Miſs, I don't much” like the « co- 
lour of that riband. 

Miſt, Why then, Mr Neverout, do you ſee, if you 
don't much like it, you may look off of it. 

Ld. Sparkifs. I don't doubt, Madam, but your Lady- 
ſhip has hed that Sir John Briſk has got an employs 
ment at court. 

Lady Smart. Yes, yes; and I warrant he thinks him- 
ſelf no ſmall fool now. 

Neverout. Yet, Madam, I have heard n er 
take him for a wiſe man. 

Lady Smart. Ay, ay; ſome are wiſe, and ſome are o- 
therwiſe. 

Lady Anfiv. Do you know him, Mr Neverout ? 

|  _ Neverout. Know him! ay, as well as the beggar knows 
his diſh. | 

Col. Well; I can only ay that be bas better luck 
than honeſter folks: but pray, how came he to get this 
employment? 

a _ Sparkiſs, Why, by chance, as the man kill'd the 
evi 

Newerout, Why, Miſs; you are in a brown ſtudy ; 
what's the matter? Methinks you look like Mum- 
chance, that was hang'd for ſaying nothing. 

Miſs. I'd have you to know, I ſcorn your words. 

Newerout. Well; but ſcornful dogs will eat dirty 
puddings. 

Mis. Well; my comfort is, your tongue is no ſlan- 
der. What ! you would not have one be always on 
the bigh grin? 

Newverout. Cry map-ſticks, Madam ; no offence, I 
hope. [ Lady Smart breaks a tea · cup. 

Lady Anfw. Lord, Madam ; how canie you to break 
your cup? 

Lady Smart. 1 cat''t help it, if 1 would cry my eyes 
out. 

Miſs. Why, ſell it, Madam, and buy a new one with 
ſome of the money. 

Cel. Tis a folly to cry for ſpilt milk. 

Lady Smart, Why, if things did not break or wear 
out, how would tradeſmen live ? 

Miſs. Well; I am very ſick, if any body car'd for it. 
[She ſpits.) 1 believe I ſhall die, for I can't ſpit from me. 

Neyereut. 
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Neverout. Come then, Miſs, een make a die of it, 
and then we ſhall have a burying of our own. 

Miſi. The devil take you, FI, beſides all ſmall 
curles. ' 

Lady Anſev, Mary come up: what, plain Neverout ! 
methinks you might have an M under your girdle, Miſs. 

Lady Smart. Well, well, naught's never in danger; 
I warrant, Miſs will ſpit in her hand, and hold faſt. 
Colonel, do you like this biſket? 
Col. I'm like all fools; I love every thing that's 
good. 

Smart, Well, and isn't it pure : 

E better than a worſe, (GR 


 Footman brings the Colonel a letter. 
| Lady Anfw. 1 ſuppoſe, Colonel, that's a billetdoux from 


your miſtreſs. 

Col. Egad, I don't know whence it comes ; but who- 
e' er writ it, writes a hand like a foot. : 
Miſs. Well, you may make a ſecret of it, but we can 
ſpell, and put together, 

Newerout. Mi, what ſpells b double uzzard ? 

Mii. Buzzard in your teeth, Mr Neverout. | 

Lady Smart. Now you are up, Mr Neverout, will you 
do me the favour, to do me the kindneſs, to take off 
the tea-kettle ? 

Ld Sparkiſh. | wonder what makes theſe bells ring. 

Lady Anſw. Why, my Lord, I fuppoſe, becauſe they 
pull the ropes. [Here all laugh. 


Neverout p/ays with a tea-cup. 


Miſs. Now a child would have cried balf an hour 
before it would have found out ſuch a pretty play - thing. 

Lady Smart. Well faid, Miſs : I vow, Mr Neverout, 
the girl is too hard for you. 

Newerout. Ay, Miſs will fay any thing but her prayers, 
and thoſe ſhe whiſtles. 

Miſs. Pray, Colonel, make me a preſent of that pret- 
ty pen knifſe. 

Ld Sparkiſh. Ay, Miſs, entch him at that and hang 

im. 
Cel. Not for the world, dear Miss; it will cut love, 
Aa3 Ld Spar liſß. 
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| L4Sparkþs. Colonel, you ſhall be married firſt, I was 
| Juſt going to ſay that. 

Lady Smart. Well, but for all that, I can tell you who 
is a great admirer of Miſs. Pray, Miſs, how do you 
like Mr Spruce? I ſwear I have ofterr ſeen him caſt a 
ſheep's eye out of a calf's head at you: = it if you 
Can. 

Mifs. Oh! ! Madam; all the world 3 that Mr 
Spruce is a general lover. 

Cel. Come, Miſs, tis too true to make a jeſt on. 

LMiſ⸗ Sluſber. 

Lady Anſw. Well, however, bluſhing is fome fign of 
grace. 

Neverout. Miſs ſays nothing ; but I warrant ſhe pays 
it off with thinking. 

Miß. Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, you are pleas'd 
to divert yourſelves : but, as I hope to be fav'd, there's 
nothing in it. 

Lady Smart. Touch a gall'd horſe, and e'll wince : 
love will creep where it dare not go: I'd bold a hun- 
dred pound Mr Neverout was the inventor of that ſto- 
ry; and, Colonel, I doubt you had a finger in the Pye: 
Lady 4. But Colonel, you forgot to ſalute 
when you came in; ſhe ſaid you had not been here a 
Jong time. 

Miß. Fie, Madam! I vow, Colbuel, I aid no ſuch 
thiog ; I wonder at your Ladyſhip. 

Cual. Miſe, I beg your pardon. 


Goes to ſalute her, Ge ſtruggles a little. 


Miſs. Well, I'd rather give a knave a kiſs for once 
than be troubled with him; but, upon my word, you 
are more bold than 3 


Lady Smart. Fie, fie, Miſs ! for ſhame of the world, 
and ſpeech of good people. 


Neverout to Miſs, who is cooking ber tea, and bread * 
butter. 


Neweront. Come, come, Mifs, make much of vaught ; 
good folks are ſcarce, | 

Miſi. What! and you muſt come in with your two 
eggs a penny, and three of them rotten. 


Col. 
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Col. is Ld Sparkiſh.) But, my Lord, I forgot to 
aſk you, how like you my new cloaths ? 

Ly Sparkiſh, Why, very well, Colonel; only, to deal 
plainly with you, methipks the worſt piece is in the 
middle. | [Here @ load laugh, often repeated. 

Col. My Lord, you are too ſevere on your friends. 

Miſ;. Mr Neverout, I'm hot, are you a fot ? " 

Neverout. Miſs, I'm cold, are you a ſcold ? take you 


that. 


Lady Smart. I confeſs that was home. I find, Mr 
Neverout, you won't give your head for the waſhing, 
as they ſay. 

Miſs Oh! he's a fore man where the ſkin's off. I ſee 
Mr Neverout has a mind to ſharpen the edge of bs wit 
on the whetſtone of my ignorance. 

Ld Sparkiſh. Faith, Tom, you are ftruck ! I never 
beard a better thing. 

| Newerout. Pray, Miſs, give me leave to ſerateh you 
for that ſine ſpeech. 
; Miſi. Pox on your picture, it coſt me a groat the 

rawin 

2 Lis Lady Smart.] Sbuds, Madam, I have 
burnt my hand with your plaguy tea - kettle. | 

Lady Smart. Why, then, Mr Neverout, you muſt ay, 
God fave the King. 

Neverout. Did you ever ſee the like? 

Miſi. Never but once, at a wedding. 

Col. Pray, Miſs, how old are you? 

Miſi. Why, I'm as old as my tongue, and a little 
older than my teeth. 

Ld Sparkifh. [to Lady Anſew.] Pray, Madam, is Mifs 
Buxom married? I hear 'tis all over the town. 

Lady Anſwu. My Lord, ſhe's either married, or worle. 

Col. If ſhe ben't married, at leaſt ſhe's luſtily pro- 
mis'd, But is it certain that Sir John Blunderbuls is 
dead at Jaſt ? 

Ld: Sparkiſb. Yes, or elſe he's ſadly wrong'd ; for 
they have buried him. 

Ni. Why, if he be dead, he'll eat no more bread. 

Col. But is he really dead ? 

Lady Anfw. Yes, Colonel, as ſure as you're alive.— 5 

Gl They ſay he Was an honeſt man, | 
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| Lady Aafw. Yes, with good looking to. 


Miſs feels a pimple on her face, 
- Lord! I think my goodneſs is coming out, 
. will your Ladyſhip pleaſe to lend me a patch. 
_— _— Miſs, if you are a maid, put your hand up- 
our ſpot.- 
2 There 


Covering her face with both her hands. . 
Lady Smart. Well, thou art a mad girl. 


[Gives her a tap. 
_ Miþ. Lord, Madam, is that a blow to give a child ? 


Lady Smart /ets fall ber MO" and the Colonel floops 
for it. 

Lady Smart. Colonel, you ſhall have a better office. 

Col. Oh, Madam, I can t have a better than to ſerve 
your Ladyſhip. 

[To Lady Anfwerall.] Madam, has your Ladyſhip 
read the new play written by a Lord ? It is called, 
Love in a hollow tre... 

Lady Anfw. No, Colonel. | 

Col. Why, then your SY has one pleaſure to 

come, BY 


Mis | fiebs. 


Newerout: Pray, Miſs, why do you figh ? a 

Miſs. To make a fool aſk, and you are the firſt. 

Neveraut. Why, Miſs, I find there i is nothing but a 
bit? and a blow with you. 
| Lady Anſw. Why, you muſt know that Miſs is in 
ove. 

Miſs. 1 wiſh my head may never ake till that day. 
4 Ld Sparkiſh. Come, Miſs, never ſigh, but ſend for 

im. 

Lady Smart and Lady Anſwerall freaking 8 If 
he be hanged, he'll come hopping; and if be be 
drown'd, he'll come dropping. 


_ Miſs. Well I ſwear you'll make one die with laugh · 
ing · 
Miſi. 
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Mifs plays with a tea-cup, and Neverout it another, 


Neverout. Well; I ſee, one fool makes many. 

Miſs. And you are the greateſt fool of any. 

Newerout. Pray, Miſs, will you be ſo kind to tie this 
ſtring for me with your fair hands ? it will go all in 
your day's work, | 

Miſs. Marry, come up, indeed; tie it yourſelf, you 
have as many hands as I; your man's man will have a 
fine office truly; come, pray, ſtand out of my ſpitting» 

lace, 
, Neverout. Well; but, Miſs, don't be angry. 

Miſi. No; I was never angry in my life but once, 
and then no body car'd for it; ſe I reſolv'd never to be 
angry again. 

everout, Well; but if you'll tie it, you ſhall never 
know what I'll do for you. 

Miſs. So I ſuppoſe, truly. | 

Nea eront. Well; but I'll make you a fine preſent one 
of theſe days. 

Mijs. Ay; when the'devil's blind, and his eyes are 
not fore yet. 

Neverout, No, Miſs, I'll ſend it you to-morrow. 

Miſs. Well, well : to-morrow's a new day ; but I 
ſuppoſe, you mean to-morrow come never. 

Neverout. Oh ! 'tis the prettieſt thing: I aſſure you 
there came but two of them over in three ſhips. 

Miſs. Would I-could ſee it, quoth blind Hugh. But 
why did you not bring me a preſent of ſuuff this morn- 
ing! 

8 Becauſe, Miſs, you never aſk'd me; and 
"tis an ill dog that's not worth whiſtling for. | 

La Spartiſb. [to Lady Anſw.) Pray, Madam, how 
came your Ladyſhip laſt Thurſday to go to that odious 
puppet-ſhow ? 

Col. Why, to be ſure, her Ladyſhip went to ſee, and 
to be ſeen. „ | 

Lady Anſiu. You have made a fine ſpeech, Colonel: 
pray, what will you take for your mouth-piece ? 

Ld Sparkiſs, Take that, Colonel. But, pray, Ma- 
dam, was my Lady Snuff there? They ſay ſhe's ex- 
tremely handſome, 

Lady 
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Lady Smart, They muſt not ſee with my eyes, that 
think fo. FE 
Neverout. She may paſs muſter well enough. _ 
Lady Anſw. Pray, how old do you take her to be? 
Col. Why, about five or fix and twenty. 
Miſs. I ſwear ſhe's no chicken; ſhe's on the wrong 
fide of thirty, if ſhe be a day. | 
Lady Anſau. Depend upon it, ſhe'll never ſee five and 
thirty, and a bit to ſpare. | | 
Col. Why, they ſay, ſhe's one of the chief toaſts in 
town, | | 
Lac Smart. Ay, when all the reſt are out of it. | 
Mi. Well; I wou'dn't be as ſick as ſhe's proud, for 
all the world. | 
Lady Anſw. She looks, as if butter wou'dn't melt in 
ber mouth, but I warrant cheeſe won't choke her. 
Neverout. I hear my Lord What - d'ye-call- him is 
courting her. "0 
- Ld Spark. What Lord d'ye mean, Tom? 
 Mifi. Why, my Lord, I ſuppoſe Mr Neverout means 
the Lord of the Lord knows what. 
Cel. They ſay ſhe dances very fine. EY 
Lady Anſev. She did ; but I doubt her dancing days 
are over. „ | 
Col. I can't pardon her for her rudeneſs to me. | 
Lady Smart. Well ; but you muſt forget and forgive. 
Footman comes in. | 
Lady Smart. Did you call Betty ? 
Footman. She's coming, Madam. 
; Lady Smart, Coming ! ay, ſo is Chriſtmas. 
NW Betty comes in. 
Lady Smart. Come, get ready my things, Where 
has the wench been he three bars“ of 
_ Betty. Madam, I can't go faſter than my legs will 
carry me. BY | 
Io Lady Smart. Ay, thou haſt a head, and ſo has a pin. 
But, my Lord, all the town has it, that Mifs Caper is 
to be married to Sir Peter Giball. One thing is certain, 
that ſhe hath promiſed to have him. * . 
| Cd Sparkiſh, Why, Madam, you know, promiſes are 
either broken or kept. 33 | 
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Lady Anſw. I beg your pardon, my Lord; promiſes 
and pye-cruſt are made to be broken. 

Lady Smart. Nay, I had it from my Lady Carry-lie's 
own mouth. I tell you my tale, and my tale's author; 
if it be a lie, you have it as cheap as L 5 

Lady Anſw. She and I had ſome words laſt Sunday at 
church; but, I think, I gave her her own. 

Lady Smart. Her tongue runs like the clapper of a 
mill; ſhe talks enough for herſelf and all the company, 

Neverout. And yet ſhe ſimpers like a firmity kettle. 


Miſi. Lord, how my head is dreſs'd to-day ! 

Col. Oh, Madam! a good face needs no band. 

Miſs. No; and a bad one deſerves none. | 

Col. Pray, Miſs, where is your old acquaintance M 
Wayward ! | 

Miſs. Why, where ſhould ſhe be ? If you muſt needs 
know, ſhe's in her ſkin. 

Col. I can anſwer that : what if you were as far out 
as ſhe's in ? 

Miſi. Well, I promiſed to go this evening to Hyde- 
park on the water *; but I proteſt I am half afraid. 

Neverout. Never fear, Miſs ; you have the old pro- 
verb on your ſide, Naught's ne'er in danger. 

Col. Why, Miſs, let Tom Neverout wait on you ; 
and then I warrant you'll be as ſafe as a thief in a mill: 
for you know, He that's born to be hanged, will never 
be drowned. 4 
 Newerout. Thank you, Colonel, for your good word; 
but faith, if ever I hang, it ſhall be about a fair lady's 
neck, 

Lady Smart. Who's there ? Bid the children be quiet, 
and not laugh ſo loud. | 

Lady Anſw. Oh, Madam, let em laugh, they Il n&er 
laugh younger. 

Neverout, Miſs, I'll tell you a ſecret, if you'll pro- 
miſe never to tell it again. | 

Miſi. No, to be ſure; I'll tell it to no body but 
friends and ſtrangers. 


A cant phraſe for taking pleaſure on the river Thames in a boat, 
| | Neverout, 


* 
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Neverout. Why, then, there's ſome dirt in my tea-cup. 

Miſs, Come, come, the more there's in't, the more 
there's on't. 

Lady Anſw, Poh! you muſt eat a peck of dirt before 
ou die. 

Col. Ay, ay; it goes all one way. 

Neverout. Pray, Miſs, what's a clock ? 

Miſs. Why, you mult know, tis a thing like a bell, 
and you are a fool that can't tell. 

FO [to Lady Anſw.) Pray, Madam, do you tell 

for I have let my watch run down. 

2 Anfw. Why, tis half an hour paſt hanging- 
time. 

Col. Well ; I am like the butcher that was looking for 
his knife, and had it in his mouth: I have been ſearch- 
ing my pockets for my ſnuff· box, and, egad, here it is 
in my hand. 

Miſi. If it bad been a bear, it would have bit you, 
Colonel, Well, I wiſh I had ſuch a ſouff-box. 

Neverout. You'll. be long enough _ you with your 
ſkin full of eyelet-holes. | 

Col. Wiſh in one hand 

Miſi. Out upon you: Lord, what can the man mean ? 

Ld Spar tiſb. This tea's very hot. 

— Anſw. Why, it came from a hot place, my 


Colonel ſpills his tea. 


{gh That's as well done as if I had done it 
my 

Col. Madam, 1 find you live by ill neighbours, when 
you are forc'd to praiſe yourſelf. 

Lady Smart. So they pray'd me to tell you. 

Newerout. Well, I won't drink a drop more; if I do, 
"twill go down like chopt hay. 

Mijs. Pray don't ſay no, un you are aſk d. 

Neveront. Well, what you pleaſe, and the reſt again. 


This ſentence is remarkably charaQeritic and beautiful. By 
the firſt it appears, that Miſ knew the reſt; and by the latter, that 
in the lame breath ſhe laboured to conceal her knowledge. Hawkeſ. 


Mi 4. 
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Miſs flooping A a fin. | 
Miß. I have heard em ſay, that a pin a- day is a 


proat a- year. Well, as I hope to be married, forgive 


me for ſwearing, I vow tis a needle. .. 

Col. Oh! the wonderful works of nature, that a 
black hen ſhould lay a white egg! 

Neverout. What ! you have found a mare's neſt, and 
laugh at the eggs. 

Miß. Pray keep your breath to cool your porridge. 

Newverout. Miſs, there was a very pleaſant accident 
laſt night at St James's Park. 


Mifs. {to Lady Smart.) What was it your Ladyſhip - 


was going to ſay juſt now ? | 

Neverout. Well, Miſs ; tell a mare a tale 

Miſi. I find you love to hear yourſelf talk. 
Woes Why, if you won't hear my tale, kiſs my, 

c. 

Miſs. Out upon you for a filthy creature ! 

Newerout. What, Miſs! muſt I tell you a ſtory, and 
find you ears ? 

Ld Sparkiſh. [to Lady Smart.) Pray, Madam, don't 
you think Mrs Spendall very genteel ? 

Lady Smart. Why, my Lord, I think ſhe was cut out 


for a gentlewoman, but ſhe was ſpoil'd in the making: 
ſhe wears her cloaths as if they were thrown on. her 


with a pitch-fork ; and, for the faſhion, 1 believe they 
were made in the reign of Queen Beſs. 

Neweront. Well, that's neither here nor there; for, 
you know, the more careleſs the more modiſh. 

Col. Well, Td hold a wager there will be a match 
between her and Dick Dolt: and I believe J can ſee as 
far into a milſtone as another man. | 

Mit. Colonel, I muſt beg your pardon a thouſand 
times; but they ſay an old ape has an old eye. 

Neweront. Miſs, what do you mean ! you'll ſpoil the 
Colonel's marriage, if you call him old. | 

Col. Not fo old, nor yet fo cold —— You know the 
reſt, Miſe. N 

Miſs. Manners is a fine thing, truly. | 

Col. Faith, Miſs, depend upon it, I'll give you as 

Vor. VII. B F good 
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good as you bring. What! if you give a jeſt, you 
muſt take a jeſt. 
Lady Smart. Well, Mr Neverout, you'll ne'er- have 


done till you break that knife, and then the man won't 


take it again. 
Miſi. Why, Madam, fools will be meddling : I wiſh 
he may cut his fingers. 1 hope you can ſee your own 


blood without fainting. 


Neverout. Why, Miſs, you ſhine this morning like 4 
ſh—p barn-door ; you'll never hold out at this rate: 
pray fave a little wit for to-morrow. 

Miſs. Well, you have faid your lay; if people will 
be rude, I have done: my comfort i is, *twill be all one 


a thouſand year hence. 


Newverout. Miſs, you have ſhot your bolt : I find you 
muſt have the laſt word. —— Well, I'll go to the opera 
to-night. No, I can't neither, for I have ſome bu- 
ſineſs and yet I think I muſt; for I promis d to 
ſquire the Counteſs to her box. 

Miſs. The Counteſs of Puddledock, I ſuppoſe. 

Newerout. Peace, or war, Miſs ? 

Lady Smart. Well, Mr Neverout, you'll never be 
mad, you are of ſo many minds. 


As Miſs , the chair falls behind her. 
Miſs. Well; I ſhan't be 2 Mayoreſs this year. 
Newerout. No, Miſs, tis worſe than that; you won t 
be married this year. 


Mis. Lord ! you make me laugb, tho I an't well. 


Neverout, as Miſs is flanding, pulls ber ſuddenly on his lap, 


Newerout. Now, Colonel, come, fit down on my lap; 
more ſacks upon the mill. 

Miſi. Let me go: ar'n't you ſorry for my heavineſ ? 

| Neverout. No, Miſs; you are very light : but I don't 
ſay you. are a light huſſy. Fray take up the chair for 
your pains. 

Mifs. Tis but one body's e you may do it 
yourſelf : I wiſh you would be quiet 3 ; you ; have more 
tricks than a dancing bear. | 


n 5 4 e „ 
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Neverout zi/es o take up the chair, and Miſs fits is bbs. 


Newerout. You wou'dn't be fo ſoon in my grave, Ma- 
dam. | 

Miſs. Lord! I have torn my petticoat with your o- 
dious romping : my rents are coming in ; I'm afraid I 
ſhall fall into the ragman's hands. - 

Newverout. I'll mend it, Miſs. | 

Miſi. You mend it ! go, teach your grannam to ſuck 
eggs. : 

E * Why, Miſs, you are fo croſs, I could find 
in my heart to hate you. Figs 

Miſs. With all my heart : there will be no love loſt 
between us. 

Neverout. But pray, my Lady Smart, does not Miſs 
look as if ſhe could eat me without falt ? 

Miſs. I'll make you one day ſup ſorrow for this. 

Neverout. Well, follow your own way, you'll live 
the Ban... .. > 1 . 

Miſi. See, Madam, how well I have mended it. 

La h Smart. Tis indifferent, as Doll danc'd. 

Neverout. Twill laſt as many nights as days. 

1 Well, I knew I ſhould never have your good 
word. : 

Lady Smart. My Lord, my Lady Anſwerall and I was 
walking in the park laſt night till near eleven; twas 4 
very fine night. 

Newerout. Egad, fo was I; and I'll tell you a comi- 
cal accident ; egad, I loſt my underſtanding. | 

Miſs. I'm glad you had any to loſe, 

Lady Smart. Well, but what do you mean ? 

Newerout. Egad, I kick'd my foot againſt a ſtone, 
and tore off the heel of my ſhoe, and was forc'd to limp 
to a cobler in the Pall Mall to have it put on. He, 
he, he, he. : LA laugh. 

Col. Oh! *twas a delicate night to run away with 
another man's wife. | - 


Neverout ſneezes. F 
Mi/5. God bleſs you, if you ban't taken ſouff. 
Neverout. Why, what if I have, Miſs ? | 
Miſs. Why then, the 3 take you. 

B b 2 
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Neverout. Miſs, I want that diamond ring of yours. 
Ms. Why then, want's like to be your maſter. 


Neverout hoking at the ring. | 


Newverout. Ay, Marry, this is not only, but alſo 3 
pray where did you pet it ? | 


— 


Miſs. Why, where twas to be had ; where the de- 
vil got the ſriar. ; 
| Newerout. Well; if I had ſuch a fine diamond ring, I 
wou'dn't ſtay a day in England: but, you know, far- 
fetch'd and Cear-bought is fit for ladies. I warrant, 
this coſt your father twopence halfpenny. 


Miſs fitting between Neverout and the Colonel. 


Miß. Well; here's a roſe between two nettles. 
Newerout, No, Madam, with ſubmiſſion, here's a net- 
tle between two roſes. 4 rp 


Colonel firetching himſelf. TY 
Smart. Why, Colonel, you break the King's 
laws ; you ſtretch without a halter. | 
Lady Axjw. Colonel, ſome ladies of your acquaint- 
- ance have promis'd to breakfaſt with you, and I am to 
wait on them ; what will you give us ? | 
Col. Why, faith, Madam, bachelors fare; bread and 
cheeſe, and kiſſes. SEA UI 
Lady Anjw. Poh! what have you bachelors to do 
with your money, but to treat the ladies ? you have 
nothing to keep but your own four Ts 
Lady Smart. My Lord, has Capt. Brag the honour to 
be related to your Lordſhip ? ; 
Ld Sparkifh. Very nearly, Madam; he's my coulin- 
german quite remov'd. 
Lady Anſw, Pray is he not rich ? 
. Ld Sparkiſh. Ay, a rich rogue, two ſhirts and a rag. 
Col. Well, however, they ſay he bas a great eſtate, 
but only the right owner keeps him out of it. 
Lady Smart. What religion is he of ? 
Ed Sparkiſh. Why, he is an Anythingarian. 
Lady Anfw. I believe he has his religion to chuſe, my 


Lord, 


Nererout 
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Neverout ſeratches bis neck. 


Mi. Fie, Mr Neverout, ar'n't you aſham' d I 

ardon for the expreſſion ; but I'm afraid your bo 

ds are become your backbiters. 

Neverout. Well, Mig, I faw a flea once on your pin · 
ner; and a louſe is a man's companion, but a flea is a 
dog's companion, However, I wiſh you would ſcratch 
my neck with your pretty white band, 

Miſs. And who would be fool then? I wou'du't 
touch a man's fleſh for the univerſe. You have the 
wrong fow by the ear, I aſſure you; that's meat fot 
your maſter. . 

Neverout. Miſs Notable, all quarrels laid afide, pray 
hither for a moment. 

Miſs. T'll wafts my hands, and wait on you, Sir; but 

pray come hither, and try to open this lock. 

Naverout. We ll try what we can do. 

Miſs. We! what, have you pigs in your belly ? 

3 Miſs, I aſſure you, . ne handy at all 
things. 

Miſe. Mary, hang them that can 1 give themſelves a 
good word: I believe you may have an even hand to 
throw a louſe in the fire. 

Col. Well, J muſt be plain; here's a very bad ſmell. 

Miſs. Perhaps, Colonel, the fox is the finder. 

Neverout. No, Colonet ; tis only your teeth againſt 
rain: but 

Mif.. Colonel, I find you would make a very bad 
poor man's fow. 


Colonel coughing. 

Col. I have got a ſad cold. © 44 

Lady Anfw. Ay: "tis well if one can get any thing 
theſe hard times. 
Mis. Fo Col.] Choke, chicken, chere more a-hatch- 
ing 

3 Smart. Pray, Colonel, how did you get that 
cold! 

Lord Sparſiſb. Why, Madam, I lppole the Colonel 
got it by lying abed barefoot. 

B b z 3 Lady 
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Tay Anſw. Why then; Colonel, you muſt take it 
for better for worſe, as a man takes his wife. 

Cal. Well, ladies, 1 apprehend yes without a con- 
ſtab e. 


22 Mr Neverout ! Mr Neverout | come e biber this 
moment. 


Lady Smart. [imitating Po 7 Mr Moverint [ Mr Never: 
out! I wiſh he were tied to your girdle. | 
N Whar's the matter ? whoſe mare's dead 
now 
Miſs. Take your labour for your pains ; you may 8⁰ 
back again, like a fool as you came. 
Neverout, Well, Miſs, if you deceive me a ſecond 
time, tis my fault.” 
Lady Smart. Colonel, methinks your coat is too ſhort. 
Col. It will be long enough before I get another, Ma- 


dam. 


Miſs. Come, come ; the coat a good coat, and come 
of good friends. 


Neverout. nn you a are miſtaken in the fluff; tis 
half ſilk. 


Col. Wenn Nererout, you are a os and that $- us 


4 PITT wik 2 | 

Lady Smart. Hey! what a clattering is here! one 
WW. think hell was broke looſe,” 

3 Indeed, Madam, n take r ave, for 3 

n't well. 

| WE: Smart... What ! you are kick of the mulligrubs 
with eating chapt hay? 

Miſs. No, indeed, Madam; I'm fick and bungry, 
more need of a cook than a doctor. 

Laay Anſw. Poor Miſs ! ſhe's ſick W the 
wants nothing but ſtuffing. 

Cal. If you are *. you mall have a candle of calf's 
eggs. 
Newerout. I can't find my gloves. 

Mis. 1 ſaw the dog running away with ſome dirty 
thing a while ago. 


Col. Miſs, you have got * bandkerchief ; pray, let 
me have it. 
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e. No; keep it Miſs ; for they oe yes 


ſos is eleven points of the law. _ 

Miſs. Madam, he ſhall never have it again ; 3 *tis in 
hucſters hands. 

Lady Anſw. What! I fee tis raining again. 

Ld Sparkiſh. Why, then, Madam, we muſt do as they 
do in Spain. 

Lady Smart. Pray, my Lord, how is that ? 

Ld Sparkiſp. Why, Madam, we muſt let it rain. 


Miſs whiſpers Lady Smart. 
Neverout. There's no whiſpering, but there's lying, 
Miſs. Lord! Mr Neverout, you are as pert as a pear- 
monger this morning. 
Neverout. Indeed, Miſs, you are very 3 
Miſs. Poh ! I know that already; tell me new. 


Somebody knocks at the door. 


 Footman comes in. 


Footman, [to Col.] An pleaſe your 3 Ae a 
man below wants to ſpeak to you. 

Col. Ladies, your pardon for a minute. 
[ Col. goes out. 

Lady Smart. Miſs, I ſent yeſterday to know how you 
did, but you were gone abroad early. 

Miſs. Why, indeed, Madam, I was bunched up in a 
hackney- coach with three country-acquaintances, who 
call'd upon me to take the air as far as 2 

Lady Smart. And had you a pleaſant airing ? 

Miſs. No, Madam; it rained all the time; I was 
jolted to death, and the road was ſo bad, that I ſcream'd 
every moment, and call d to the coachman, Pray, friend, 
don't ſpill-us. 


Newerout. So, Miſs, you were afraid that pride wou'd 
have a fall. 


8 Mr Neverout, when I want a fool, I'll ſend for 


La Sparkiþs. Miſs, did'n't your left ear burn laſt night ? 

. Miſs. Pray why, my Lord? 

Ld Sparkiſh. Becauſe I was then in ſome company 
where you were extolled to the ſkies, I aſſure you. 


Miſi. 
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: a My Lord, that was more their goodneſs than 
my E . | ; 4 
<P Spark. They ſaid, that you were a complete 
eauty. 

Mie My Lord, I am as God made me. 

Lach Smert. The girl's well enough, if ſhe bad but 
another noſe. 

Mis. Oh ! Madam, I know I ſhall always bave your 
good word; you love to help a lame dog over the ſtile. 


One voc. 


Lady Smart. Who's there!? you're on the wrong fide 
of the door : come in, if you be fat. 


Colonel CORES in agaix. 

Lt Sparkiſh. Why, Colonel, you are a man of great 
buſineſs. | | 

Cal. Ay, ay, my Lord, I'm like my Lord Mayor's 
fool, full of buſineſs, and nothing to do. 

Lady Smart. My Lord, don't you think the Colonel's 
mightily fall'n away of late ? 

Ld Sparki. Ay, falbn from a horſe-load to a cart- 


Col. Why, my Lord, egad I am like a rabbit, fat and 
lean in four and twenty hours. 
Lady Smart. I aſſure you the Colonel walks as ſtrait as 


a pin. 
4. Ves; he's a handſome body'd man in the face. 
: Neverout. A handſome foot and leg: God-a-metcy 
ſhoe and ſtocking ! . 
Gel. What! three upon one! that's foul play: this 
would make a parſon ſwear. 
 Neverout. Why, Miſs, what's the matter? you look 
as if you had neither won nor loſt. | 
(al. Why, you muſt know, Miſs Jives upon love. 
Miſs. Yes, upon love and lumps of the cupboard. 
Lady Anſw. Ay ; they fay love and peaſe porridge 
are two dangerous things; one breaks the heart, and 
Miß. [imitating Lady Anfeverall's tone. ] Very pretty! 
one breaks the heart, and the other the belly. 
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3 Auſau. Have a care; they ſay, N is catch- 


%% I never heard that. 

Neverout. Why, then, Miſs, you have a 1 
more than ever you had before. 

Miſs. Well; live and learn. 

Newerout. Ay; and be hang'd, and forget all 

Miſs. Well, Mr Neverout, take it as you pleaſe, but 
I ſwear, you are a ſaucy jack to uſe ſuch expreſſions. 

Newerout, Why, then, Miſs, if you go to that, I muſt 
tell you there's ne er a jack but there's a jill. 

Miſi. Oh! Mr Neverout, every body knows that 
you are the pink of courtely. 

Neueren. And, Miſs, all the world allows, that you 
are the flower of civility. 

Lady Smart. Miſs, I hear there was a great deal of com- 
pany where you viſited laſt night: pray, who were they? 

Miſs. Why, there was old Lady Forward, Miſs To- 
and-again, Sir John Ogle, my m_— Clapper, aud 4 
quoth the dog. 

Col. Was your 'viſit long, Mf! | 

Miſi. Why, truly, they went all to the opera and 
ſo poor Pilgarlic came home alone. 

Newerout. Alack-a-day, per Miß l methipk it ee 
me to pity 

Miſs. What ! you think you ſaid a fine thing now 3 
N if I had a deg with no more 71 I would hang 

im. 

Ld Spar hib. Mia, if it is manners, enay 1 aſl which 
is oldeſt, you or Lady Scuttle ? 

Miſs. ' Why, my Ca when I die for ape, ſhe may 


7 for bay 
great gadder abroad. 
1 y ſhe made me follow her laſt week 
3 all the ſhops like a Tantiny pig. 
Lady Smart. 1 remember you told me, you had been 
with her from Dan to Bertheba. 


* St Anthony's pig. It being fabled of St Anthony the hermit, 
that he wrought a miraculous cure on an hog, it became a cuſtom in 
ſeveral places to tie a bell about the neck of a pig, and maintain it at 
the common charge in honour to his memory. Hence the proverb, 
To follow like a Tantiny-pig. Hawke: Cold 

on 


— 
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- Colonel ſpits. 


Cal. Lord ! I ſhall die; I cannot ſpit from me. 
Mi. Oh ! Mr Neverout, my little Counteſs has juſt 
| Titter'd ; ſpeak me fair, and I'll ſet you down for a pup- 
Py- 


Neverout. Why, Miſs, if I ſpeak you fair, perhaps I 
mayn't tell truth.. - 

Ld Spartiſb. Ay, but Tom, ſmoke that, ſhe calls you 
puppy by craft. 

| hat Well, Miſs, you ride the Bea ane to-day, 

Miſs: Ay, many one ſays well, that thioks ill. 

Neverout. Fie, Miſs ; you ſaid that once before; and 
you know, too much of one thing is good for nothing. 

Miſs. Why, ſare, wecan't ſay a good thing too often, 

I Sparkifh. Well, ſo much for that, and butter for 
fiſh» let us call another cauſe. Pray, Madam, does 
your Ladyſhip know Mrs Nice? 

Lady Smart. Perfectly well, my Lord; ſhe's nice by 
name, and nice by nature. 


Ld Sparkifs. Is it poſſible ſhe could take that booby 
Tom Blunder for love? 


Miſs. She had good {kill in horſe-fleſh, that n 
chuſe a gooſe to ride on. 

. Lady Anſw. Why, my Lord, 'twas ber fate; they 
ſay marriage and banging go by deſtiny. | 
- "Cob, I believe ſhe'll never be burnt for a witch. FRO 

Ld Sparkiſh. They ſay marriages are made in heaven; 
_ I doubt, when ſhe was married, ſhe had no friend 
there. | 


Newerout. Well, ſhe' 8 got out of God's bleſſing into 


the warm ſun. 


Col. The fellow's well enough, if he had any guts in 
his brains, 

* Lady Smart. They fay, thereby hangs a tale. 

Ld Sparkiſh. Why, he's a mere hobbledeboy, neither 


a man nor a boy. 


M5. Well, if I were to choſe a huſband, I would ne- 
ver be married to a little man. 
+ -Newerout. Pray, why ſo, Miſs ? for wand 75 of all 
the evils we ought to chuſe the leaſt, Mis 
p US, 
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Miſs. Becauſe folks would ſay, when they ſaw us to- 
gether, there goes the woman and her huſband. 

Col. [to Lady Smart.) Will your L yihip be on the 
Mall to-morrow night ? _ 

Lady Smart. No, that won't be proper ; you know. 
to-morrow's Sunday. 

Il Spartiſb. What then, Madam f they ſay, the bet- 
ter day, the better deed. | 

Lady Anſw. Pray, Mr Neverout, how do you like La- | 
dy Fruzz? | 

Neverout. Pox on her ! ſhe's as old as Poles *. 

Mist. So will you be, if you ben't berg d when you're 
young. 

| Neverout. Come, Miſs, let vs be friends. Will you 
go to the park this evening? 

Miſs. With all my heart, and a * of my liver 3 
but not with you. 

Lady Smart. I'll tell you one tin and that's not 
two: I'm afraid I ſhall get a fit of the head-ach to-day. 
F Col. Ohl Madam, don't be afraid; it comes with a 

. 
Mis. Lto Lady * 4 Madam, one = you e 
lappets is longer than t'other. 

Lady Anſw, Well, no matter ; they that. ride on a 
trotting horſe will ne'er perceive it. 

Newerout, Indeed, Miſs, your lappets hang * 

Mi. Well, I love a Er N ane rn fit me 
to a hair. 


Mi vil 6 up. 


Newerout. Duce take you, Miſs ; you trod on my foot: - 
I hope you don't intend to come to my bed - ſide. 

Miſi. In troth, you are afraid of your friends, — 
none of them near you. 

Ld: Sparliſb. Well ſaid girl! [giving ber a chuck.] 
take = they ſay, a «= under the chin is worth 
two kiſſes, - 

Lady 4nſw. But, Mr Neverout, 1 wonder why ſuch a 
handſome, ſtrait, young er as _ don't get 
ſome rich widow. vr 


For St Paul's church. 1 
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ILA Sparkiſþ. Strait | ay, eit as my deg, and that's 
crooked at knee 

Neæverout Fairh, Madam, if it rain'd rich widows, 
none of them would fall upon me. Epad, I was born 
under a threepenny planet, never to be worth a groat. 

Lady Anſev. No, Mr Neverout ; I believe you were 
born with 2 caul on your bead; you are ſuch a favourite 
among the ladies. But what think you of widow Prim ? 
© ſhe's immenſely rich. 

Newerout, Hang her! they Goy ber father was a ba- 
ker. 

Lady Smart. Ay; bot it is not, What is ſhe ? but, 
What has ſhe ? now · a-days. 

Col. Tom, faith, put on a bold face for once, and 
have at the von. Fl peat a good word for you to 
her. 

Lady Anfav. Ay ; I warrant you'll ſpeak one word 
for him, and twe for yourſelf. 
| M06 Wal Well ; I had that at my tongue's end. 

Anfeo. Why, Miſs, they fay, good wits jump. 

Newverout. Faith, Madam, ] had rather marry a wo- 
man 1 lov'd, in her ſmock, than widow Prim, if ſhe had 
her weight in gold. 

Lady Smart. Come, come, Mr Neverout, marriage is 
honourable, but houſe-keeping i is a fhrew, 

Lach Anfev. Conſider, Mr Neverout, four bare legs 
in a bed; and you are a younger brother. 5 

Col. Well, Madam ; the younger brother is the bet- 
ter gentleman. However, Tom, I would adviſe you to 
look before you leap. 

L Sparti. The Colonel ſays true: befides, you 
can't expect to wive and thrive in the ſame year. 
M. | ſpuddering.) Lord! there's ſomebody walk- 
ing over my grave. 

Col. Pray, Lady Anſwerall, we was you laſt Wed- 
neſday, when F did myſelf the honour to wait on you ? 
I think your Ladyſhip is one of the tribe of Gad. 

Eady Auf. Why; Colonel, I was at church. 
Col. Nay, then will be kang'd, and my horſe too. 
— I believe her — was at # church 

with a ä in its 
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Dirt oor I. gor 
_ Miſs. Lord, my petticoat! how it hangs by jom- 


metry | | 

Neverout. Perhaps the fault may be in your ſhape. 

Miſs. [looking gravely.) Come, Mr Neverout, there's 
no jelt like the true jeit; but I ſuppoſe you think my 
back's broad enough to bear every thing. 

Neverout. Madam, I humbly beg your pardon. 

Miſs. Well, Sir, your pardon's granted. 

Newverout. Well, all things have an end, and a pud- 
den has two, up- up- on me- my- my word, [ Stutters. 

Mi. What ! Mr Neverout, can't you ſpeak without 
a 55 * 8 

Ld Sparkiſh. [to Lady Smart.) Has your Ladyſhip ſeen 
the Ducheſs ſince your falling out! 

Lady Smart. Never, my Lord, but once at a viſit ; 
and ſhe look'd at me as the devil look'd over Lincoln. 

Neverout. Pray, Miſs, take a pinch of my ſnuff. 

Miſs, What! you break my he:d, and give me a 
plaiſter ; well, with all my heart; once, and not uſe it. 

Neverout, Well, Miſs; if you wanted me and your 
victuals, you'd want your two beſt friends. 

Col. [to Neverout.] Tom, Miſs and you muſt kiſs and 
be friends. | 


Neverout ſalutes Miß. 

Miſs, Any thing for a quiet life : my noſe itch'd, and 
I knew 1 ſhould drink wine, or kiſs a fool. 

Cal. Well, Tom, if that ben't fair, hang fair. 
1 I never ſaid a rude thing to a lady in my 

iſe. | | : 

Miſs. Here's a pin for that lie; I'm fore liars had 
need have good memories. Pray, Colonel, was not he 
very uncivil to me but juſt now ? 

Lay Anſw. Mr Neverout, if Miſs will be angry for 
nothing, take my counlel, and bid her turn the buckle 
of her girdle behind her. 

Neverout. Come, Lady Anſwerall, I know better 
things; Miſs and I are good friends; don't put tricks 
upon travellers, 

Col. Tom, not a word of the pudden, I beg you. 

Lady Smart. Ah, Colonel! you'll never be good, nor 
then neither. 

Vor. VII. C b 1 
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© Ld Sparkiſp, Which of the goods d'ye mean ? good 
10 ſomething, or good for nothing. 

Miſs. 1 have a bliſter on my tongue; yet I don't re- 
member I] told a lie. 

Lady Anſw. I thought you did jaſt now. 

Ld Sparkiſh. Pray, Madam, what did thought do? 

. Anſw. Well, for my life, I cannot conceive what 
your Lordſhip means. 

Ld Sparkiſh. Indeed, Madam, I mean no harm. 

Lady Smart. No, to be ſure, my Lord, you are as 
innocent as a devil of two years old. 

Neverout. Madam, they ſay, ill doers are ill deemers ; 
but I don't apply it to your Ladyſhip. | 


Miſs mending a bole in ber lace. 


Mi . Well, you ſee, I'm mending ; I hope I ſhall be 
good in time; look, Lady Anſwerall, is it not well 


. mended ? 


Lady Anſw. Ay, this is ſomething like a tanſy. 

Newerout. Faith, Miſs, you have mended ir as a tinker 
mends a kettle ; ſtop one hole, and make two. 

Lady Smart, Pray, Colonel, are you not very much 
tann'd ? 

Col. Yes, Madam; but a cup of Chriſtmas ale will 
ſoon waſh it off. 
IA Sparks. Lady Smart, does not your Ladyſhip 
think Mrs Fade is mightily alter'd ſince her marriage! 

Lady Anja. Why, my Lord, ſhe was handſome in her 
time; but ſhe cannot eat her cake and have her cake : 
I hear ſhe's grown a mere otomy. 

Lady Smart. Poor creature! the black ox has ſet his 
foot upon her already. 

Miſs. Ay; ſhe has quite loſt the blue on the plum. 

Lady Smart. And yet, they ſay, her hufband is very 
fond of her till. 

Lady Anſw. Oh | Madam; if ſhe would eat gold, he 
would pive it her. 
Neveraut. [to Lady Smart.) Madam, have you heard, 


that Lady Queaſy was lately at the playhouſe incog ? 


Lech Smart. What! Lady Queaſy of all women in 
the — 2 Do you ſay it upon rep ? 
Neæ eront. Poz, I ſaw ber with my own eyes; ſhe fat 
Here the author, for variety, runs into ſome cant words. 
among 
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among the mob in the gallery; her own ugly ſize: and 


ſhe ſaw me look at her. f 

Col. Her Ladyſhip was plaguily bamb'd ; I warrant 
it put her into the hipps, | 

Neverout. I ſmocked her huge noſe, and, egad, ſhe 
put me in mind of the woodcock, that ſtrives to hide 
bis long b ll, and then thinks no body ſees him. 

Col. Tom, I adviſe you, hold your tongue; for you'll 
never ſay ſo good a thing again. 9 

Smart, Miſs, what are you looking for ? 

Miſs. Oh! Madam; | have loſt the fineſt needle. 

Lady Anſw. Why, ſeek till you find it, and then you 
won't loſe your labour. 

Neverout. The loop of my hat is broke; how ſhall I 
mend it? [He faſtens it with a pin.] Well, hang him, 
ſay I, that has no ſhift, | 

Miſs. Ay, and hang him that has one too many. 

Lady Anſww. Well, but I don't like ſuch jeſting. 
 Newerout. Oh, Miſs ; I have heard a fad ſtory of you. 

Miſs. I defy you, Mr Neverout ; no body can fay, 
black's my eye. | 

Newerout. I believe you wiſh they could. | 

Miſs. Well; but who was your author? Come, tell 
truth, and ſhame the devil. 

Newerout. Come, then, Miſs, gueſs who it was that 
told me; come, put on your conſidering- cap. 

Miſs. Well, who was it? ; 

Newerout. Why, one that lives within a mile of an oak. 

Miſs. Well, go hang yourſelf in your own garters 3 
for I'm ſure the gallows groans for you. 

Neverout. Pretty Miſs! I was but in jeſt. 

Miſs. Well, but don't let that ſtick in your gizzard. 

Col. My Lord, does your Lordſhip know Mrs Talkall ? 

Ld Sparkiſh. Only by ſight ; but I hear ſhe has a great 
_ wit; and egad, as the ſaying it, mettle to the 

ck. 

Lady Smart. So I hear, 

Col. Why, Dick Lubber ſaid to her t'other day, Ma- 
dam, you can't cry bo to a gooſe: Yes, but I can, ſaid 
ſhe ; and, egad, cry'd bo full in his face. We all 
thought we ſhould break our hearts with laughing. x 

Ld Sparkiſh. That was cutting with a vengeance : 
and pr'ythee how did the fool look ? 3 

Ce | Col. 
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Col. Look! egad, be look'd for all the world like 
an owl in any ivy- -buſh. | 


A child comes in ſcreaming. 


Miſs, Well, if that child was mine, I'd whip it till 
the blood came; peace, you little vixen ! if I were near 
you, I would not be far trom you, 

Lady Smart. Ay, ay; bachelors wives and maids chil- 
dren are finely tutor d. 

Lady Anſev. Come to me, Maſter ; and I'll give you 
a ſugar plum. Why, Miſs, you forget that ever you 
was a child you elf [She gives the chill a lump of ſug ar. ] 
I have heard 'em ſay, boys will long. 

Col. My Lord, I ſuppoſe you know that Mr Buzzard 
has married again ? 

Lady Smart. This is his fourth wife ; then he has been 
ſhod round. 

Cel. Why, you muſt know, ſhe had a month's mind 
to Dick Frontleſs, and thought to run away with bim; 
but her parents forc'd her to take the old fellow for a 
good ſettlement. | | 

Ld Sparkiſh. So the man got his mare again. 

Lady Smart. I'm told he faid a very good thing to Dick; 
ſaid he, You think us old fellows are fools; but we old 
fellows know young fellows are fools, 

Col. I know nothing of that; but I know, he's des 
viliſh old, and ſhe's very young. 

Lady Anſw. Why, they call that a match of the world's 
making. 

Miſs. What if he had been young, and ſhe old ? 

Newerout. Why, Miſs, that would have been a match 
of the devil's making ; but when both are young, that $ 
a match of God's makiog. 


Miſs ſearching ber pockets for a thimble, brings out a nut- 
meg. 

Neverout. Oh! Miſs, have a care; for if you carry a 
nut meg in your pocket, you'll certainly be married to 
an old man. 

Miſs. Well, and if I ever be married, it ſhall be to 
an old man; they always make the beſt huſbands ; and 
it is better to be an old man's darling, than a young 
man's warling. 

Neverout. 
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Neverout. Faith, Miſs, if you ſpeak as you think, 
Fl give you my mother for a maid. 


Lady Smart rings the bells, 


Footman comes in. 


Lady Smart, Harkee, you fellow ; run to my Lady 
Match, and defire ſhe will remember to be here at fix, 
to play at quadrille: d'ye hear? if you fall by the way, 
don't ſtay to get up again. 

Footman. Madam, I don't know the houſe. 

Lady Smart. That's not for want of ignorance ; fol- 
low your noſe ; go inquire among the ſervants, 


| Footman goes. out, and kaves the door open. 


Lach Smart. Here, come back, you fellow; why did 
you leave the door open? Remember that a good ſer- 


vant muſt always come when he's call'd, do what he's 
bid, and ſhut the door after him. 


The Footman goes out again, and fall; down flairs. 
Lady Anfw. Neck or nothing; come down, or I'll 
fetch you down : well, but I hope the poor fellow bas 
not ſav'd the hangman a labour. | 

Newerout. Pray, Madam, ſmoke Miſs yonder biting 


her lips, and playing with her fan. 
Miſs. Who's that takes my name in vain ? 


She runs up to them, and falls down. 

Lady Smart. What, more falling! do you intend the 
frolic ſhould go round ? | 

Lady Anſao. Why, Miſs, I wiſh you may not have 
broke her Ladyſhip's floor, | 

Nevercut. Miſs, come to me, and I'll take you up. 

Ld Sparkiſh. Well, but without a jeſt, I hope, Miſs, 
you are not hurt. 

Cal. Nay, ſhe muſt be hurt for certain; for you ſee 
ber head is all of a lump. 

Miſs. Well, remember this, Colonel, when I have 
money, and you have none. | 
Lady Smart, But, Colonel, when do you deſign to 
get a houſe, and a wite, and a fire to put her in. 
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Mijs. Lord! who would be married to a foldier, and 
carry his knapſack ? 

Neverout. Oh, Madam: Mars and Venus, you know. 

Col. Egad, Madam, I'd marry to-morrow, if I thought 
I could bury my wife juſt when the honey-moon is over ; 
but they ſay, a woman has as many lives as a cat. 

Lady Anfe. I find, the Colonel thinks a dead wife 
. the table is the beſt goods in a man's houſe. 

Lady Smart. O but, Colonel, if you had a good wife, 
it would break your heart to part with her. 

Col. Yes, Madam; for they ſay, he that bas loſt his 
wiſe and ſixpence, has loſt a teſter. 

Lady Smart. But, Colonel, they ſay, that every mar- 
ried man ſhould believe there's but one good wife i in the 
world, and that's his own. 

Col. For all that, I doubt, a and wife muſt be be- 
fpoke; for there's none ready made. 

Mis. I ſuppoſe, the gentleman's a woman-hater ; but, 
Sir, | think you ought to remember, that you had a mo- 
ther : and pray, if it had not been for a woman, where 
would you have been, Colonel ? 

Cuil. Nay, Miſs, you cry'd whore firſt, when you talk'd 
of the knapſack. 

Lady Anſw. But I hope you won t blame the whole 
ſex, becauſe ſame are bad. 

Neweroat, And they lay. be that bates woman, ſucx d 
a ſow. 

Cal. Oh! Madam; there's no general rule without 
an exception. 

Smart. Then, why don't you marry, and fettle ? 

Col. Egad, Madam, there's nothing will ſettle me but 
a bullet. 

Ld Sparkiſh. Well, Colonel, there's one comfort, that 
you need not fear a cannon-bullet. 

Col. Why fo, my Lord? 

Ld Sparkiſh. Becauſe they ſay, he was curs'd in his 
mother's belly that was kild by a cannon-bullet. 

Mis. 1 ſuppoſe, the Colonel was croſs'd in his fiſt 
love, which makes him fo fevere on all the ſex. 

Lady Anſaw. Les; and I'll hold a hundred to one, that 
the Colonel has been over head and ears in love with 
lame lady that has made his heart ake. . 2 
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Col. Oh! Madam, we ſoldiers are admirers of all the 
fair (ex. 


Miſs. 1 wiſh I could fee the Colonel in love till he 
was ready to die. - 


Lady Smart. Ay ; but I doubt, few people die for 
love in theſe days. 

Neverout. Well, I confeſs, I differ from the Colonel ; 
for [ hope t to have a rich and handſome wife yet before 
I die. 

Col. Ay, Tom ; live horſe, and thou ſhalt have graſs. 

Miſs. Well, Colonel; but whatever you fay againſt 
women, they are better creatures than men; for men 
were made of clay, but woman was made of man. 


Cel. Miſs, you may ſay what you pleaſe ; but, faith, 
you'll never lead apes in hell. 


Newerout. No, no; I'll be ſworn Miſs has not an _ 
of nun's fleſh about her. 

Miß. I underſtumble you, gentlemen. 

Neverout. Madam, your humble-cum-dumble. 

Ld Spartibb. Pray, Miſs, when did you ſee your old 
acquaintance Mrs Cloudy b you and ſhe are two, I hear. 

Miſi. See her! marry, I don't care whether 1 ever 
ſee her again; God bleſs my eye ſight. 

Lady Anſw. Lord! why, ſhe and you were as oreat 
as two inkle-weavers. I have ſeen her hug you as the 
devil hugg'd the witch. 

Mi/s. That's true; but I'm told I certain, ſhe's no 
better than ſhe ſhould be. 

Lady Smart. Well, God mend us all; but you muſt 
allow, the world is very cenſorious; I never heard that 
ihe was a naughty pack. 

Col. Fto Næverout.] Come, Sir Thomas when the 
King pleaſes, when do you intend to march! 1 

LA Sparkiſh. Have patience. Tom, is your friend 
Ned Rattle married ? 

Newerout. Yes, faith, my Lord; he has tied a knot 
with his tongue, that he can never untie with his teeth. 
F Lady Smart. Ay ; marry in haſte, and repent at Jei- 
ure. 

Lady Anſiu. Has he got a good fortune with his la- 
dy? For they ſay, ſomething has ſome ſavour, but no- 
thing has no flavour. i 


Neverout. 
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- Neverout. Faith, Madam, all be gets by her, he may 


put into his eye, and fee never the worſe. 

Miſs. Then, I believe, he heartily wiſhes her in Ab- 
raham's boſom. 

- Col. Pray, my Lord, how does Charles Limber and 
bis fine wife agree? 

Ld Sparkiſh. Why, they ſay, he's the greateſt cuc- 
kold in the town. d 

Nevwerout. Oh ! but, my Lord, you ſhould always ex- 
cept my Lord Mayor. - 

Mis. Mr Neverout ! 

Neverout. Hay, Madam, did you joe me ? 

Miſs. Hay; why, hay is for horſes. 

 Newerout. Why, Miſs, then you may kiſ 

_ Cal. Pray, my Lord, 'whar' s a clock by your oracle? 

Ld Sparkifh. Faith, I can't tell, 1 think my watch 
runs upon wheels. 

Neverout. Miſs, pray be ſo kind to call a ſervant to 
ar, me a glaſs of ſmall beer: I kuow you are at home 

e. 

Mifi. Every fool can do as they're bid. Make a page 
of your own age, and do it yourſelf, | 

Neverout. Chuſe, proud fool ; I did but aſk you. 


Miſs puts ber hand upon her finee. 
Neverout. What! Miſs, are you thinking of your 


ſweet-heart ? Is your garter flipping down? 


Miß. Pray, Mr Neverout, keep your breath to cool 
your porridge ; you meaſure my corn by your buſhel. 

Neverout. Indeed, Miſs, you lie 

Miſs. Did you ever hear any thing fo rude ? 

Neverout, I mean, you lie——under a miſtake. 

Miſi. If a thoufand lies could choke you, you would 
have been choked many a day ago. 


Miſs Ari ves to ſnatch Neverout's fauf-box. 
Neverout. Madam, you mifſed that,. as 750 2 
your mother's bleſſing. 


She tries again, and miſſes. 


- Neveront, Snap ſhort makes you look fo lean, Miſs. 
Mi. Poh! you are fo — you had like to 
put 
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put out my eye; I aſſure you, if you blind me, you muſt 


lead me. | 
Lady Smart. Dear Miſs, be quiet; and bring me a pin- 
cuſhion out of that cloſet. 


Miſs opens the cloſet - door, and ſqualls. 
Lady Smart. Lord bleſs the girl! what's the matter 


now ? 

Miss. I vow, Madam, I ſaw ſomething in black; I 
thought it was a ſpirit. 

Col. Why, Mifs, did you ever ſee a fpirit ? 

Miſi. No, Sir, I thank God, I never ſaw any thing 
worſe than myſelf. 

Neverout. Well, I did a very fooliſh thing yeſterday, 
and was a great puppy for my pains, 

Miſs. Very likely ; for they ſay, many a true word's 
ſpoke in jeſt, 


Footman returns. 


Lady Smart. Well, did you deliver your meſſage ? 
you are fit to be ſent for ſorrow, you ſtay ſo long by the 
way. 

Footman, Madam, my Lady was not at home, fo 1 
did not leave the meſſage. 

Lady Smart. This is to ſend a fool of an errand. 

ä 4 Sparkifh. [ looking at his watch.) Tis paſt twelve a 
clock. 

Lady Smart. Well, what is that among all us? 

Ld Spartiſb. Madam, I muſt take my leave: come, 
Gentlemen, are you for a march ? 

Lady Smart. Well, but your Lordſhip and the Colo- 
nel will dine with us to-day ; and, Mr Neverout, I Hope 
we ſhall have your good company : there will be no 
ſoul elſe, beſides my own Lord and theſe ladies; for e- 
very body knows I hate a croud ; I would rather want 
vittles than elbow-room : we dine punQually at three. 
K a 3 Madam, we'll be ſure to attend your 

adyſhip. 

Col. Madam, my ſtomach ſerves me inſtead of a clock. 


Another F "RUM comes back, 


Lady Smart. Oh! you are the t other fellow I ſent : 
| well, 
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well, have you been with my Lady Club ? you are good 
to ſend of a dead man's errand. 

Footman. Madam, my Lady Club begs your Lady- 
ſhip's pardon ; ; but ſhe is engaged to night. 

Mijs. Well, Mr Neverout, here's the back of my 
hand to you. 
 Newverout. Miſs, I find, you will have the laſt word. 
Ladies, I am more yours than my own. 


DIALOGUE II. 


Lord Smart, and the former _—_ at three o check coming 
to dine. 


After ſalutations. - 
Ld Smart, | fi ſorry I was not at home this morning, 
when .you all did us the honour to call 
here : but I went to the levee to-day. 

Ld Sparkiſs. Oh | my Lord; I'm ſure the loſs was 
ours. 

Lady Smart. Gentlemen and Ladies, you are come to 
a ſad dirty houſe; I am ſorry for it, but we have had 
our hands in mortar. _ 

Ld Sparkiſp. Oh Madam ; your Ladyſhip i is pleas'd 
to ſay ſo; but I never ſaw any thing ſo clean and fo 
fine; I profeſs it is a perfect paradiſe. 

Lady Smart. My Lord, your Lordſhip is always very 
obliging. 

Ld Sparkiſh. Pray, Madam, whoſe picture is that? 

Lady Smart. Why, my Lord, it was drawn for me, 

ILA Sparkifb. I'll ſwear the painter did not flatter 
your Ladyſhip. 

Col. My Lord, the day is finely clear'd up. 

£4 Smart. Ay, Colonel; *tis a pity that fair weather 
ſhould ever do any harm. [To NI. Why, Tom, 


you are high in the mode. 


Newereut. My Lord, it is better to be out of the 
world than out of the faſhion. 

Ld Smart. But, Tom, I hear you and Miſs are al- 
ways quarrelling. I fear it is your fault ; for I can aſ- 
ſure you, ſhe is very good- humour d. 

Neveroui. 
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Newerout. Ay, my Lord; ſo is the devil when he's 
leas'd. | 
5 r Miſs, what do you think of my friend 
Tom! , ; 

Miſs. My Lord, I think he's not the wiſeſt man in 
the world ; and truly he's ſometimes very rude. | 

Ld Sparkiſh. That may be true; but yet he that 
hangs Tom for a fool, may find a knave in the halter. 

Miſs. Well, however, I wiſh he were hang'd, if it 
were only to try. | 

Neverout. Well, Miſs, if I muſt be hang'd, I won't 
go far to chuſe my gallows; it ſhall be about your fair 
neck. - 

Miſs. I'll ſee your noſe cheeſe firſt, and the dogs 
eating it. But, my Lord, Mr Neverout's wit begins 
to run low; for, I vow, he ſaid this before. Pray, 
Colonel, give him a pinch, and I'll do as much for you. 

Ld Sparkiſh. My Lady Smart, your Ladyſhip has a 
very fine ſcarf. | 3 | 

Lady Smart. Yes, my Lord; it will make a flaming 
figure in a country-church, * | 


Footman comes in. 


Footman. Madam, dinner's upon the table. 

Col. Faith, I am glad of it; my belly began to cry 
cupboard. 

Neverout. I wiſh I may never hear worſe news. 

Miſs. What! Mr Neverout, you are in great haſte ; 
I believe your belly thinks your. throat is cut. 
 Newerout. No, faith, Miſs ; three meals a-day, and 
a good ſupper at night, will ſerve my turn. 

Miſs. To fay the truth, I'm hungry. | 

Newerout. And I'm angry; fo let us both go fight. 


They go into dinner, and after the uſual compliments, take 
their ſeats. 
Lady Smart. Ladies and gentlemen, will you eat any 
oyſters before dinner? 
Col. With all my beart. [Takes an oyfler.] He w 
a bold man that firſt eat an oyſter. - br 
Lady Smart. They ſay oyſters are a cruel meat, be- 
cauſe we eat them alive ; then they are an uncharitable 
| meat, 
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meat, for we leave nothing to the poor ; and they are 
an ungodly meat, becauſe we never ſay grace. 

| Newerout. Faith, that's as well ſaid, as if I had ſaid 
it myſelf. | 

Lady Smart. Well, we are well ſet, if we be but as 
well ſerv'd, Come, Colonel, handle your arms: ſhall 
I help you to ſome beef-? | | } 

Col. If your Ladyſhip pleaſe : and, pray, don't cut 
like a mother-in-law, but ſend me a large flice : for I 
love to lay a good foundation. I vow, tis a noble 
ſurloin. 5 

Newerout. Ay; here's cut and come again. 

Mi/s. But, pray, why is it call'd a fir-loin ? 

Ld Smart. Why, you muſt know, that our King 
James I. who lov'd good eating, being invited to din- 
ner by one of his nobles, and ſeeing a large loin of 
beef at his table, he drew out his ſword, and in a fro- 


lic knighted it. Few people know the ſecret of this. 


_ Ld Sparkiſh. Beef is man's meat, my Lord. 
Ld Smart, But, my Lord, I ſay, beef is the king of 
meat. * | 
Miſs. Pray, what have I done, that I muſt not have 
a plate? E . 
Lady Smart. [to 3576 Anſwerall.) What will your 
\ +4 


; Ladyſhip pleaſe to eat 


Lady Anſev. Pray, Madam, help yourſelf. 


Col. They ſay, eating and ſcratching wants but a 
beginning: if you'll give me leave, I'll help myſelf to 


a lice of this ſhoulder of veal. | 

Lady Smart. Colonel, you can't do a kinder thing : 
well, you are all heartily welcome, as I may ſay. 

Col. They ſay there are thirty and two good bits in 
a ſhoulder of veal. | | 

Lady Smart. Ay, Colonel ; thirty bad bits, and two 
good ones: you ſee I underſtand you; but I hope you 


have got one of the two good ones. 


Newerout. Colonel, I'll be of your meſs. = 
Cal. Then pray, Tom, carve fr yourſelf : they ſay, 
two hands in a diſh, and one in a purſe. Hah ! faid1 
well, Tom? _ 7 
. Newerout. Colonel, you ſpoke like an oracle. 


Mil. 
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Miſs. (to Lady Anfwerall.) Madam, will your Lady- 
ſhip help me to ſome fiſh? 
Ld Smart. [to Newerout.] Tom, they ſay fiſh ſhould 
ſwim thrice. * 
Neverout. How is that, my Lord? | 
Ld Smart. Why, Tom, firſt it ſhould ſwim in the 
ſea, (do you mind me ?) ; then it ſhould ſwim in but- 
ter ; and at laſt, firrah, it ſhould ſwim in good claret. 
I think I have made it out. is | 
Footman, [to Lord Smart.) My Lord, Sir John 
Linger is coming up. | 
Ld Smart. God fo ! I invited him to dine with me to- 


| day, and forgot it; well, deſire him to walk in. 


Sir John Linger comes in, | 

Sir John. What! you are at it? why then, T'll be 

one. 

Lady Smart. Sir John, I beg you will fit down; 
come, the more the merrier. 

Sir Jobn. Ay; but the fewer the better cheer. 

Lady Smart. Well, I'm the worſt in the 'world at 
making apologies ; it was my Lord's fault. I doubt 
you muſt kiſs the hare's foot. 

Sir John. I ſee you are faſt by the teeth. 

Cal. Faith, Sir John, we are killing that that would 
kill us. . 

Ld _ You ſee, Sir John, we are upon a'buſt- 
neſs of life and death : come, will you do as we do ? 
you are come in pudding- time. | 

Sir John. Ay; this would he doing if I were dead. 
What! you keep court - hours I ſee: Tl be going, and 
get a bit of meat at my inn. 

Smart. Why, we won't eat yon, Sir John. 

Sir John. It is my own fault; but I was kept by a 
fellow, who bought ſome Derbyſhire oxen of me. 

Neverout. You ſee, Sir John, we ſtaid for you as one 
horſe does for another. - 

Lach Smart. My Lord, will yon help Sir John to 
ſome beef? Lady Anſwerall, pray eat, you fee your 
dinner, I am ſure, if we bad known we ſhould have 
ſuch good company, we ſhould have been better pro- 
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vided ; but yon muſt take the will for the deed. I'm 
afraid you are invited to your loſs. 

Cal. And pray, Sir John, how do you like the town ! 
you have been abſent a long time ? 

Sir Jobn. Why, 1 find little London ſtands juſt 
where it did when I left it laſt. 

Neverout. What do you think of Hanover-ſquare ? 
Why, Sir John, London is gone out of town ſince you 
ſaw it. 

» Lady Smart. Sir Jobn, I can only ſay, you a are hear- 
tily welcome: and I wiſh I had ſomething better for 

ou. 
r Col. Here's no ſalt; cuckolds will run away with 
the meat. 

Ld Smart. Pray edge a little, to make more room for 
Sir John. Sir John, fall to ; you know, half an hour is 
ſoon loſt at dinner. 

Sir John. I proteſt I can't eat a bit; for I took ſhare 
of a beef · ſtake and two mugs of ale with my chapman, 
beſides a tankard of March beer, as ſoon as I got out of 
my bed. 

1 31 Anfw, Not freſh and n I hope ? 

Sir Fehn, Yes, faith, Madam; I always waſh my 
kettle, before I put the meat in it. 

Lady Smart. Poh ! Sir Jobn, you have ſeen nine 
houſes ſince you eat laſt ; come, you have kept a cor- 
ner of your ſtomach for a piece of veniſon · paſty. 

Sir Jobn, Well, I'll try what 1 can do when it comes 
u 

8 Anfw.. Come, Sir John, you may go farther, 
and fare worſe, 

Miſs [to Neverout. J Pray, Mr Neverout, will you 
pleaſe to ſend me a piece of tongue ? 

. Newerout, By no means, a one tongue is e- 
nough fur a woman. 

Cel. Miſs, bere's a tongue that never told a lie. 

Miſs. That was, becauſe it could not ſpeak. Why, 
Colonel, I never told a lie in my life. 

Newercut, 1 appeal to all the company, whether that 
be not the greateſt lie that ever was told. 

Col [fo Newerout.] Pry'thee, Tom, ſend me the two 

legs, 
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legs, and rump, and liver of that pigeon; for, you 
muſt know, I love what no body elſe loves. 

Neverout. But what if any of the ladies ſhould long? 
Well, here take it, and the dl do you good with 


it. | 
Lady Anſw. Well; this eating and drinking takes 
away a body's ſtomach. 1 
Newerout. I am ſure I have loſt mine. 
Miſs. What l the bottom of it, I ſuppoſe. 
Newerout. No, really, Miſs ; I have quite loſt it. 
Miſs. I ſhould be very ſorry a poor body had found it. 
Laay Smart. But, Sir John, we hear you are married 
fince we ſaw you laſt: what ! you have ſtolen a wed- 
ding, it ſeems. . 
Sir John, Well; one can't do a fooliſh thing once 
in one's life, but one muſt hear of it a hundred times. 
Col. And pray, Sir John, how does your lady un- 
known ? 
Sir John. My wife's well, Colonel, and at your ſer- 
vice, in a civil way. Ha, ha. [He laughs, 
Miſs. Pray, Sir John, is your lady tall or ſhort ? 
o Jobn. Why, Mifs, I thank God, ſhe is a little 
evil. | 
Ld Sparkiſh, Come, give me a glaſs of claret.. 


Footman fills him a bumper. 


Ld Sparkiſh. Why do you fill ſo much? 
Newverout. My Lord, he fills as he loves you. 
Lady Smart. Miſs, ſhall I ſend you ſome cowcomber ? 
Miſi. Madam, I dare not touch it; for they ſay, 
cowcumbers are cold in the third degree. © 
Lady Smart. Mr Neverout, do you love. pudden ? 
Neverout. Madam, I'm like all fools, I love every 
thing that is good; but the proof of the pudden is in 
the eating. | 
Col. Sir John, I hear you are a great walker, when 
you are at home. * | 
Sir Fohn. No, faith, Colonel; I always love to walk 
with a horſe in my hand; but I have had deviliſk bad 
luck in borſe-fleſh of late. : 
Ld Smart. Why then, Sir John, you muſt kiſs a 
parſon's wife, | | * | 
| Dd 2 Lady 
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Lady Smart. They ſay, Sir John, that your lady 
has a great deal of wit. 

Sir Jobn. Madam, ſhe can make a pudden ; and has 
juſt wit enough to know her huſband s breeches from 
another man's. 

Ld Smart. My Lord Sparkiſh, I have ſome excellent 
1 will you pleaſe to taſte it. 
par lib. My Lord, T ſhould like it well enough, 
if j a were — ſo treacherous, 

Ld Smart. Pray, my Lord, how is it treacherous ? 

Ld Sparkih. Becauſe it ſmiles in my face, and cuts 

my throat. Here a loud laugh. 

Miß. Odd-ſo | Madam ; your knives are very ſharp, 
for I bave cut my finger. 

Lady Smert. I am ſorry for it ; pray, which finger ? 
(God bleſs the mark). 

Mis. Why, this finger ; no, "tis this: IT vow, I 
can't find which it is. 

Neverout. Ay; the fox had a wound, and he could 
not tell where, Sc. Bring ſome water to throw in ber 
face. 

Miß. Pray, Mr Neverout, did you ever draw a ſword 
in anger ? I warrant you would faint at the ſight of 
your own blood. - 

Lady Smart. Mr Neverout, ſhall I ſend you ſome veal? 

Newerout. No, Madam; I don't love it. 

Miſe Then pray for them that do. I deſire your La- 
dyſhip will ſend me a bit. - 

Lad Smart. Tom, my ſervice to you. 

Neverout. My Lord, this moment I did myſelf the 
honour to drink to your Lordſhip. 

Ld Smart. Why then, that's Hertfordſhire kindneſs. 

Newerout. Faith, my Lord, I — 1 myſelf; for l 
drunk twice together without thinkin 

La Spar kid. Why, then, Colonel, my humble ſer- 
vice to you. 


 Neverout. Pray, my Lord, don't make a bridge of 
my noſe. 

74 Sparkiſh. Well, a glaſs of this wine is as comfort- 
able as matrimony to an old woman. 

Col. Sir Jobn, I deſign one of theſe days to come, and 
beat up Foun — in Derbyſhire, 


Str 
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Sir Jobn. Faith, Colonel, come, and welcome ; and 
ſtay away, and heartily welcome; but you were born 
within the ſound of Bow bell, and don't care to ſtir ſo 


far from London. 
Mz. Pray, Colonel, ſend me ſome fritters. 


Colonel takes them out with his hand. 


Cal. Here, Miſs; they ſay, fingers were made before 
forks, and hands eee knives. 

Lady Smart. Methinks this pudden is too mueh boil'd.. 

Lady Anſev. Oh! Madam, they ſay, a pudden is poi- 
fon, when it is too much boil'd. 

Nevercut. Miſs, ſhall I. help you to a pigeon ?: here's 
a. pigeon ſo finely roaſted, it cries, Come eat me. 

Mis. No, Sir; I thank you. 

Newerout. Why then, you may chuſe. 

Miß. L have choſen already. 

Neverout. Well, you may bo worſe offer'd before you- 
are twice married. 


The Colonel fills Py plate of 1 | 
Ld Smart. Why, Colonel, you don't mean to eat all: 
that ſoupe. 
Col. O, my Lord, this is my fick diſh ; when I'm 
well, Fll have a bigger. 
Miſs. [#0 Col.] Sup, Simon; very good "FE 
Neverout: This ſeems to be a good pullet. 


Miſi. I warravt,, Mr Neverout knows what's goo 
for himſelf. 


Ld Sparkihh. Tom, I. ſhan't take your word for it; 
help me to a wing. 


Neverout tries to cut-off a wing, 
Neverout; Egad, I can't bit the. joint. 
Ld Sparkiſh. Why then, think of a cuckold. 
Neverout. Oh ! now I have nick'd it. 
| [Gives it to LA Sparkiſh.. 
Ld Sparkiſp. Why,. a man may cat this though his 
wife lay a · dying. 
Col. Pray, friend, give me a glaſs of ſmall beer if it 
be good. 
Ld Smart. Why, Colonel, they ſay there is no ſack 
D d. 3 | thing: 
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thing as good ſmall beer, good brown bread, or a good 


old woman. 

Lady Smart. [to Lady Anſw.)] Madam, I beg your La- 
dyſhip's pardon ; I did not ſee you when I was — 
that bit. 

Lady Auſww. Oh! Madam : after you is good manners. 

Lady Smart. Lord | here's a hair in the ſauce, 

£4 Sparkb. Then ſet the hounds after it. 
| _ Newerout, Pray, Colonel, help me however to ſome 

of that ſame ſauce. 

Cual. Come; I think you are more laue than pig · 

Ld Smart. Sir John, cheer up; my fervice to you. 
Well, what do you think of the world to come ? 

Sir Fobn. Truly, my Lord, I think of it as little as 
I-can, 

Lady Smart. [putting a ever on a ate] Here, take 
this ſkewer, and carry it down to the cook to dreſs it 
for her own dinner. 

Neverout. 1 beg your Ladyſhip' pardon 4 * this 
fmall beer is dead. 

Lady Smart. Why, then, let it be bury'd. 

Col. This is admirable black pudden : Miſs, ſhall I 
carve you ſome? I can juſt carve pudden, and that's 
all: Tam the worſt carver in the world; I ſhould ne- 
ver make a good chaplain. © | 

Miſs. No, thank ye, Colonel ; for they Gay, thoſe 
that eat black pudden will dream of the devil. 

Ed Smart. O, here comes the venifon-paſty : : here, 
take the ſoupe away. 

Ld Smart. | He cuts it up, and taſtes * e. 1 
»Sbuds, this veniſon i is muſty. 


Neverout eats a piece, and it burns bis mouth. 
Ld Smart. What's the matter, Tom! you have tears 
in your eyes, I think: what doſt cry for, man:! 
Nevercut. My Lord, I was juſt thinking of my poor 
grandmother ; ſhe died juſt this very day ſeven years. 


Miſs takes a bit, and burn: her mouth, 


; Newerout. And pray, Miſs, why do you cry too ? 
Miſs. Becauſe you were not hang'd the day your 
* died. Fra 
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Ld Smart. I'd have given forty pounds, Miſs, to have 
aid that. 

Col. Egad, I think the more I eat the hungrierI am. 

Ld Sparkiſh. Why, Colonel, they ſay one ſhoulder of 
mutton drives down another. 

Newerout. Egad, if I were to faſt for my | life, I would 
take a good breakfaſt in the morning, a good dinner at 
noon, and a good ſupper at night. 

Ld Spartiſb. My Lord, this veniſon is plagully pep- 
per d; your cook has a beavy hand. 

La Smart. My Lord, T hope you are pepper - proof: 
come, here's a health to the founders, 

Lady Smart. Ay ; and to the confounders too. 

Ld Smart. Lady Anſwerall, does not your Ladyſhip 
love veniſon ? 

Lady Anſw. No, my Lord, I can't endure it in my 
fight ; therefore pleaſe to lend me a good piece of meat 
and cruſt, 

Ld Sparkiſh. [drinks to Neverout. ] Come, Tom; not 
always to my friends, but once to you. _ 

Neverout. [drinks to Lady Smart.) Come, Madam ; 
here's a health to our friends, and hang the reſt of our 
kin. 

Lady Smart. [to Lady Anfew.)] Madam, will your La- 
dyſhip have any of this hare ? 

Lady Anſw. No, Madam; they fay * tis melancholy 
meat. 

Lady Smart. Then, Madam, ſhall I ſend you the 
brains? I beg your Ladyſhip's pardon ; for they ſay tis 
not good manners to offer brains. 

Lady Anſw., No, Madam; for perhaps it will * 
me hair-brain'd. 

Neverout, Miſs, I muſt tell you one thing.. 

Miſs. [with a olaſs i in ber hand. ] Hold your tonguez 
Mr Neverout ; don't ſpeak in my tip. 

Col. Well, he was an ingenious man that faſt found 
out eating and drinking. 

Ld Sparkiſh. Of all vittles drink digeſts the quickeſt : > 
give me a glaſs of wine. 

Neverout. My Lord, your wine is too ſtrong. 

Ld Smart. Ay, Tom ; ; as much as you-are too 8. 


* 
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Miſs. This almond pudden was pure good; but it is 
grown quite cold. 

Neverout. So much the better, Miſs ; cald- pudden 
will ſettle your love. 

Miſs. Pray, Mr Neverout, are you going to take a 

5 | 
n_. Why do you aſk, Mk ? 

Mi/s. Becauſe you have laid in ſo much beef. 

Sir John. You two have eat up the whole pudden be- 
twixt you. 

Mifs. Sir John, bere's a little bit left: will you pleaſe 
to have it! 
Sir John. No, thankee ; I don't love to make a fool 
of my mouth. 

w_ [calling to. the Butlir.] John, is your ſmall beer 
good! 

Batler. An pleaſe your Honour, my. Lord and Lady 
like it; I think it is good. 


Cu. Why then, John, d'ye ſee? if you are fare your 
ſmall bear! is good, ag mark ? then give me 2 of 
wine. | 


Colonel taſting the wine. 

ZA Smart. Sir John, how does your neighbour Ga- 
therall of the Peak? I hear be has lately made a pur- 
Sir John. Oh, Dick Gatherall knows how to butter 
bis bread av well 2s any. man in- Derbyſhire. 

Ld Smart. Why, he us'd to go very fine when he was 


here in town. 


Sis John. Ay; and it became him, as a frddle be». 
comes a ſow. 

Cel. Tknow his lady, and I think ſhe is a very. good 
woman. 

Sir Jobn. Faith, ſhe has more goodneſs in her little 
finger than he has in his whole body. 
Ld Smart, Well, Colonel, how do you like that 
wine ? 

4 This wine ſhould be eaten z: it is too good to be 
drunk. 
Ld Smart. Em __ glad you like it; and pray don't 
pare it. * 


Col. 


— 
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Cal. No, my Lord; I'l never ſtarve in a cook's ſhop. 

Ld Smart. And pray, Sir John, what do you ſay to 
my wine? ; 1 

Sir John. I'll take another glaſs firſt : ſecond though 
are beſt, 

Ld Sparkiſh. Pray, Lady Smart, you fit near that 
ham ; will you pleaſe to ſend me a bit ? | 

Lady Smart. With all my heart. [She ſends bim a 
piece.) Pray, my Lord, how do you like it ? 

Ld Sparkiſh. I think it is a limb of Lot's wife. [He 
eats it with muſiard.) Egad, my Lord, your muſtard is | 
very uncivil. | 

bon Smart. Why uncivil, my Lord! 

Ld Spartiſb. Becaule it takes me by the noſe, egad. 

Lady Smart. Mr Neverout, I find you are a very good 
carver. | 

Col. O Madam, that is no wonder; for you muſt 
know Tom Neverout carves o' Sundays. 


Neverout overturns the ſalt- cellar. 


Lady Smart. Mr Neverout, you have overturn'd the 
ſalt, and that's a fign of anger: I'm afraid Miſs and 
you will fall out. | 

Lady Anſw. No, no; throw a little of it into the 
fire, and all will be well. 

Neverout. Oh, Madam, the falling out of lovers, you 
know. A 

Mifs. Lovers) very mne! fall out with him ! I won- 
der when we were in. 

Sir John. For my part, I believe the young gentle- 
woman is his ſweetheart, there's ſo much fooling and 
fidling betwixt them, I'm ſure they ſay in our country, 
that ſhiddle come-ſh—'s the beginning of love. 

Miſs. 1. own I love Mr Neverout as the devil loves 
holy. water: I love him like pye, Fd rather the devil 
had him than I. | | 

Newerout, Miſs, Þ'll tell you one thing, 

Mi. Come, here's t'ye, to ſtop your mouth. 

Newereut. I'd rather you would ſtop it with a kiſs, 

Miſs. A kiſs! marry come up, my dirty couſin; are 
you no ſicker ? Lord ! I wonder what fool it was that 
firſt invented kiſſing ! 


— 


Neverout. 
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Newverout. Well, I'm very dry. 

722 if. Then you're the better to burn, and the work 
to 

120 Anſw. God bleſs you, Colonel; you bave a 

d ſtroke with you. 

Col. O Madam, formerly I could eat all, but now I 
leave nothing: I eat but one meal a-day. 

| Miſs. What! I ſuppoſe, Colonel, that is from mor- 
ning till night. 

Newerout, Faith, Miß ; and well was his wont. 

Ld Smart. Pray, Lady Anſwerall, taſte this bit of 
veniſon, 

Lady Anſw. 1 hops: your Lordſhip will ſet me a good 
example. 

I Smart. Here's a glaſs of cyder fill'd : Miſs, you 
muſt drink it. 

Miſ;. Indeed, my Lord, I can't. 

Newerout. Come, Miſs ; better belly burſt, than good 
liquor be loſt. 

Miſs. Piſh ! well, in life there was never any thing 
ſo tealing ; I had rather ſhed it in my ſhoes. I wiſh it 
were in your guts, for my ſhare. 

Ld Smart. Mr Neyergut, you han't pe my cyder 

et. 
b Neverout. No, my Lord; I bate bien juſt eating 
ſoupe ; and they lay, if one drinks with one's porridge, 
one will cough in one's grave. 

Ld Smart, Come, take Mifs's glaſs, ſhe wiſh'd it was 
in your guts; let her have her wiſh for once: ladies 
can't abide to have their inclinations croſs d. 

Lady Smart. [to Sir John.) I think, Sir John, you 
have not taſted the veniſon yet. 

Sir Zobn. I ſeldom eat it, Madam; however, pleaſe 
to ſend me a little of the cruſt. 

IA Spariib. Why, Sir John, you had as good eat the 
devil, as 5 the broth he is boil'd in. 

Col. Well, this eating and drinking takes away a bo- 
dy's ſtomach, as Lady Anſwerall ſays. 

Neverout. | have dined as well as my Lord Mayor. 

Mi. 1 thought I could have eaten this wing of a 
chicken ; but my eye's bigger than 7 belly. 
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Ld Smart. Indeed, Lady Anſwerall, you have eaten 
nothing. | | 

Lady Anfw. Pray, my Lord, ſee all the bones on my 
plate: they ſay, a carpenter's known by his chips, 

Newerout. Miſs, will you reach me that glaſs of jelly ? 

Miß. [| giving it to him. ] You ſee, tis but aſk and 
have. | 

Neverout. Miſs, I would have a bigger glaſs. 

Miſi. What ? you don't know your own mind; you 
are neither well, full, nor faſting; I think that is e- 
nough. | ; 

Newerout. Ay, one of the enoughs; I am ſure it is 
little enough. 

Miſs. Les; but you know ſweet things are bad for 
the teeth. 

Newerout, [to Lady Anſw.) Madam, I don't like that 
part of the veal you ſent me. 

Lady Anſw, Well, Mr Neverout, I find you are a true 
Engliſhman ; you never know when you are well. 

Col. Well, I have made my whole dinner of beef. 

Lady Anſw. Why, Colonel, a bellyfull's a bellyfull, 
if it be but of wheat-ſtraw. 

Col. Well, after all, kitchen-phyſic is the beſt phyſic. 


Lady Smart. And the beſt doctors in the world are 


Doctor Diet, Doctor Quiet, and Doctor Merryman. 
4 Ld Spar tiſb. What do you think of a little houſe well 

I'd ? | 

Sir Jobn. And a little land well till'd ? 

Col. Ay; and a little wife well will'd ? 

Neverout. My Lady Smart, pray help me to ſome 
the breaſt of that gooſe. 

Ld Smart. Tom, I have heard that gooſe upon gooſe 
is falſe heraldry. 

Miſs. What ! will you never have done ſtuffing ? 

Ld Smart. This gooſe is quite raw: well, God ſends 
meat, but the devil ſends cooks. | 

Neverout, Miſs, can you tell which is the gander, 
the white gooſe or the grey gooſe ? 

Miſs. They fay, a fool will aſk more queſtions than 
the wiſeſt body can anſwer. 

Col. Indeed, Miſs, Tom Neverout has poſed you. 

Miſs. Why, Colonel, every dog has his day A. I 

; believe 


| 
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believe I ſhall never ſee a gooſe again without thinking 
on Mr Neverout. 


Ld Smart. Well ſaid, Miſs ; faith, girl, thou haſt 


| brought thyſelf off cleverly, Tom, what ſay you to 


that! 


Col. Faith, Tom is nonplus'd; he looks plaguily down 
in the mouth. 


Miſs. Why, my Lord, you ſee bel is the provokingeſt 
creature in life ; I believe there is not ſuch another i in 


| the varſal world. 


Lady Anſfw. Oh, Miſs ! the world's a wide place. 

Neverout. Well, Miſs, I'll give you leave to call me 
any thing, if you don't call me ſpade, 

Ld Smart. Well, but after all, Tom, can you tell me 
what's Latin for a gooſe ? 

Newerout. O my Lord, I know that; why, brandy is 


Latin for a gooſe, and face is Latin for a candle. 


Mi. Is that manners, to ſhew your learning before 
ladies ? Methinks you are grown very briſk of a ſudden; 
I think the man's glad he's alive. 

Sir Jobn. The devil take your wit, if this be wit ; 
for it ſpoils company. Pray, Mr Butler, brink me a 
dram after my gooſe ; tis very good for the whole- 
ſomes, 

Ld Smart. Come, bring me the loaf; I ſometimes 
love to cut my own bread. 


Miſi. 1 ſuppoſe, my Lord, you lay loogeſ a · bed to · 


day. 


Ld Smart. Miſs, if I had ſaid fo, I ſhould have told a 
fib ; I warrant you lay a-bed till the cows came home ; 
but, Miſs, ſhall I cut you a little cruſt now my hand is 
in ? 

Miſs. If you pleaſe, my Lord, a bit of under- cruſt. 

Neverout. [whiſpering Miſs.] 1 fn you love to lie un- 


Mi iſs. [aloud, puſbing bim from ber.] What does the 


man mean l Sir, I don't underſtand you at all *. 
Newerout, Come, all quarrels laid afide : here, MiG, 


may you live a thouſand years. [He drinks to her. 


* Mits diſcovers her underſtanding by the manner in which ſhe 
denies it; an inconliſtency fo common, that it deſerves a note. Sec 
P. 288. ' Hawkef. 
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Miſs. Pray, Sir, don't {tint me. i 

Ld Smart. Sir John, will you taſte my October? I 
think it is very good; but I believe not equal to yours 
in Derbyſhire. 

Sir Jobn. My Lord, 1 beg your pardon ; but they 
fay, the devil made aſkers. 

Ld Smart. [to the Butler.) Here, bring up the great 
tankard full of October for Sir John. 

Col. [drinking to Mis.) Miſs, your health; may you 


live all the days of your life. 


Lady Anſw, Well, Miſs, you'll certainly be ſoon mar- 
ried ; here's two bachelors drinking to you at once. 

Lady Smart. Indeed, Miſs, I believe you were wrapft 
in your mother's ſmock, * are ſo well belored. 

M5. Where's my knife! ſure I han't eaten it : Oh, 
here it is. 


Sir John. No, Mis ; but your maidenhead hangs in 
your light. 

Miſs. Pray, Sir Tohn, is that a Derbyſhire compli- 
ment? Here, Mr Neverout, will you take this piece of 
rabbit that you bid me carve for you ? 

Newverout. I don't know. 

Miſs. Why, take it, or let it alone. 

Newerout, I will. | 

Miſi. What will you? 

Neverout. Why, I'll take it, or let it alone. 

Mis. You are a provoking creature. 

Sir Jobn. Calling with a glaſs of wine in his band.] 1 
remember a farmer in our country 

Ld Smart. (interrupting him. J Pray, Sir John, did 
you ever hear of Parſon Palmer ? 

Sir Fobn. No, my Lord; what of him ? 

Ld Smart. Why he uſed to preach over his liquor. 

Sir Jobn. I beg your Lordihip's pardon; here's your 
Lordſhip's health: III drink it up if it were a mile to 
the bottom. 

: Ley Smart. Mr Neverout, have you been at the new 
N 

Neverout. Yes, Madam, I went the firſt night. 

Lady Smart. Well, and how did it take ? 

Neverout. Why, Madam, the poet is damn'd, 
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Sir Jebn, God forgive you! that's very uucharitable: : 
you ought not to judge ſo raſhly of any Chriſtian. 

Newerout. [whiſpers Lady Smart.} Was ever ſuch a 
dunce? How well he knows the town ! See how he 
ſtares like a ſtuck-pig ! Well, but, Sir John, are you ac- 
quainted with any of our fine ladies yet ? any of our 
famous toaſts ! | 
Sir Jobn. No; damn your fire-ſhips, I have a wife of 
my OWN. 

Lady Smart. Pray, my Lady Anſwerall, how — you 
like theſe preſerv'd oranges ? 

Lady Anſw. Indeed, Madam, the only fault I find i is, 
that they are too good. 

Lady Smart. O Madam; I have heard em ſay, that 
too good is ſtark naught. 


Miſs drinking part of a glaſs vine. 
Neverout. Pray, let me drink your ſnuff. 
Miſi. No, indeed, you ſhan't drink after me; for 

you'll know my thoughts. | 
Neverout. I know them already; you are thinking of 
a good huſband. ,. I can tell your meaning by 
your mumping. 
Lady Smart. Pray, my Lord, did not you order the 
butler to bring up a tankard of our October to Sir John? 
I believe they ſtay to brew it. 


The Butler brings up the tankard to 91 John. 


Sir Jobn. Won't your Lordſhip pleaſe to drink firſt ? 
Lad Smart. No, Sir John; tis in a very good hand ; ; 
I'll pledge you. 

Gol. [to Lord Smart.) My Lord, I love October as 
well as Sir John ; and I hope you won't make fiſh of 
one, and fleſh of another. 

Ld Smart. Colonel, you 're heartily welcome. Come, 
. Sir John, take it by word of mouth, and then give it 
the Colonel. 


1 


Sir John arinks. 
Ld Smart. Well, Sir er how do you like it ? 


Sir Jobn. Not as well as my own in Derbyhire ; tis 
plaguy ſmall, | 


Lady 


* 
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Lady Smart. I never taſte malt liquor; but they ſay 
'tis well hopt. | | 

Sir John. Hopt ! why, if it had hopp'd a little fur- 
ther, it would have hopp'd into the river. O, my 
Lord, my ale is meat, drink, and cloth ; it will make 
a cat ſpeak, and a wiſe man dumb. 

Lady Smart. I was told, ours was very ſtrong. 

Sir John. Ay, Madam, ſtrong of the water ; I believe 
the brewer forgot the malt, or the river was too near 
him. Faith, it is mere whip-belly-vengeance ; he that 
drinks moſt has the worſt ſhare. 

Col. I believe, Sir John, ale is as plenty as water at 
your houſe. | | 'F 

Sir John. Why, faith, at Chriſtmas we have many 
comers and goers; and they muſt not be fent away 
without a cup of Chriſtmas ale, for fear they ſhould 
p—s bebind the door, 

Lady Smart. 1 hear Sir John has the niceſt garden in 
England; they fay, tis kept ſa clean, that you can't 
find a place where to ſpit. | 

Sir John. O Madam; you are pleaſed to ſay fo. 

Lady Smart. But, Sir John, your ale is terrible ftrong 
and heady in Derbyſhire, and will ſoon make one drunk 
and ſick ; what do you then? 

Sir John. Why, indeed, it is apt to fox one; but our 
way is, to take a hare of the ſame dog next morning. 
] take a new- laid egg for breakfaſt ; and faith, one 
ſhould drink as much after an egg as after an ox. 

Ld Smart. Tom Neverout, will you taſte a glaſs of 
Ofober ? a SOS: 

Newerout. No, faith, my Lord ; I like your wine, 
and I won't put a churl upon a gentleman ; your Ho- 
nour's claret is good enough for me. | 

Lady Smart. What ! is this pigeon left for manners? 
Colonel, ſhall I fend you the legs and rump ? . 

Col. Madam, I could not eat a bit more, if the houſe 

was full. | . 
I Smart. [carving a partridge.] Well; one may ride 
to Rumford upon this knife, it is fo blunt. 
| Lady Anſw, My Lord, I beg your pardon ; but they 
ſay, an ill workman never had good tools. | 
La Smart, Will your Lordſhip have a wing of it ? 
Ee 2 . 
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Ld Sparkiſh. No, my Lord; I love the wing of an ox 
a great deal better. 

Ld Smart. Tm always coli after eating, | 

C My Lord, they fay, that's a ſign of long life. 

Ed Smart, Ay; ; I believe I ſhall live till all my friends 
are weary of me. 


Cal. Pray, does any body here hate cheeſe ? . would 
be glad of a bit. 

Smart. An odd kind of fellow dined with me t'o- 
ther day; and when the cheeſe came upon the table, be 
pretended to faint ; fo ſomebody faid, Pray take away 
the _— No, faid I; pray, take away the fool: ſaid 
I we 


Here a loud and large | 


Col. Faith, my Lord, you ſerv'd the coxcomb right 
enough ; and r I wiſh we bad, a bit of your: 
Lordſhip's Oxfordfhire cheeſe. 

Lt Smart. Come, hang ſaving; bring us up a half- 
p'orth of cheeſe, | 


2 Anſw. They 4, .cheeſe digeſts every thing but 
it 


A footman FOR a great wwhole-cheeſs. 
Ld Sparkifh. Ay; this would look handſome, if any 
body ſhould come in, | 
St John. Well; I'm weily broften, as they ſayn in 
Lancaſhire. 
Lady Smart. O! Sir John; I wou'd J had ſomething 
to broſt you withal. 
Ld Smart. Come, they ſay, tis merry in the hall 
when beards wag all. | 
Lady Smart. Miſs, ſhall I help you to-ſome cheeſe, or 
will you carve for yourſelf? 
Newerout. PI bold hfty . N won t cut the 
cheeſe. 
Miſs. Pray, ho fo, Mr les 
Nevwerout, Oh, there is a reaſon, and you know | it well 
enough. 
Miſi. I can't for ih lik underſtand what the gentle- 
man means. e e eee 
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Ld Smart, Pray, Tom, change the diſcourſe: in troth 


you are too bad. 
Cel. [whiſpers Neverout.] Smoke Miſs ; faith, you have 
made her fret like gum taffety. . | 

Lady Smart. Well, but, Mifs, (bold your tongue, Mr 
Neverout), ſhall I cut you a piece of cheeſe ? 


Miſs. No, really, Madam; I have dined this half 


hour | 
Lady Smart. What! quick at meat, quick at work, 


Sir John nods. _ 
Ld Smart. What! are you fleepy, Sir John? do you 
ſleep after dinner ? | 
Sir John. Yes, faith ; I ſometimes take a nap aſter my 


pipe“ ; for when the belly is full, the bones would be 
at reſt. : 


Lady Smart. Come, Colonel; help yourſelf, and your 
friends will love you the better. [To Lady Anſw.] Ma- 
dam, your Ladyſhip eats nothing. 

Lady Anſw. Lord, Madam, I have fed like a farmer; 
I ſhall grow as fat as a porpoiſe; I ſwear, my jaws are 
weary of chewing. | 

Col. I have a mind to eat a piece of that ſturgeon, 
but fear it will make me ſick. 


Newerout. A rare ſoldier indeed! let it alone, and I 
warrant it won't hurt you. 


Col. Well; it wou'd vex a dog to ſee a pudden creep. 


Sir John rijes. 
Ld Smart. Sir Jobn, what are you doing? 
Sir Fobn. Swolks, I muſt be going, by't Lady; I have 
earneſt buſineſs; I muſt do as the beggars do, go away 
when I have got enough. 


It may be obſerved in this paſſage, and many othe:s, that the 
author pave himſelf no trouble to render the drama of this piece per- 
fe. Sir John is here ſuppoſed to have ſmeted, and the lady is im- 
mediately afterwards preſſed to eat. His principal view was to ſtring 
all the phraſes that arc uttered by rote one upon another, without the 
aſſiſtance of any other |-nyuape to introduce or correct them The 
drama theretore muſt be cgarded merely as a vehicle; and whoever 
conſiders the diffcut cf that which is effe ted, wil ſcarce be ſo un- 
reaſonable as to cn for not eficfting more. Hawkeſ: 
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- Ld Smart. Well; but ſtay till this bottle's out; you 
know, the man was hang'd that left his liquor behind 


bim; and beſides, a cup in the pate is a mile in the gate; 


and a ſpur in the head is worth two in the heel. 

Sir John. Come then; one brimmer to all your 
healths. [The footman gives bim à glaſs half full.) Pray, 
friend, what was the reſt of this glaſs made for? an 
inch at the top, friend, is. worth two at the bottom. 
[He gets a brimmer, and drinks it f.] Well, there's no 
deceit in a brimmer, and there's no falſe Latin in this ; 
your wine is excellent good; fo I thank you for the 


next, for I am ſure of this. Madam, has your Ladyſhip 


any commands in Derbyſhire ? I muſt go fifteen miles to- 
nipht. 2 

0 — Smart. None, Sir John, but to take care of your- 
felf; and my moſt humble ſervice to your lady un- 
known. x | 
Sir Jabu. Well, Madam, .I can but love and thank 
ou. 2 
, Lady Smart. Here, bring water to waſh ; though real- 
ly, you have all eaten ſo little, that you have not need 
to-waſh your mouths. | 
Id Smart. But, pr'ythee,:Sir John, ſtay a while longer. 
Sir Fobn. No, my Lord; I am to ſmoke a pipe with 
2 friend before 1 leave the toon. 

Col. Why, Sir John, had not you better ſet out to- 
morrow ?. | 845 / 

Sir John. Colonel, you forgot to morrow is Sunday. 

Col. Now I always love to begin a journey on Sun- 
days, becauſe I ſhall have the prayers of the church, to 
preſerve all that travel by land, or by water. 

Sir Fohn. Well, Colonel; thou art a mad fellow to 
make a prieſt of. | | 

Newerout. Fie, Sir John, do you take tobacco? How 
can you make a chimney of your mouth ? 

Sir John. [to Newerout ] What! you don't ſmoke ; l 
warrant you, but you ſmock. (Ladies, I beg your par- 
don). Colonel, do you never ſmoke ? 

Col. No. Sir John; but 1 take a pipe ſometimes. 

Sir Jobn. I faith, one of your finical London blades 
dined with me laſt year in Derbyſhire ; fo, after dinner, 
I took a pipe; fo my gentleman turn'd away his bead: 


$ 
, 
, 
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fo, ſaid I, What, Sir, do you never ſmoke ? ſo he anſwer- 
ed as you do, Colonel, No, but I ſometimes take a pipe : 
ſo he took a pipe in his hand, and fiddled with it till he 
broke it: ſo, ſaid I, Pray, Sir, can you make a pipe! fo 
he ſaid, No: fo, ſaid I, Why then, Sir, if you can't 


make a pipe, you ſhould not break a pipe: fo we all 


laugh'd. 
Smart. Well: but, Sir John, they ſay, that the 
corruption of pipes is the generation of ſtoppers. 

Sir Jobn. Colonel, I hear you go ſometimes to Der- 
byſhire ; I wiſh you would come and foul a plate with 
me. 

Col. 1 hope you will give me a ſoldier's bottle. 

Sir John. Come, and try. Mr Neverout, you are a 
town-wit ;z can you tell me what kind of herb is to- 
bacco ? , | pes 

Newerout. Why, an Indian herb, Sir John. 


Sir Jobn. No, tis a pot-berb ; and fo here's t'ye in 


a pot of my Lord's October. | 
Lady Smart. I hear, Sir John, ſince you are married, 

you have foreſwore the town. 

Sir Jobn. No, Madam ; I never foreſwore any thing 
but the building of churches, 

Lady Smart. Well; but, Sir John, when may we 
hope to ſee you again in London? : 

Sir Jobn. Why, Madam, not till the ducks have eat 
up the dirt, as the children ſay. | 

Newerout. Come, Sir John: I foreſee it will rain 
terribly. | 

Ld Smart. Come, Sir John, do nothing raſhly ; let 
us drink firſt, ZE 

Ld Sparkiſh. I know Sir John will go, though he was 
fure it would rain cats and dogs: but, pray, ſtay, Sir 
John; you'll be time enough to ga to bed by candles 
light. a 

yp 4" Smart. Why, Sir John, if you muſt needs go; 

while you ſtay, make uſe of your time: here's my ſer- 
vice to you, a health to our friends in Derbyſhire : 
come, fit down; let us put off the evil hour as long 
as we can, | | 

Sir Jobn. Faith, I could nat drink a drop more, if 
the bauſe was full. f 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cal. Why; Sir John, you uſed to love a glaſs of good 


wine in former times. ; 
Sir Faba. Why, ſo I do till, Colonel; but a man 
may love his houſe very well, without riding on the 
ridge; beſides, I muſt be with my wife on Tueſday, or 
there will be the devil and all to pay. 
Col. Well, if you go to-day, I wiſh you may be wet 
to the ſkin. $5 
Sir Jobn. Ay, but they ſay the prayers of the wic 
ked won't prevail. | ; 


Sir John takes rave, and goes away. 


Ld Smart. Well, Miſs, how do-you like Sir John ? 

Mi. Why, I think, he's a little upon the filly, or 
ſo: I believe he has not all the wit in the world: but 
I don't pretend to be a judge. - 

Neverout. Faith, I believe, he was bred at Hog's 
Norton, where the pigs play upon the organs. 

Ld Sparkiſe. Why, Tom, I thought you and he were 
hand and glove. 

Newverout. Faith, he ſhall have a clean threſhold for 
me ; I never darkened his door in my life, neither in 
town or country; but he's a queer old duke, by my 
conſcience; and yet, after all, I take him to be more 
knave than fool. [11 

Smart. Well, come; a man's a man, if he has 
but a noſe on his face. 

Col. I was once with him and ſome other company 
over a bottle; and, egad, he fell aſleep, and ſnor'd 
ſo hard, that we thought be was driving his hogs to 
market. y 
 Newerout. Why, what, you can bave no more of a 
cat than her ſkin ; you can't make a filk purfe out of 


a fow's ear. 


Ld Spartiſb. Well, ſince he's gone, the devil go with 
him and fixpence; and there's money and company 
too. | 

Newerout. Faith, he's a true country-put, Pray, 


Miſs, let me aſk you a queſtion. 


Miſs. Well; but don't aſk queſtions with a dirty 


face. I warrant what you bave to ſay will keep cold. 


— 
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Cal. Come, my Lord, againſt you are Glpoled ; 


here's to all that love and honour you. | 
Ld Sparkiſh. Ay, that was always Dick Nimble' $ 

health, Pm ſure you Know he's dead. | 

Col. Dead! wah my Lord, you love to be a me. 
ſenger of ill news: I'm heartily forry ; but, my Lord, 
we muſt all die. TV 

Neverout. I knew him very well: but, pray, how 
came to die ? 

Miſi. There's a queſtion! you talk like a poticary : 
why, becauſe he could live no longer. 

Newerout. Well; reſt his ſoul : we muſt live by the 
living, and not by the dead. | 

Ld Spartiſb. You know, his houſs was burnt down 
to the ground. 

Cal. Les; it was in the news. Why, fire and water 
are good ſervants, but they are very bad maſters, 

Lady Smart. Here, take away, and ſet down a bottle 
of Burgundy. Ladies, you'll ſtay and drink a glals of 
wine before you go to your tea. 


All taken away, and the wine ſet daun, &c. 
Miſs gives Neverout a ſmart pinch. 
Neuerout. Lord, Mis, what d'ye mean! ? D'ye think 


I have no feeling? 

Miſi. Vn forc'd to pinch ; for the times are hard. 

Newerout. [giving Miſi a "pinch. 1 Take that, Miſs ; 
what's ſauce for a gooſe, is ſauce for a gander. 

Miſs. [ ſcreaming. ] Well, Mr Neverout, if I live, that 
ſhall neither go to heaven nor hell with you. 

Newerout, [takes Miſs by the hand.) Come, Miſs, let 
us lay all quarrels aſide, and be friends. 

Mifi. Don't be fo teafing : you plague a body ſo! 
can't you keep your filthy hands ta yourſelf ? 


Neverout. Pray, Miſs where did you get that pick- 
tooth caſe ? 


Miſs. 1 came honeſtly by it. 

Newereut. I'm fare it was mine, for I loſt juſt ſuch a 
one ; nay, I don't tell you a lie. 

Mig. No; if you lie, it is much. 

Nevereut. Well; I'm fore tis mine. 


Miſe. 
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. Mi ifs, What ! you thipk every thing is yours, but a 
little the King has. 

' Newerout. Colonel, you have ſeen my fine pick- tooth 
caſe ; don't you think this is the very ſame ? 

Cal. Indeed, Miſs, it is very like it. 

Miſs. Ay; what he ſays, you'll ſwear. 

Newerout. Well; but I'll prove it to be mine. 

Miſs. Ay; do if: you can. | 

Newerout, . what's e is mine, and what's 
mine is my own. 


Miſi. Well, run on till you're weary ; no body holds 


you. 


Neverout gapes. 


, What, Mr Neverout, do you gape for prefer- 
ment ? - 

Newerout. Faith, I may gape long enough before it 
falls into my mouth. 
| Lady Smart. Mr Neverout, my Lord and I intend to 
beat up your quarters one of theſe n I hear you 
live high. 

Newerout. Yes, faith, Madam; 1 live high, and lodge 
in a garret. 

Col. But, Miss, I forgot to tell you, chat Mr Ne- 
verout got the deviliſheſt fall in the park to-day. 

Mf. J bope he did not hurt the ground : but how 
was it, Mr Neverout? 1 wiſh I had been there to 


| hugh: 


everout, Why, Madam, it was a place where a 
cuckold had been buried, and one of his horns ſticking 
out, I happened to ſtumble againſt it; that was all. 

Lady Smart. Ladies, let us leave the gentlemen to 
themſelves ; ; I think it is time to go to our tea. 
Anſw. and Miſs. My Lords and Gentlemen, 
your moſt humble ſervant. , 
* Ld Smart. Well, Ladies, we'll wait on you an hour 
ence. 


The gentlemen alone. 


. Id Smart. Come, John, bring us a freſh bottle. 
Cel. Ay, my Lord; and pray, let him carry off the 


l the empty bottle. 
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Lu Sparkis. Mr Neverout, pray is not that nous 
full? 

Neverout. Les, my Lord; full of emptineſs. 

— Smart. And, dye hear, John, bring clean 
glaſſes. 

Col. I'll keep mine; for I think, the wine is the * 
liquor to waſh glaſſes i in, 


DIALOG UE . 
The ladies at their tea. 


Lady Smart. Ell, Ladies; now let us have 2 

cup of diſcourſe to ourſelves, 

Lady Anf. What do you think of your friend Sir 
John Spendall ? | 

Lady. Smart, Why, Madam, tis happy for him that 
his father was born before him. 

3 3 They ſay, he makes a very ill huſband to my 
ady. 

Lawy Anſew, But he muſt be allow'd to be the fond- 
eſt father in the world. 

Lady Smart. Ay, Madam, that's true; for they ſay, 
the devil is kind to his own. 

Miſs. I am told, my Lady manages him to admira- 
tion, 

Lady Smart. That I believe; for ſhe's as cunning as 
a dead pig, but not half fo honeſt. 

Lady Anſw. They ſay, ſhe's quite a ſtranger to all 
his gallantries. 

Lady Smart. Not at all; but you know, there's none 
fo blind as they that won't ſee, 

Miſs. O Madam, I am told ſhe watches him as a 
cat would watch a mouſe. 

Lady Anſw, Well, if ſhe ben't foully belied, ſhe pays 
him in his own coin. 

Lady Smart. Madam, I fancy I know your thoughts 
as well as if I were within you. 

Lady Anſw. Madam, I was t'other day in company 
with Mrs Clatter ; I find ſhe gives herſelf airs of being 
acquainted with your Ladyſhip. 

| Miſs. 
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Miſs. Oh, the hideous creature! did you obſerve 
her nails? they were long enough to ſcratch her gran - 
num out of her grave. THY 

LadySmazt. Well, ſhe and Tom Goſling were bang - 
ing compliments backwards and forwards: it look d 
like two aſſes ſcrubbing one another. 

Miſi. Ay, claw me, and I'll claw you: but, pray, 
Madam, who were the company? 

Lady Smart, Why, there was all the world, and his 
wife ; there was Mrs Clatter, Lady Singular, the Coun- 
teſs of Talkham, (I ſhould have named her firſt), Tom 
Goſling, and ſome othets, whom I have forgot. 

Lady Anſw. I think the Counteſs is very ſickly. 

Lady Smart. Yes, Madam, ſhe'll never ſcratch a grey 
head, I promiſe her. 1 1 

Mit. And, pray, what was your converſation? 
Laa Smart. Why, Mrs Clatter had all the talk to 

herſelf, and was perpetually complaining of her misfor- 
tunes. — 

Lady Anſw. She brought her huſband ten thouſand 

unds ; ſhe has a town-houſe and a country-houſe: 
would the woman bave her a——hung with points? 

Lady Smart. She would fain be at the top of the 
houſe before the ſtairs are built. . ; 

Miſs. Well, compariſons are odious ; but ſhe's as like 
ber huſband as if ſhe were ſpit out of his mouth; 
as like as one egg is to another: pray, how was ſhe 
drelt ? | 180 

Lady Smart. Why, ſhe was as fine as fi'pence ; but, 
truly, 1 thought there was more coſt than worſhip. 

Lady Anſw. I don't know her huſband; pray, what 
is he ? 1 2 , 

Lady Smart, Why, he's a counſellor of the law; you 
muſt know he eame to us as drunk as David's ſow. 

Miſs. What kind of creature is he? la | 

Lady Smart. You muſt know, the man and his wife 
are coupled like rabbits, a fat and a clean; he's as fat 
as a porpus, and ſhe's one of Pharaoh's lean kine. The 
ladies and Tom Goſling were propoſing a party at 
quadrille; but he refus d to make one. Damn your 
cards, ſaid he, they are the devil's books. 50 

a 133 Lacy 
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Lady Anſw. A dull, unmannerly brute ! Well, God 


ſend him more wit, and me more money. 

Mi/ſs. Lord | Madam, I would not keep ſoch com- 
pany for the world. 

Lady Smart. O Miſs, tis nothing when you are uſed 
to it; ” beſides, you know, for want of company, wel- 
come trumpery. 

Miſs. Did your Ladyſhip play? 

Lady Smart. Yes, and won; fo I came off with fid- 
ler's fare, meat, drink, and money. 

Lady Anſw. Ay; what ſays Pluck? 

Miſs. Well, my elbow itches; I ſhall chokes bed- 
fellows. 

Lady Smart. And my right hand itches ; I ſhall re- 
ceive money. 

Lady Anſw, And my right eye itches ; I fhall cry. 

Lady Smart Miſs, I hear your friend Miſtreſs Giddy 
has by wagon Dick Shuttle : pray, has ſhe got another 
lover! 

Miſs. I hear of none. 

Lady Smart. Why, the fellow” s rich; and I think 
ſhe was a fool to threw out her dirty water before ſhe 
got clean. 

Lady 5nſw. Miſs, that's a very handſome gown of 
yours, and finely made ; very genteel. 

Miſs. I am glad your Ladyſhip likes it. 

Lady Anſw. Your lover will be in raptures ; it be- 
comes you admirably. | 

Miſs. Ay; I aſſure you I won't take it as I Va 
done ; if this won't feich him, the devil fetch him, 
fy: #7; 

Lady Smart [to Lady Anſw.] Pray, Madam, when 
_ did you ſee Sir Peter Muckworm ? + 

Lady Anſfw. Not this fortnight ; 1 hear he's laid up 
with the gout, 

Lady Smart. What does he do 971 it! 

Lady Anſu 1 hear he's weary of doctoring it, and 
now makes uſe of nothing but patience and flannel. 

Miſs. Pray, how does he and my Lady agree? 

Lazy Anfw, You Row he loves ber as the devil loves 
holy water. 
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Mi. They ay, ſhe plays deep with ſharpers, that 


cheat her of her money. 

Lady Anſiu. Upon my word they muſt riſe early that 
would cheat her of her money; Sharp' s the word with 
her: diamonds cut diamonds. 

Mii. Well, but J was aſſur'd from a good hand that 
ſhe loſt at one ſitting to the tune of a hundred guineas: 
make money of that. 

Lach Smart, Well, but do you hear that Mrs Plump i is 
brought to bed at laſt ? 

Miſs. And pray, what has God ſent her ? 

Lady Smart. Why, gueſs if you can. 

Miſs. A boy, I ſuppoſe. 

Lady Smart. No, you are out t 3 gueſs again. 

Miſs. A girl, then. 


Lady Smart. Lou are hit it; I believe you are a 
witch. 
Miſs. O Madam, the gentlemen ſay all fine ladies 
are witches; but I pretend to no ſuch thing. 

Lady Anſiv. Well, ſhe had good luck to draw Tom 
Uluwp into wedlock ; ſhe ris' with her a — upwards. 

Miß. Fie, Madam what do you mean ? 

Lady Smart. Arie 'tis nothing what we fay among 
ourſelves, 


Miſs. Ay, Madam ; but they ſay wedges have eyes, 
and walls have ears. | 

Laay Anſw: Well, Miſs, 1 can't help it; you know 
I'm old tell-truth ; I love to call a ſpade a ſpade. 

Lady Smart, [mifakes the tea tongs for the ſpaon.] 

What ! I thipk my wits are a wool-gathering to-day. 

Miſs. Why, Madam, there was but a right and a 
wropg. :  G. 

Lady Smart. Mitz I hear that you and Lady Coupler 
are as great as cupgnd can. 

Lady Anſw. Ay, Wh, as pat as s the devil and the 
Earl of Kent. 

. Lady Smart. Nay, I am told you meet together with 
as much love as there is between the old cow and the 
hay ſtack. 


+ Miſs, I own 1 love her very well ; but there's dif- 
ference betwixt ſtaring and ſtark mad. 


Lady Smart. They lay ſhe begins to grow fat. 
Miſe, 
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Miſs. Fat ! ay, fat, as a hen in the forehead. 

Lady Smart. Indeed, Lady Anſwerall, (pray forgive 
me), I think your Ladyſhip looks thinner then when I 
faw you laſt, 

Miſs. Indeed, Madam, I think not; but your Lady- 
ſhip is one of Job's comforters. 

Lady Anſw; Well, no matter how I look; L am 
bought and fold ; but really, Miſs, you are ſo very ob - 
liging, .that 1 with 1 were a handſome young lord tor 
your ſake. 

Miſs. O Madam, your love's a million. | 

Lady Smart. | to Lady Anfav.) Madam, will your La- 
dyſhip let me wait on you to the play to-morrow. - 

Lady Anſw,, Madam, it becomes me to wait on your 
Ladyſhip. 


Mile What, then, I'm turn'd out for a wrangler. 


The gentlemen come in to the ladies to drixk tea, 


Miſs. Mr Neverout, we wanted you ſadly; you are 
always out of the way when you ſhou'd be hang'd. 

Neverout. You wanted me ! pray, Miſs, how do you 
look when you lie. 

Miſs. Better than you when you cry. Manners in- 
deed ! I find you mend like ſour ale in ſummer. 

Newernut. I beg your pardon, Miſs ; 1 ua meant 
when you lie alone. 


M:/s. That's well turn'd ; one an more would have 
turn'd you down ſtairs. 


Neverout. Come, Miſs, be kind for once, and order 
me a diſh of coffee. 

Miſs. Pray, go yourſelf ; let us wear out the oldeſt : 
beſides, I can't go, for I have a bone in my leg. 

Col. They ſay, a woman need _ Von on her apron- 
ſtring to find an excuſe. 

Neverout, Why, Miſs, you 110 grown fo peeviſh, a 
dog would not live with you. 

Miſs. Mr Neverout, I beg your 0806 no of- 
fence, I hope : but truly in a little time you intend to 
make the Colonel as bad as yourſelf ; and that's as bad 
as bad can be. 

Neverout. My Lord, don't you think Miſs i improves 
wonderfully of late? Why, Miſs, if T ſpoil the Colo- 
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nel, I hope you will uſe bim as you do me; for you 
know, love me, love my dog. 

Col. How's that, Tom ? ſay that again: why, if I 
am a dog, ſhake hands, brother. [Here a great, loud, 


long laugh. | 


Ld Smart. But pray, gentlemen, why always ſo ſe- 
vere upon poor Miſs ? On my conſcience, Colonel and 
Tom Neverout, one of you two are both knaves. 

Col. My Lady Anſwerall, I intend to do myſelf the 
honour of dining with your Ladyſhip to-morrow. 

Lady Anſu. Ay, Colonel, do if you can. 

Miſs. Fm ſure you'll be glad to be welcome. 

Col. Miſs, I thank you; and to reward you, I'll 
come, and drink tea with you in the morning. 

Miſs. Colonel, there's two words to that bargain. 

Col. [to Lady Smart] Your Ladyſhip has a very fine 
watch ; well may you wear it. | 

Lady Smart. It is none of mine, Colonel. 

Cel. Pray, whoſe is it then? | 

Lady Smart. Why, *tis my Lord's; for they ſay, a 
marry'd woman has nothing of her own, but her wed- 
ding-ring and her hair-lace ; but if women had been 
the law-makers, it would have been better. 

Col. This watch ſeems to be quite new. 

| Lady Smart. No, Sir; it has been twenty years in 
my Lord's family; but Quare put a new caſe and dial- 
plate to it. | 

Newerout, Why, that's for all the world like the man 
who ſwore he kept the ſame knife forty years, only he 


ſometimes changed the haft, and ſometimes the blade. 


Ld Smart. Well, Tom, to give the devil his due, 
thou art a right woman's man. | 
Col. Odd-ſo ! I have broke the hinge of my ſauff-box : 


I'm undone beſides the loſs. | 


Miſs. Alack-a-day, Colonel ! I vow I had rathe 


have found forty ſhillings. | | 


Newerout, Why, Colonel ! all that I can fay to com- 
fort you, is, that you muſt mend it with a new one. 


Miſs laughs. 


Col. What, ,Mils ! you can't laugh but you muſt 
& 5 Miſe. 


ſhew your teeth. 
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Mi. I'm ſure you ſhew your teeth when you can't 
bite: well, thus it muſt be, if we ſell ale. | 

Neverout, Miſs, you ſmell very ſweet ; I hope you 
don't carry perfumes. 

Miſs. Perfumes ! No, Sir; I'd have you to know it 
is nothing but the grain of my ſkin. 

Col. Tom, you have a good noſe to make a poor 
man's ſow, | 

Ld Sparkiſh, So, Ladies and Gentlemen, methinks 
you are very witty upon one another : come, box it 
about; '*twill come to my father at laſt. 

Col. Why, my Lord, you ſee Miſs has no mercy ; I 
wiſh ſhe were marry'd ; but I doubt the grey mare 
would prove the better horſe. 

Miſs. Well, God forgive you for that wiſlr, 

Ld Sparkiſh, Never fear him, Miſs. J 

Miſs. What, my Lord, do you think F was born in 
a wood, to be afraid of an owl ? 

Ld Smart. What have you to fay to that, Colonel? 

Newerout. O my Lord, my friend the Colonel ſcorns 
to ſet his wit againſt a child. 

Miſi. Scornful dogs will eat dirty puddings. 

Col. Well, Mifs; they fay, a woman's tongue is the 
laſt thing about her that dies ; therefore, let's kiſs, and 
be friend | 

Miſs. Hands off ! that's meat for your maſter. 

Ld Sparkiſh. Faith, Colonel, you are in for ale and 
cakes ; but, after all, Miſs, you are too ſevere ; you 
would not meddle with your match, 

Miſi. All they can ſay goes in at one ear, and out at 
t'other for me, I can aſſure you; only 1 with they 
would be quiet, and let me drink my tea. 

Newerout. What! I warrant you think all is loſt that 
goes beſide your own mouth. | 1 

Miſi. Pray, Mr Neverout, hold your tongue for 
once, if it be poſſible; one would think you were a 
woman in man's cloaths, by your prating. | 

Neverout. No, Miſs ; it is not handſome to fee one 
hold one's tongue; beſides, I ſhould flobber my ſingers, 

Col. Miſs, - did you never hear, that three wamen and 
a gooſs are enough to make a market. | 
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Miß. I'm ſure, if Mr Neverout or mw were among 
them, it would make a fair, 


- Footman comes in. 


Lady Smart. Here, take away the tea-table, and 
briog up candles. 


Lady Anſau. O Madam, no candles yet, 1 beſeech 
you; don't let us burn day-light. 

1 I dare ſwear, Miſs, for her part, will never 
burn day-light, if ſhe can help it. 

Miſs. Lord! Mr Neon. one can't hear one's own 
ears for you, 

Lady Smart. Indeed, Madam, it is blind-man's holi- 
day; we ſhall ſoon be all of a colour. 

Newverout, Why, then, Mifs, me may kiſs where we 
like beſt. 

Miß. Fogh ! theſe men talk of nothing but kiſſing. 


LSB ſpits. 

1 What, Miſs, does it make your mouth 
water? 

Lady Smart. It is as good be in the dark as without 
light; therefore, pray, bring in candles; they fay, 
women and linen ſhew beſt by candle-light. Come, 
Gentlemen, are you for a party at quadrille ? 

Col. I'll make one with you three ladies. 

Lady Anſfw. I'll fit down, and be a ſtander- by. 

Lady Smart. Le, Lady Anſw.] Madam, does your La- 
dyſhip never play ? 

Col. Les; I ſuppoſe her Ladyſhip plays ſometimes for 
an egg at Faſter. 

Newerout. Ay; and a kiſs at Chriſtmas. 

Lady Anſw. Come, Mr Neverout, hold your tongue, 
and mind your knitting. 


 Newerout. With all my heart; as my wile, and wel- 
come. 


| The Colonel, Mr Neverout, Lady Smart, and N iſt go to 
it, and fit till three in the morning. 


They riſe from cards, 


Lad. Smart. Well, Miſs, you'll have a ad buſband, 
you have ſuch good luck at cards, 


8 


Nevereut. 
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Neverout. Indeed, Miſs, you dealt me ſad cards; if 
you deal ſo ill by your friends, what will you do with 
your enemies ? 

Lady Anſw. I'm ſure tis time for honeſt folks to be 
abet. 

Miſi. Indeed my eyes draw ſtraws, 


She's almoſt aſltep. : FR 
Neverout. Why, Miſs, if you fall aſleep, ſomebody 
may get a pair of gloves. 
Col. I'm going to the land of Nod. 
Neverout. Faith I'm for Bedfordſhire. 
Lady Smart. I'm ſure I ſhall ſleep without roking. 


c Neverout. Miſs, I hope you'll dream of your ſweet- 
eart. 


Mijs. Oh, no doubt of it: I believe I ſhan't be able 
to ſleep for dreaming of him. 


Col. [to Miſs.) Madam, ſhall ] have the honour to 
eſcort you? l | 

Mi/s. No, Colonel, I thank you; my mamma has 
ſent her chair and footmen. Well, my Lady Smart, 
I'll give you revenge whenever you pleaſe. 


Footman comes in. 


Frtman. Madam, the chairs are waiting, 
They all take their chairs, and go e. 
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Dix EC TIoxs to SeRvanTs in general *; 


And in particular to the 


Burr ER, 5 | PorTER, 
Cook, Dairy-Maip, 
FoOOTMAN, CuAMBER-Malp, 
CoOACHMAN, Nuxksk, 
GROOM, LAUNDRESS, 
HovsE-STEWARD, HoUSEKEEPER, 
and | TuToOREss, or 
LAND-STEWARD, 


GOVERNESS. 


The DvuBLin Epirok's PREFZACE. 


'F HE following treatiſe of Directions to Servants 
-  avas begun ſome years ago by the author, who had not 
leiſure to finiſh and put it into proper order, being engaged 
in many other works of greater uſe to his country, as may be 
ſeen by moſt of his writings. But, as the author's deſign 
avas to expe the willanies and frauds of ſervants to their 
maſters and miſtreſſes, ⁊ue ſhall make no apology for its pu- 
 bhication, but give it our readers in the ſame manner as we 
find it in the original, which may be ſeen in the printer's 
ody. The few tautologies that occur in the character: 
Alt unfiniſhed, will make the reader look upon the whole as 
a rough draught, ' with ſeveral outlines only drawn. Hows: 
ever, that theres may appear no daubing or patchwork by 
other hands, it is thought moſt adviſcablt to give it in the au- 
thor's on words. 


| Jt is imagined that be intended to mals @ large volume of 


„ I have a thing in proſe, begun above twenty eight years ago, 
« and almoſt finiſhed. It will make a four ſhilling volume; and is 
« ſuch a perfection of folly, that 7 ſhall never hear of it till it is 
« printed, and then you ſhall be left to gueſs. Nay, 1 have another 
« of the ſame age, which will require a 1 75 time to perfect, and is 
« worſe than the former, in which I will ſerve you the ſame way.” 


Swifts letters, in vol. 8 let. 62. p. 145, alluding to Polite Converlas 
tion, and Directions to ſervants, | 
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this work ; but, as time and health would not permit him, 
the reader may draw, from what is here exhibited, means 
to ſetect the many wices and faults which people in that kind 
of low life are ſubjed to. 

If gentlemen would ſeriouſly confider this work, which is 
written for their infirudtion, ( alibough iromcally ), it would 
make them better aconomifis, and preſerve their eflates and 
families from ruin. | | 

It may be ſeen by ſome ſcattered papers, (uu herein were 
given hints for a dedication and prefice, and a lift of all 
degrees of ſervants), that the author intended to have gone 
through all their characters. | 

This is all that need be ſaid as to this treatiſe, which can 
only be locked upon as a ſrugments | 


Dublin, Nov. 8. 
, | G. F. 
1745. 
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Rol Es that concern all SERVANTS in 
general. 


Hen your maſter or lady calls a ſervant by 
name, if that ſervant be not in the way, 
none of you arc to anſwer z for then there 

will be no end of your drudgery : and maſters them- 
ſelves allow, that if a ſervant comes when he is called, 


it is ſufficient. ' 
When 


This tract is im perfect and unfiniſhed. The editor tells us, 
that a preface and dedication were to have been added to it. I think 
it was not publiſhed till after the Dean's death; but I remember the 
manuſcript handed about, and much applauded, in his lifetime. To 
ſay the moſt that can be offered in its favour, the tract is written in 
ſo facetious a kind of low humour, that it muſt pleaſe mary readers: 
nor is it without ſome degree of merit, by pointing cut with an a- 
mazing exactuc is (and what in a leſs trivial caſe mult have been call- 
ed judgment) the faults, blunders, tricks, lies, and various knaveries 
of domeſtic ſervants. How much time muſt have been employed ip 

putting 
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When you have done a fault, be always pert and in- 
ſolent, and behave yourſelf as if you were the injured 


perſon. This will immediately put your maſter or lady 
off their mettle. | 


If 


putting together ſuch a work? What an intenſeneſs of thought muſt 
have been beſtowed upon the loweſt and moſt laviſh ſcenes of life? 
It is one of thoſe compoſit. ons, that the utmoſt itrength ot wit can 
ſearce ſuſtain from Gnking. A man of Switt's exalted genius ought 
conſtantly to have ſoared into higher regions. He onght to have 
looked upon perſons of inferior abilities, as children whom Nature 
had appointed him to inſtruct, encourage, and improve. Superior 
talents ſtem to have been intended by Providence as public benefits; 
and the perſon who poſſeſſes ſuch bleſſings, is certainly anſwerable to 
Heaven for thoſe endowments which he erjoys above the reſt of 
mankind. Let him jeſt with dignity, and let him be ironical upon 
uſeful ſubjecis; leaving poor ſlaves to beat their porridge, or drirk 
their ſmall beer, in ſuch veſſels as they ſhall find proper. The Dean, 
it ſcems, had not this way of thinking ; and having long indulged bis 
paſſions, at laſt perhaps miſtook them for his duty. The miſtake is 
neither extraordinary nor ſurpriſing. In points of religion it has 
carried men into great extravagancies; in thoſe of morality. into no 


leſs: but in politics, into the greateſt of all. Our inclinations are ſo + 


apt to hurry us into inconſiderate actions, that we are afterwards in- 
clined to flatter ourſelves they are right, only becauſe they have pro- 
ceeded from our own thoughts and directions. Thus Swift, when 
he had once eſtabliſned the rule of Vive la bagatelle, was reſolved to 
purſue it at all hazards. I wiſh his thoughts had taken another turn. 
The lower claſſes of mankind paſs on unnoticed, the great only are 
cenſured. They ought to be particularly attentive to every ſtep they 
take. The Dean of St Patrick's ſhould have known himſelf, as rex 
idem baminum Phovique ſucerdos; and ſhould have remembered, that 
kings and prieſts are extremely liable to be cenſured. Poor Swift! 
why did he fink below himſelf before he was deprived of rcaſon ? 
Forgive him that error, and draw a veil of oblivion over certain ex- 
ereſcencies of wit and humour, you will then admire him, as an ho- 
nour to the public, and a ſcourge to all the knaves and fools of his 
time Several of Swilt's poſthumous pieces are neither worthy of 
his pen, nor of the reader's peruſal. Many of tbem are ſpurious, 
and many more are trifling, and in every, reſpect improper for the 
public view: fo that what was once ludictouſly ſaid upon a different 
occaſion, may be applicd to ſeveral of Switt's writings, as they put 
4 us in mind of the famous machine in Winſtanlay's water-works, 
« where, out of the ſame veſſel, the ſpectators were preſented with 
6 tea, coffee, chocolate, champagne, and four ſmall beer.”  Orrery. 


For ſuch miſapplication of his talents, Swift fell under his friend 
Pope's correction; as appears from theſe lines: I 
| * 
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If you ſee your maſter wronged by any of your fel- 
low-ſervants, be ſure to conceal it, for fear of being 
called a tell- tale. However, there is one exception, in 
caſe of a favourite ſervant, who is juſtly hated by the 
whole family ; who therefore are bound in prudence to 
lay all the faults they can upon the favourite. 

The cook, the butler, the groom, the market-man, 
and every other ſervant who is concerned in the ex- 
pences of the family, ſhould act as if his maſter's whole 
eſtate oupht to be applied to that ſervant's particular 
buſineſs. For inſtance, if the cook computes his ma- 
ſter's eſtate to be a thouſand pounds a- year, he reaſon- 
ably concludes, that a thouſand pounds a-year will af- 
ford meat enough, and t.:erefore he need not be ſpa- 
ring; the butler makes the ſame judgment; ſo may 
the groom and the coachman; and thus every branch 
of expence will be filled to your maſter's honour. 

When you are chid before company, (which, with 
ſubmiſſion to our maſters and ladies, is an unmannerly 


Tf, after all. we muſt with Vilmot own, 

The cordial drop of life is love alone, 

And SWIFT cry wiſely, Vive la bagatelle! 

The man that loves and laughs, muſt ſure do well. 


Pope could not bear to ſee a friend he ſo much valued, live in the mi- 
ſerable abuſe of one of Nature's beſt gifts, unadmoniſhed of his folly. 
Swift (as we may ſee by ſome of his poſthumous pieces, ſo diſnonour- 
able and injurious to his memory) trifled away his old age in a diſſi- 
pation that women and boys might be aſhamed of. For when men 
have given into a long habit of employing their wit only to ſhew 
their parts, to edge their ſpleen, to pander to a faction, or, in ſhort, 
to any thing but that for which Nature beſtowed it, namely, to re- 

commend and ſet off truth; old age, which abates the paſſions, will 

never rectify the abuſes they occaſioned ; but the remains of wit, in- 
ſtead of ſecking and recovering their proper channel, will run into 
that miſerable depravity of taſte here condemned; and in which Dr 
Swift ſeems to have placed no inconſiderable part of his wiſdom. 1 
« chuſe,” ſays he, in a letter to Mr Pope, [in vol. 8. let. 10 p. 42.}, 
my companions amongſt thoſe of leaſt conſequence, and moſt 
* compliance; I read the moſt trifling books I can find; and when- 
« ever | write, it is upon the moſt trifling ſubjccts.“ And again, 
ſin a letter to Lord Bolingbroke, in vol. 8. let 38 p. 87.], I love 
„la bagatelle better than ever. I am always writivg bad proſe, or 
« worle verſes, cither of rage or raillery,” Cc. And again, in a let- 
ter to Mr Gay, (in vol. g. let. 39. p. 136 ] -** My rule is, Vive la ha- 
« gatelle.” Warburton .mmScc the notes in vol. 8. p. 126 127. 
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practice), it often happens that ſome ſtranger will have 


the good nature to drop a word in your excuſe : in ſuch 


a caſe you will have a good title to juſtify yourſelf, and 
may rightly conclude, that whenever he chides you af- 
terwards on other occaſions, he may be in the wrong ; 
in which opinion you will be the better confirmed, by 
ſtating the caſe to your fellow-ſervants in your own 
way, who will certaialy decide in your favour : there- 
fore,” as I have ſaid before, whenever you are chidden, 


_ complain as if you were injured. 


It often happens, that ſervants ſent on meſſages are 
apt to ſtay ont ſomewhat longer than the meſſage re- 
2 perhaps two, four, ſix, or eight hours, or ſome 
uch trifle; for the temptation to be ſure was great, 
and fleſh and blood cannot always reſiſt, When you 


return, the maſter ſtorms, the lady ſcolds; ſtripping, 


cudgelling, and turning off, is the word. But here 
you ought to be provided with a-ſet of excuſes, enough 
to ſerve on all occaſions. For inſtance, your uncle 
came fourſcore miles to, town this morning on purpoſe 
to ſee you, and goes back by break of day to-morrow ; 
a brother ſervant, that borrowed money of you when 
he was out of place, was running away to Ireland ; you 
were taking leave of an old fellow- ſervant, who was 
ſhipping for Barbadoes ; your father ſent a cow to you 
to ſell, and you could not get a chapman till nine at 
night ; you were taking leave of a dear couſin, who 
is to be hanged next Saturday; you wrenched your foot 
againſt a ſtone, and were forced to ſtay three hours in 


a ſhop, before you could ſtir a ftep ; ſome naſtineſs was, 


thrown on you out of a garret - window, and you were 
aſhamed to come home before you were cleaned, and 
the ſmell went off; you were preſſed for the ſea-ſervice, 
and carried before a juſtice of peace, who kept you 
three hours before he examined you, and you got off 
with much ado; a bailiff by miſtake ſeized you for a 
debtor, and kept you the whole. evening in a ſpunging- 
houſe ; you were told that your maſter had gone to a 
tavern, and came to ſome miſchance, and your grief 
was lo great that you inquired for his Honour in a hun- 
dred taverns between Pall-mall and Temple bar. 

Take all tradeſmens parts agaiuſt your maſter ; — 
| | when 
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when you are ſent to buy any thing, never offer to 
cheapen it, but gegerouſly pay the full demand. This 
is highly to your maſter's honour ; and may be ſome 
ſhillings in your pocket ; and you are to conſider, if 
your maſter hath paid too much, he can better afford 


the loſs than a poor tradeſman. * 
Never ſubmit to ſtir a finger in any buſineſs, but that 


for which you were particularly hired. For example, 


if the groom be drunk, or abſent, and the butler be 
ordered to ſhut the ſtable-doorz the anſwer is ready, 
An pleaſe your Honour, I don't underſtand horſes. If 
a corner of the hanging wants a {angle nail to faſten it, 
and the foot man be directed to tack it up; he may ſay, 
he doth not underſtand that fort of work, but bis Ho- 
nour may ſend for the upholſterer. | 

Maſters and ladies are uſually quarrelling with the 


ſervants for not ſhutting the doors after them : but 


neither maſters nor ladies conſider, that thoſe doors 
muſt be open before they can be ſhut, and that the la- 
bour is double to open and ſhut the doors; therefore 
the beſt, and ſhorteſt, and eaſieſt way, is to do nei- 
ther. But if you are ſo often teaſed to ſhut the door, 
that you cannot eaſily forget it, then give the door 
ſuch a clap as_ you go out, as will ſhake the whole 


room, and make every thing rattle in it, to put your 
maſter and lady in mind that you obſerve their direc- 


tions. 


way, to give them warning; and when they aſk the 


reaſon, and ſeem loath to part with you, anſwer, That 


you would rather live with them than any body elſe ; 
but a poor ſervant is not to«be blamed, if he ſtrives to 


better himſelf ; that ſervice is no inheritance ; that your 


work is great, and your wages very ſmall. Upon 
which, if your maſter hath any generoſity, he will add 
five or ten ſhillings a-quarter, rather than let you go. 
But if you are baulked, and have no mind to go off, 
get ſome fellow-ſervant to tell your maſter, that he 
hath prevailed upon you to ſtay. 
Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, fave 
Vol. VII. G g then 
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If you find yourſelf to grow into favour with your 
maſter or lady, take ſome opportunity, in a very mild 
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them to junket with your fellow-ſervants at night ; 

and take in the butler, provided he will give you drink. 
Write your own name, and your ſweetheart's, with 
the ſmoke of a candle, on the roof of the kitchen, or 
the ſervants ball, to ſhew your learning. - 

If you are a young ſightly fellow, whenever you whiſ- 
per your miſtreſs at the table, run your noſe full in ber 
cheek ; or if your breath be good, breath full in her 
face. This I have known to have had very good conſe- 
quences in ſome families. . 

Never come till you have been called three or four 
times ; for none but dogs will come at the firſt whiſtle : 
and when the maſter calls, Vbo', there? no ſervant is 
bound to come; for Hho's there is no body's name. 

When you have broken all your earthen drink ing veſ- 
ſels below ſtairs, (which is uſually done ina 1 the 
copper pot will do as well; it can boil milk, heat por- 
ridge, hold ſmall bear, or, in caſe of neceſſity, ſerve for 
a jordan: therefore apply it indifferently to all theſe 
vſes; but never waſh or ſcour it, for fear of taking off 
the tin. | 

Although you are allowed knives for the ſervants hall 
at meals, yet you ought to ſpare them, and make uſe 
only of your maſter's. „ ? 

Let it be a conſtant rule, that no chair, ſtool, or ta- 
ble, in the ſervants hall, or the kitchen, ſhall have a- 
bove three legs ; which hath been the ancient and con- 
ſtant practice in all the families I ever knew, and is 
ſaid to be founded upon two reaſons ; firſt, to ſhew that 
ſervants are ever in a tottering condition ; ſecondly, 
it was thought a point of humility, that the ſervants 
chairs and tables ſhould have at leaſt one leg fewer 
than thoſe of their maſters. I grant there hath been 
an exception to this rule with regard to the cook, 
who by old cuſtom was allowed an eaſy chair to ſleep 
in-after dinner ; and yet I have ſeldom ſeen them with 
above three legs. Now, this epidemical lameneſs of ſer · 
vants chairs, is by philoſophers imputed to two cauſes, 
which are obſerved to make the greateſt revolutions in 
ſtates and empires; I mean love and war. A ſtool, a 
chair, or a table, is the firſt weapon taken up in a ge- 
neral romping or ſkirmiſh ; and after a peace, the 

| chairs, 
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chairs, if they be not very ſtrong, are apt to- ſuffer 
in the conduct of an amour, the cook being uſually fat 
and heavy, and the butler a little in drink. 

I could never endure to ſee maid - ſervants ſo ungen- 
teel as to walk the ſtreets with their petticoats pinned 
up. It is a bfooliſh excuſe to alledge, their petticoais will 
be dirty, wen they have fo eaſy a remedy, as to walk 
three or four times down a clean pair of ſtairs after they 
come home. 

When you ſtop to tattle with ſome crony ſervant ia 
the ſame ſtreet, leave our own ſtreet door open, that 
you may get in withoutknocking when you come back; 
otherwiſe your miſtreſs may know you are gone out, 
and you muſt bechidden. 

Il do moſt earneſtly exhort you all to unanimity and 
concord. But miltake me not: you may quarrel with 
each other as much as you pleaſe ; only always bear in 
mind, that you have a common enemy, which is your 
maſter and lady, and you have a common cauſe to de- 
fend. Believe an old practit ioner; whoever, out of ma- 
lice to a fellow-ſervant, carries a tale to his maſter, 
ſhall be ruined by a general confederacy againſt him. 
The general place of rendezvous for all the ſervants, 
both in winter and ſummer, is the kitchen: there the 
grand affairs of the family ought to be conſulted ; whe- 
ther they concern the ſtable, the dairy, the pantry, 
the laundry, the cellar, the nurſery, the dining-room, 
or my Lady's chamber : there, as in your own proper 
element, you can laugh, and ſquall, and romp, in ful, 
ſecurity. | | 

When any ſervant comes home drunk, and cannot 
appear, you muſt all join in telling your maſter, that 
he is gone to bed very ſick; upon which your lady will 
be ſo good-natured, as to order ſome comfortable thing 
for the poor man or maid. 

When your maſter and lady ge abroad together, to 
dinner, or on a viſit for the evening, you need leave on- 
ly one ſervant in the houſe, unleſs you have a black- 
guard boy to anſwer at the door, and attend the chil» 
dren if there be any. Who is to ſtay at home, is to be 
determined by ſhort and long cuts; and the ſtayer at 
home may be comforted by a viſit from a ſweetheart, 
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without danger of being caught together. Theſe op- 
portunities muſt never be miſſed, becauſe they come but 


ſometimes; and all is ſafe enough while there is a ſer- 


vant in the houſe. | 

When your maſter or lady comes home, and wants 
a ſervant who happens to be abroad ; your anſwer muſt 
be, that he had but juſt that minute ſtept out, being 
ſent for by a couſin who was dying. | 

If your maſter calls you by name, and you happen to 
anſwer at the fourth call, you need not hurry yourſelf; 
and if you be chidden for ſtaying, you may lawfully 
fay, you came no ſooner, becauſe you did not know 
what you were called for, 

When you are chiJden for a fault, as you go out of 
the room, and down ſtairs, mutter loud enough to be 
plainly heard ; this will make him believe you are inno- 
cent, 
Whoever comes to viſit your maſter or lady when 
they are abroad, never burden your memory with the 
perſon's name; for indeed you have too many other things 
to remember. Beſides, it is a porter's buſineſs, and your 
maſter's fault he does not keep one; and who can re- 
member names? and you will certainly miſtake them, 
and you can neither write nor read. SY 

If it be poſſible, never tell a lie to your maſter or Ja» 
dy, unleſs you have ſome hopes that they cannot find it 
out in leſs than half an hour. When a ſervant is turn- 
ed off, all his faults muſt be told, although moſt of them 
were never known by his maſter or lady; and all miſ- 
chiefs done by others, charge to him. [Inftance them.] 
And when they aſk any of you, why you never acquaint- 
ed them before? the anſwer is, Sir, or Madam, really 
I was afraid it would make you angry; and beſides, per- 
haps you might think it was malice in me. Where 
there are little maſters and miſſes in a houſe, they are 
uſually great impediments to the diverſions of the ſer- 
vants; the only remedy is to bribe them with good 
goodies, that they may not tell tales to pappa and 
mamma. | | | | 

I adviſe you of the ſervants, whoſe maſter lives in the 
country, and who expect vales, always to ſtand rank 
and file when a ſtranger is taking his leave; ſo that he 
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mult of neceſſity paſs between you; and he muſt have 
more confidence or leſs money than uſual, if any of 
you let him eſcape ; and according as he behaves him- 
ſelf, remember to treat him the next time he comes. 

If you are ſent with ready money to buy any thing at 


a ſhop, and happen at that time to be out of pocket, 


ſink the money, and take up the goods on your maſter's 
account. This is for the honour of your maſter and 
yourſelf ; for he becomes a man of credit at your recom- 
mendation. | 

When your lady fends for you up to ber chamber to 

ive you any orders, be fure to ſtand at the door, and 
tow it open, fiddling with the lock all the while ſhe is 
talking to you ; and keep the button in your hand, for 
fear you ſhould forget to ſhut the door after you. + 

If your maſter or lady happen once in their lives to 
accuſe you wrongfully, you are a happy ſervant ; for 
you have nothing more to do,. than for every fault you 
commit while you are in their ſervice, _to put them in 
mind of that falſe accuſation, and proteſt yourſelf equal» 
ly innocent in the preſent caſe. 

When you have a mind to leave your maſter, and are 
too baſhful to break the matter for fear of offending 
him: the beſt way is, to grow rude and faucy of a ſud- 
den, and bæyond your uſual behaviour, till be finds it 
neceſſary to turn you off; and when you are gone, to 
revenge yourſelf, give him and his lady ſuch a characte- 
to all your brother - ſervants who are out of place, that 
none will venture to offer their ſervice. 

Some nice ladies, who are afraid of catching cold, ha- 
ving obſerved that the maids and fellows below ſtairs of- 
ten forget to ſhut the door after them, as they come in, 
or go out into the back-yards, have contrived, that a 
pulley anda rope, with a large piece of leadat the end, 
ſhould be fo fixed, as to make the door ſhut of itſelf, 
and require a ſtrong hand to open it; which is an im- 
menſe toil to ſervants, whoſe buſineſs may force them 
to go in and out fifty times in a morning; but ingenui- 
ty can do much; for prudent fervants have found out 
an effectual remedy againſt this inſupportable grievance, 
by tying up the pulley in ſuch a manner, that the weight 
ef the lead ſhall have no effect. However, as to my own 
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part, I would rather chuſe to keep the door always o- 
pen, by laying a heavy ſtone at the bottom of it. 

e ſervants candleſticks are generally broken, for 
noth'ng can laſt for ever. But you may find out many 
expedients. -You may-conveniently ſtick your candle in 
a bottle, or with a lump of butter againſt the wainſcot; 
in a powder-horn, or in an old ſhoe, orin a cleft ſtick, 
or in the barrel of a piſtol, or upon its own greaſe on a 
table; in a coffee-cup, or a drinking-glahs ; a horn-can, 
a tea-pot, a twiſted napkin, a muſtard pot, an ink-horn, 
2 marrowbone, a piece of dough ; or you may cut a 
hole in the loaf, and ſtick it there. 

When you invite the neighbouring ſervants to junket 
with you at home in an evening, teach them a peculiar 
way of tapping or ſcraping at the kiteben- window, 
Which you may hear, but not your maſter or lady, 

whom you muſt take care not to diſturb or frighten at 
ſuch unſeaſonable hours. 2 | 

Lay all faults vpon a lap-dog, or favourite cat, a 
monkey, a parrot, a magpye, a child ; or on the ſervant 
who was laſt turned off. By this rule you will excuſe 
yourſelf, do no hurt to any body elſe, and fave your ma- 
ſter or lady from the trouble and vexation of chiding. 

When you want proper inſtruments for any work you 

are about, uſe all expedients you can invent, rather 
than leave your work undone. © For inſtance, if the 
poker be out of the way, or broken, ſtir the fire with 
the tongs ; if the tongs be not at hand, uſe the muzzle 
of the bellows, the wrong end of the fire-ſhove}, the 
handle of the fire-brufh, the end of a mop, or your ma- 
fter's cane. If you want paper to ſinge a fowl, tear the 
firſt book you fee about the houſe. Wipe your ſhoes, 
for want of a clout, with the bottom of a curtain, or 
a damaſk napkin, Strip your livery lace for garters. 
If the butler wants a jordan, he may uſe the great ſilver 
cup. | 
There are ſeveral ways of putting out candles, and 
you ought to be inſtructed in them all. You may run 
the candle-end againſt the wainſcot, which puts the 
ſnuff out immediately: you may lay it on the ground, 
and tread the ſnuff out with your foot : you may hold 
© It vplide down, until it is chocked with its own greaſe : 
| | ar 
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or cram it into the ſocket of the candleſtick : you may 
whirl it round in your hand till it goes out. When you 
go to bed, after you have made water, you may dip 
the candle-end into the chamber-pot ; you may ſpit on 
your finger and thumb, and pinch the ſnuff till it goes 
out. The cook may run the candle's noſe into the 
meal-tub, or the groom into a veſſel of oats, or a lock 
of hay, or a heap of litter. The houſe-maid may put 
out her candle, by running it againſt a looking-glaſs; 
which nothing cleans ſo well as candle-ſnuff. But the 
quickeſt and beſt of all methods is, to blow it out with 
your breath ; which leaves the candle clear, and readier 
to be lighten. a : 

There is nothing ſo pernicious in a family as a tell- 
tale, againſt whom it muſt be the -principal buſineſs of 
you all to unite. Whatever office he ſerves in, take all 
opportunities to ſpoil the buſineſs he is about, and to 
_ croſs him in every thing. For inſtance, if the butler 
be a tell-tale, break his glaſſes whenever he leaves the 
pantry-door open; or lock the cat or the maſtiff in it, 
who will do as well: miſlay a fork or a ſpoon fo as he 
may never find it. If it be the cook, whenever ſhe 
turns her back, throw a lump of foot, or a handful of 
falt, in the pot, or ſmoking coals into the dripping-pan, 
or daub the roaſt meat with the back of the chimney, 
or hide the key of the jack. If a footman be ſuſpected, 
let the cook daub the back of his new livery ; or when 
he is going up with a diſh of ſoup, let ber follow him 
ſoftly with a laddle-full, and dribble it all the way up 
ſtairs to the dining-room, and then let the houſe-maid 
make ſuch a noiſe that her lady may hear it- The 
waiting-maid is very likely to be guilty of this fault, in 
hopes to ingratiate herlelf : in this caſe the laundreſs 
muſt be ſure to tear her ſmocks in the waſhing, and yet 
waſh them but half; and when ſhe complains, tell all 
the houſe, that ſhe ſweats ſo much, and her fleſh is fo 
naſty, that ſhe fouis a ſmock mere in one bour, than 
the kitchen- maid doth in a week. 
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Directions to the BUTLER. 


TN my directions to ſervants, I find, from my long 
obſervation, that you butlers are the principal per- 
ſons concerned; | 

Your buſineſs being of the greateſt variety, and re- 
quiring the greateſt exactneſs, I ſhall, as well as I can 
recollett, run through the ſeveral branches of your of- 
fice, and order my inſtructions accordingly. 

In waiting at the fide-board, take all poſſible care to 
fave your own trouble and your maſter's drinkipg-glaſ- 
fes : therefore, firſt, ſince thoſe who dine at the ſame 
table are ſuppoſed to be friends, let them all drink out 
of the fame glafs without waſhing ; which will ſave you 
much pains, as well as the hazard of breaking them. 
Give no perſon any liquor, until he hath called for it 
thrice at leaſt ; by which means, ſome out of modeſty 
and others out of forget fulneſs, will call the ſeldomer ; 
and thus your maſter's liquor be ſaved. 

If any one deſires a glaſs of bottled ale, firſt ſhake 
the bottle, to ſee ;whether any thing be in it : then 
talle it, to fee what liquor it is, that you may not be 
miſtaken ; and, laſtly, wipe the mouth of the bottle 
with the palm of your hand, to ſhew your cleanlineſs. 

Be more careful to have the cork in the belly of the 
bottle than in the mouth ; and if the cork be muſty, or 
white friars ig your liquor, your maſter will fave the 
more. 

If an humble companion, a chaplain, a tutor,. or a 
dependent” couſin, happen to be at table, whom you 
find to be little regarded by the maſter, and the com- 
pany, which no body is readier to diſcover and obſerve 
than we ſervants ; it muſt be the buſineſs of you and 
the footman, to follow the example of your betters, 
by treating him many degrees worſe than any of * 
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reſt : and you cannot pleaſe your maſter better, or a 
leaſt your lady. ; 

If any one calls for ſmall beer towards the end of 
dinner, do not give yourſelf the pains of going down to 
the cellar, but gather the droppings and leavings out 
of the ſeveral cps, and plaſſes, and ſalvers, into one; 
but turn your back to the company for fear of being 
obſerved, On the contrary, when any one calls for ale 
towards the end of dinner, fill the largeſt tankard-cup 
top full ; by which you will have the greateft part left 
to oblige your fellow-ſervants, without the fin of ſteal- 
ing from your maſter, : big 

There is likewiſe a perquiſite full as honeſt, by which 

you have a chance of getting every day the beſt part of 
a bottle of wine for yourſelf; for you are to ſuppoſe, 
that gentlefolks will not care for the remainder of a 
bottle; therefore always ſet a freſh one before them 
after dinner, althovgh there hath not been above a plaſs 
drank of the other, | 37) 6 

Take ſpecial care that your bottles be not muſty be» 
fore you fill them ; in order to which, blow ſtrongly 
into the mouth of every hottle, and then, if you ſmell 
nothing but your own breath, immediately fill it. 

If you are ſent down in haſte to draw any drink, and 
find it will not run, do not be at the trouble of open- 
ing a vent, but blow ſtrongly into the foſſet, and you 
will find it immediately pour into your mouth; or take 
out the vent; but do not ſtay to put it in again, for 
fear your maſter ſhould want you. | 

If you are curious to taſte ſome of your maſter's choice 
bottles, empty as many of them juſt below the neck as 
will make the quantity you want ; but then take care 
to fill them up again with clean water, that you may 
not lèlſen your maſter's liquor. 

There is an excellent invention found out of late 
years in the management of ale and ſmall beer at the 
ſide board. For inſtance, a gentleman calls for a glaſs 
of ale, and drinks but half ; another calls for ſmall 
beer: you immediately turn out the remainder of the 
ale into the tankard, and fill the glaſs with finall beer 
and fo backwards and forwards, as long as dinner laſts, 
By which you anſwer three great ends, Firſt, you fave 
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yourſelf the trouble of waſhing, and conſequently the 
danger of breaking your glaſſes ; ſecondly, you are ſure 
not to be miſtaken in giving gentlemen the liquor they 
call for : and, laſtly, by this method you are certain 
that nothing is loſt. 7 

Becauſe butlers are apt to forget to bring up their ale 
and beer time enough, be ſure you remember to have 
up yours two hours before dinner; and place them in 
the ſunny part of the room, to let people ſee that you 
have not been negligent. F 

Some but lers have a way of decanting (as they call 
it) bottled ale, by which they loſe a good part of the 
bottom; let your method be to turn the bottle directly 
' vplide down; which will make the liquor appear dou- 
ble the quantity: by this means, you will be ſure not 
to * one drop, and the froth will conceal the muddi- 
neſs. | | 

Clean your plate, wipe your knives, and rub the dir- 
ty tables, with the napkins and table-cloths uſed that 
day ; for it is but one-waſhing, and beſides it will ſave 
you wearing out the coarſe rubbers ; and in reward of 
ſuch good huſbandry, my judgment is, that you may 
lawfully make uſe of the fineſt damaſk napkins for night; 
caps for yourſelf. . 
- When you clean your plate, leave the whit ing plain - 
ly to be ſeen in all the chinks, for fear your lady ſhould 
not believe you had cleaned it. N 
* There is nothing wherein the {kill of a butler more 
appears, than in the management of candles ; whereof, 
although ſome part may fall to the ſhare of the other 
ſervants, yet you being the principal perſon concerned, 
I ſhall direct my inſtructions upon this article to you on- 
ly, leaving to your fellow - ſervants to apply them upon 
occaſion. PN H 
- Firſt, to avoid burning day-light, and to fave your 
maſter's candles, never bring them up till half an hour 
_ it be dark, although they are called for never ſo 
often. | : 
Let your ſockets be full of greaſe to the brim, with 
the old ſnuff at the top, and then ſtick on your treſh 
candles. It 'is true, this may endanger their falling ; 
but the candles will appear ſo much the longer and 
| handſomer 
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handſomer beſore company. At other times, for varie- 
ty, put your candles looſe in the ſockets, to ſhew they 
are clean to the bottom. 

When your candle is too big for the ſocket, melt it 
to a right ſize in the fire; and to hide the ſmoke, wrap 
it in paper half way up. | | 

You cannot but obſerve of late years the great extra- 
vagance among the gentry upon the article of candles, 
which a good butler ought by all means to diſcourage, 
both to fave his own pains and his maſter's money. This 
may be contrived ſeveral ways ; eſpecially when you are 
ordered to put candles into the ſconces, 

Sconces are great waſters of candles, and you, who 
are always to conſider the advantage of your maſter, 
ſhould do your utmoſt to diſcourage them; therefore 
your buſineſs muſt be to preſs the candle with both your 
hands into the ſocket, ſo as to make it lean in ſuch a 
manner, that the greaſe may drop all upon the floor, 
if ſome lady's head-dreſs or gentleman's periwig be not 
ready to intercept it. You may likewiſe ſtick the candle 
ſo looſe, that it will fall upon the glaſs of the ſconce, 
and break it into ſhatters. This will ſave your maſter 
many a fair penny in the year, both in candles and to 
the glaſs-man, and yourſelf much labour; for the 
ſconces ſpoiled cannot be uſed. - | | 

Never let the candles burn too low, but give them, 

as a lawful perquiſite, to your friend the cook, to in- 
creaſe her kitchen-ſtuff ; or if this be not allowed in 
your houſe, give them in charity to the poor neigh» 
bours, who often run on your errands. 1 

When you cut bread for a toaſt, do not ſtand idly 
watching it, but lay it on the coals, and mind your 
other buſineſs; then come back, and if you find it 
toaſted quite through, ſcrape off the burnt fide, and 
ſerve it up. © br ffi 

When you dreſs up your ſide- board, ſet the beſt glaſſes 
as near the edge of the table as you can: by which 
means they will caſt a double luſtre, and make a much 
finer figure; and the conſequence can be at moſt, but 


the breaking half a dozen, which is a trifle in your 
maſter's pocket. 


Waſh 
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- Waſh the glaſſes wich your own water, to ſave your 
maſter's ſalt. | "> 


When any ſalt is ſpilt on the table, do not let it be 


loſt ; but when dinner is done, fold up the table-cloth 
with the (alt in it, than ſhake the ſalt out into the 


- falt-cellar to ſerve next day. But the ſhorteſt and 


ſureſt way is, when you remove the cloth, to wrap the 


_ knives, forks, ſpoons, ſalt-cellars, broken bread, and 


ſcraps of meat, all together in the table-cloth, by which 
you will be ſure to loſe nothing; unleſs you think it 
better to ſhake them out of the window amongſt the 
beggars, that they may with more convenience eat the 
ſcraps. 2 8 | 

— the dregs of wine, ale, and other liquors, in 
the bottles: to rinſe them is but lofs of time, ſince all 


will be done at once in a general washing; and you 


will have a better excuſe for breaking them. 

If your maſter hath many muſty, or very foul and 
cruſted bottles, I adviſe you, in point of conſcience, 
that thoſe may be the fi:{t you truck at the next ale- 
houſe for ale or brandy. 

' When a meſſage is ſent to your maſter, be kind to 
your brother-ſervant who brings it; give him the beſt 
liquor in your keeping, for your maſter's honour ; and 
at the firſt opportunity he will do/the ſame to you. 

After ſupper, if it be dark, carry your plate and 
china together in the ſame baſket, to ſave candle- light; 
for you know your pantry well enough to put them up 
in the dark. | - 

When company is expected at dinner, or in the e- 
venings, be ſure to be abroad, that nothing may be 
got which is under your key ; by which your maſter 
will ſave his liquor, and not wear out his plate. 

I come now to a moſt important part of your œco- 
nomy, the bottling of a hogſhead of wine; wherein I 
recommend three virtues; cleanlineſs, frugality, and 
brotherly love. Let your corks be of the longeſt kind 
you can get; which will ſave ſome wine in the neck of 
every bottle. As to your bottles, chuſe the ſmalleſt you 
can find: which will increaſe the number of dozens, 
and pleaſe your maſter ; for a bottle of wine is always 
à bottle of wine, whether it hold more or leſs; and if 

your 
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your maſter hath his proper number of dozens, he can 


not complain. 

Every bottle muſt be firſt rinſed with wine, for fear 
of any moiſture left in the waſhing. Some, out of a 
miſtaken thrift, will rinſe a dozen bottles with the 
ſame wine : but I would adviſe you, for more caution, 
to change the wine at every ſecond bottle; a gill may 
be enough. Have bottles ready by to fave it; and it 
will be a good perquiſite either to ſell, or drink with 
the cook. 5 | 

Never draw your hogſhead too low ; nor tilt it, for 
fear of diſturbing your liquor. When it begins to run 
flow, and before the wine grows cloudy, ſhake the 
hogſhead, and carry a glaſs of it to your maſter, who 
will praiſe you for your diſcretion, and give you all the 
reſt as a perquiſite to your place. You may tilt the 
hogſhead the next day, and in a fortnight get a dozen 
or two of good clear wine, to diſpoſe of as you pleaſe. 

In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, to- 
gether with a large plug of tobacco ; which will give 
to the wine the true taſte of the weed, ſo delightful to 
all good judges in drinking. 

When you are ordered to deeant a ſuſpicious bottle, 
if a pint be out, give your hand a dextercus ſhake, and 
ſhew it in a glaſs, that it begins to be muddy. | 

When a hogſhead of wine, or any other liquor, is to 
be bottled off, waſh your bottles. immediately before 


you begin; but be ſure not to drain them; by which 


good management your maſter will fave ſome gallons 
in every hogſhead. ; 

This is the time, that, in honour to your maſter, 
you ought to ſhew your kindneſs to your fellow-ſer- 
vants, and eſpecially to the cook; for what ſignify a 
few flagons out of a whole hogſhead ? But make them 
be drank in your preſence, for fear they ſhould be given 
to other folks, and fo your maſter be wronged : but 
adviſe them, if they get drunk, to go to bed, and leave 
word they are fick ; which laſt caution I would have 
all the ſervants obſerve, both male and female. F 

If your maſter finds the hogſhead to fall ſhort of his 
expectation, what is plainer than that the veſſel leaked ; 
that the wine-cooper had not filled it in proper time: 

Vor. VII. Hh that 
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that the merchant cheated him with a hogſhead below 
the common meaſure? | 

When you are to get water on for tea after dinner, 
ng in many families is part of your office), to ſave 

ring, and to make more haſte, pour it into the tea- 

kettle from the pot where cabbage or fiſh have been 
boiling, which will make it much wholeſomer, by cu- 
ring the acid and corroding quality of the tea. | 

Be faving of your candles ; and let thoſe in-the ſcon- 
ces of the hall, the ſtairs, and in the lantern, burn down 
into the ſockets, until they go out of themſelves ; for 
which your maſter and Jady will commend your thrifti- 
_ neſs, as ſoon as they ſhall ſmell the ſnuff, 
If a gentleman leaves a ſnuff-box or pick-tooth-caſe 
on the table after dinner, and goeth away, look upon 
it as part of your vales; for fo it is allowed by all ſer- 
vants, and you do no wrong to your maſter or lady. 

If you ſerve a country-*ſquire, when gentlemen and 
ladies come to dine at your houſe, never fail to make 
their ſervants drunk, and eſpecially the coachman, for 
the honour of your maſter; to which in all your ac- 
tions you muſt have a ſpecial regard, as being the beſt 
judge: for the honour of every family is depoſited in 
the bands of the cook, the butler, and the groom, as 
1 ſhall hereafter demonſtrate. - | 
. © "Snuff the candles at ſupper as they ſtand on the 

table: which is much the ſecureſt way; becauſe, if the 

burning ſauff happens to get out of the ſnuffers, you 
| have a chance that it may fall into a diſh of ſoup, ſacks 
poſſet, rice-milk, or the like, where it will be immedi- 
ately extinguiſhed with very little ſtink. 

When you have ſnuffed the candles, always leave the 
ſanffers open; for the ſauff will of itſelf burn away to 
aſhes, and cannot fa}l out, and dirty the table, when 
you ſnuff the candles again. 

That the falt may lie ſmooth in the ſalt · cellar, preſs 
it down with your moiſt palm. 

When a gentleman is going away after dining with 
your maſter, be ſure to ſtand full in his view, and follow 
him to the door, and as you have opportunity, look 
full in his face; perhaps it may bring you a ſhilling : 

but if the gentleman hath lain there a night, get _ 

| cook, 
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cook, the houſe-maid, the ſtable-man, the ſcullion, and 
the gardener, to accompany you, and to ſtand in his 
way to the hall, in a line on each fide of him. If the 
gentleman performs handſomely, it will do him honour, 
and coſt your maſter nothing. | | 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread for the 
table, becauſe, in cutting a lice or two, it will wipe 
itſelf. | | 
Put your finger into every bottle to feel whether it 
be full; which is the ſureſt 'way, for feeling bath no 
fellow. " i 

When you go down to the cellar to draw ale or ſmall 
beer; take care to obſerve directly the following me- 
thod. Hold the veſſel between the finger and thumb 
of your right hand, with the palm upwards ; then hold 
the candle between your fingers, but a little leaning 
towards the mouth of the veſſel ; then take out the 
ſpiggot with your left hand, and clap the point of it in 
your mouth, and keep your left hand to watch acci- 
dents; when the veſſel is full, withdraw the ſpiggot 
from your mouth, well wetted with ſpittle, which be- 
ing of a ſlimy conſiſtence will make it ſtick faſter in the 
foſſet: if any tallow drops into the veſſel, you may 
eaſily (if you think of it) remove it with a ſpoon, or 
rather with your finger. | = 5 

Always lock up a cat in the cloſet where you keep 
your china plates, for fear the mice may ſteal in and 
break them. APs | 
A A good butler always breaks off the point of his bot - 
tle-ſcrew in two days, by trying which is hardeſt, the 
point of the ſcrew, or the neck of the bottle: in this 
caſe, to ſupply the want of a ſcrew, after the ſtump 
hath torn the cork in pieces, make uſe of a filver fork ; 
and when the ſcraps of the cork are almoſt drawn out, 
flirt the mouth of the bottle into the ciſtern three or 
four times, until you quite clear it. 

If a gentleman dines often with your maſter, and 
gives you nothing when he goes away, you may uſe 
ſeveral methods to ſhew him ſome marks of your diſ- 
pleaſure, and quicken his memory. It he calls for bread 
or drink, you may pretend not to hear, or ſend it to an- 
other who called after him; if he aſks for wine, let 

8 him 
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him ſtay a while, and then ſend him ſmall bear; give 
him always foul glaſſes ; ſend him a ſpoon when be 
wants a knife ; wink at the footman to leave bim with- 
out a plate. By theſe, and the like expedients, you 
- may probably be a better man by half a crown before 
he leaves the houſe, provided you watch an opportuni- 
ty of ſtanding by, when he is going. 
If your lady loves play, your fortune is fixed for ever, 
Moderate gaming will be a perquiſite of ten ſhillings a - 
week ; and in ſuch a family I would rather chuſe to be 
butler than chaplain, or even rather than be ſteward. 
It is all ready money, and got without labour; unleſs 
your 1:dy happens to be one of thoſe who either obligeth 
you to find wax candles, or forceth you to divide it with 
ſome favourite ſervants : but at worſt, the old cards are 
your own; and if the gameſters play deep, or grow 
viſh, they will change the cards ſo often, that the old 
ones will be a conſiderable advantage, by ſelling them to 
coffechouſes, or families who love play; but cannot 
afford better than cards at ſecond hand. When you at- 
tend at the ſervice, be ſure to leave new packs within 
the reach of the gameſters, which thoſe who have ill luck, 
will readily take to change their fortune ; and now and 
then an old pack mingled with the reſt will eaſily paſs. 
Be ſure to be very officious on play+nights, and ready 
with your candles to light out your company, and have 
falvers of wine at hand to give them when they call ; but 
manage ſo with the cook, that there be no ſupper ; be- 
cauſe it will be ſo much ſaved in your maſter's family, 
and becauſe a ſupper will conſiderably leſſen your gains. 
Next to cards, there is nothing ſo profitable to you as 
bottles; in which perquiſite you have no competitors 
except the footmen, who are apt to ſteal and vend them 
for pots of beer. But you are bound to prevent any ſuch 
- abuſes in your maſter's family : the footmen are not to 
anſwer for what are broken at a general bottling ; and 
thoſe may be as many as your diſcretion will make them, 
The profit of glaſſes is ſo very inconſiderable, that it 
is hardly worth mentioning : it conſiſts only in a ſmall 
preſent made by the glaſsman, and about four ſhillings in 
the pound added to the prices for your trouble and {kill 
in chuſing them. If your maſter hath a large ſtock of 
glaſſes, 
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glaſſes, and you or your fellow-ſervants happen to break 
any of them without your maſter's knowledge, keep it 
a ſecret till there are not enouph left to ſerve the table, 
then tell your maſter that the glaſſes are gone : this will 
be but one vexation to him, which is much better than 
fretting once or twice a · week; and it is the office of a 
good ſervant, to diſcompoſe his maſter and his lady as 
ſeldom as he can: and here the cat and dog will be of 
great uſe to take the blame from you. Note, That 
bottles miſſing are ſuppoſed to be half ſtolen by ſtrag- 
glers and other ſervants, and the other half broken by 
accident, and a general waſhing. 

Whet the backs of your knives until they are as ſharp 
as the edge; which will have this advantage, that when 
gentlemen find them blunt on one fide, they may try 
the other. And to ſnhew you ſpare no pains in ſharpen- 
ing the knives, whet them ſo long, till you wear out a 
good part of the iron, and even the bottom of the filver 
handle, This doth credit to your maſter ; for it ſhews 
good houſekeeping, and the goldſmith may one day 
make you a preſent. o © 364464 

Your lady, when ſhe finds the ſmall beer or ale dead, 
will blame you for not remembering to put the peg in- 
to the vent - hole. This is a great miſtake; nothing be- 
ing plainer, than that the peg keeps the air in the veſſel, 
which ſpoils the drink, and therefore ought to be let 
out: but if ſhe inſiſts upon it, to prevent the trouble 
of pulling out the vent, and putting it in a dozen times 
a-day, which is not to be borne by a good ſervant, 
leave the ſpiggot half out at night, and you will find, 
with only the loſs of two or three quarts of liquor, the 
veſſel will run freely. | | ; 
When you prepare your candles, wrap them up in a 
piece of brown paper, and fo ſtick them into the ſoc- 
ket : let the paper come half way up the candle, which 
looks handſome, if any body ſhould come in. 

Do all in the dark, to ſave your maſter's candles. 
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rn 
Directions to the Cook 


-A Lthough I am not ignorant, that it hath been a 

long time ſince the cuſtom began among people of 
quality to keep.men cooks, and generally of the French 
nation; yet becauſe my treatiſe is chiefly calculated for 
the general run of knights, ſquires, and gentlemen, 
both in town and country, I ſhall therefore apply to you, 
Mrs Cook, as a woman. However, a preat part of 


what I intend may ſerve for either ſex. And your part 


naturally follows the former ; becauſe the butler and you 
are joined in intereſt : your vales are generally equal, 


- and paid when others are diſappointed : you cap junket 


together at nights upon your own _progue, when the reſt 
of the, houſe are abed; and have it in your power to 
make every fellaw-ſervant your friend; you can give a 
good bit or a good ſup to the little maſters and miſſes, 


and gain their affections: a quarrel between you is very 


dangerous to you both, and will probably end in one of 
you being turned off; in which fatal caſe perhaps it will 
not be ſo eaſy in ſome time to cotton with another. And 
now, Mrs Cook, I proceed to giye you my inſtructions 
which I deſire you will get ſome fellow-ſervant in the 
family to read. to you conſtantly one night in every 


Week when you are going to bed, whether you ſerve in 


town or country, for my leſſons ſhall be fitted for both. 
- If your lady forgets at ſupper that there is any cold 
meat in the houſe, do not you be ſo officious as to put 
her in mind; it is plain ſhe did not want it; and if ſhe 
recollects it the next day, ſay, ſhe gave you no orders, 
and it is fpent ; therefore, for fear of telling a lie, diſ- 
poſe of it with the butler, or any other crony, before 
you go to bed. | | | | 
Never ſend up a leg of a fowl at ſupper, while there 


is a cat or a dog in the houſe, that can be accuſed for 


running away with it : but if there happen to be nei- 
— Fl mult lay it upon the rats, or a ſtrange grey - 
houn . 


It 
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It is ill houſewifery to foul your kitchen-rubbers with - 
wiping the bottoms of the diſhes you ſend up, fince the 
table-cloth will do-as well, and is changed every meal. 
Never clean your ſpits after they have been uſed ; for 
the greaſe left upon them by meat, is the beſt thing to 
preſerve them from ruſt; and when you make uſe of 
them again, the ſame greaſe will keep the inſide of the 
meat moiſt, | * 85 
If you live in a rich family, roaſting and boiling are 
below the dignity of your office, and which it becomes 
you to be ignorant of; therefore leave that work whol- 
ly to the kitchen-wench, for fear of diſgracing the fa- 
mily you live in. TT. Bon Fi: 

If you are employed in marketing, buy your meat as 
cheap as you can; but when you bring in your accounts, 
be tender of your_ maſter's honour, and ſet down the 
higheſt rate: which beſides is but juſtice ; for no body 
can afford to ſell, at the ſame rate that he buys; and I 
am confident that you may charge ſafely ; ſwear that you 
gave no more than what the butcher and poulterer aſked. 

If your lady orders you to ſet up a piece of meat for. 
ſupper, you are not to underſtand that you muſt ſet 
it up all, therefore you may give half to yourſelf and 
the butler, "IT; 47 
Good cooks cannot abide what they juſtly call fiddling 
work, where abundance of time is ſpent and little done. 
Such, for inſtance, is the dreſſing ſmall birds, requiring 
a world of cookery and clutter, and a ſecond. or third 
ſpit : which, by the way, is abſolutely needleſs ; for it 
will be a very ridiculous thing indeed, if a ſpit which is 
ſtrong enough to turn a ſurloin of beef, ſhould not -be 
able to turn a lark. However, if your lady be nice, and 
is afraid that a large ſpit will tear them, place them 
| handſomely in thedripping-pan, where the fat of roaſted 
mutton or beef falling on the birds, will ſerve to baſte 
them, and fo ſave both time and butter: for what cook 
of any ſpirit would loſe her time in picking larks, wheat - 
ears, and other ſmall birds? Therefore, if you cannot 
get the maids, or the young miſſes to aſſiſt you, e en 
make ſhort work, and either ſinge or flay them; there 
is no great loſs in the ſkins, and the fleſh is juſt the ſame, 
If you are employed in market, do not accept a W 
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of a beef. ſlake and a pot of ale from the butcher, which 
I think in conſcience is no better than wronging your 
maſter ; but do you always take that perquiſite in mo- 
ney if you do not go in truſt, or in poundage when you 
pay the bills. | 

The kitchen-bellows being ufually out of order with 
ſtirring the fire with the muzzle to ſave the tongs and 

ker, borrow the bellows out of your lady's bedcham- 
bet, which, being leaſt uſed, are commonly the beſt in 
the houſe ; and if you happen to damage or greaſe them, 
you have a chance to have them left entirely for your 
own ule. | 

Let a blackguard boy be always about the houſe to 
ſend on your errands, and go to market for you on rainy 
days; which will fave your cloaths, and make you ap- 
pear more creditable to your miſtreſs, 3 

If your miſtreſs allows you the kitchen-ſtuff, in return 
of her generoſity, take care to boil and roaſt your meat 
ſufficiently. If ſhe keeps it for her own profit, do her 
juſtice, and rather than let a good fire be wanting, en- 
liven it now and then with the dripping, and the butter 
that happens to turn to oil. 

Send up your meat well ſtuck with ſkewers, to make 
it look round and plump; and an iron ſkewer, rightly 
employed now and then, will make it look handſomer. 

When you roaſt a long joint of meat, be careful only 
about the middle, and leave the two extreme parts raw ; 
which may ſerve another time, and will alſo fave firing. 

When you ſcour your plates and diſhes, bend the 
brim inward, ſo as to make them hold the more. 

Always keep a large fire in the kitchen, when there 
is a ſmall dinner, or the family dines abroad, that the 
neighbours ſeeing the ſmoke, may commend your ma- 
ſter's houſekeeping ; but when much company is invi- 
ted, then be as ſparing as poſſible of your coals, be- 
cauſe a great deal of the meat being half-raw will be ſa- 
ved, and ſerve next day. * 

Boil your meat conſtantly in pump-water, becauſe 
you muſt ſometimes want river or pipe water; and then 
your miſtreſs obſerving your meat of a different colour, 
will chide you when you are not in fault. 

When you have plenty of fowl in the larder, leave 

1 the 
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the door open in pity to the poor cat, if ſhe be a good 
mouſer. : | 

If you find it neceſſary to go to market in a wet day, 
take out your miſtreſs's riding hood and clock, to fave 
your cloaths. 

Get three or four chairwomen to attend you con- 
ſtantly in the kitchen, whom you pay at ſmall charges, 
only with the broken meat, a few coals, and all the 
cinders. Kot Pee” 2 

To keep troubleſome ſervants out of the kitchen, al- 
ways leave the winter ſticking on the. jack to fall on 
their heads. *r: | 

If a lump of ſoot falls into the ſoup, and you cannot 
conveniently get it out, ſtir it well, and it will give the 
ſoup a high French taſte; bs 

If you melt your butter to oil, be under no concern, 
but ſend it up, for oil is a genteeler ſauce than butter. 

Scrape the bottoms of your pots and kettles with a 
ſilver ſpoon, for fear of giving them a taſte of copper. 

When you ſend up butter for ſauce, be ſo thrifty as 
to let it be half water; which is alſo much wholeſomer: 

If your butter when it is melted taſtes of braſs, it is 
your maſter's fault, who will not allow you a filver 
ſaucepan ; beſides, the leſs of it will go farther, and 
new tinning is very chargeable. If you have a filver 
ſaucepan, and the butter ſmells of ſmoke, lay the fault 
upon the coals. 9 tha 

Never make uſe of a ſpoon in any thing that you can 
do with your hands, for fear of wearing out your ma- 
ſter's plate. | 

When you find that you cannot get dinner ready at 
the time appointed, put the clock back, and then it 
may be ready to a minute. 

Let a red-hot coal now and then fall into the drip- 
ping-pan, that the ſmoke of the dripping may aſcend, 
and give the roaſt meat a high taſte. 

Lou are to look upon the kitchen as your dreſſing- 

room; but you are not to waſh your hands till you have 

gone to the neceſſary-houſe, and ſpitted your meat, 

truſſed your fowl, picked your ſallad, nor indeed till af- 

ter you have ſent up your ſecond courſe ; for your hands 

will be ten times fouler with the many things "_ = 
2 orc 
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forced. to handle ; but when your work is over, one 
waſhing will ſerve for all. : / 


_ There is but one part of your dreſſing that I would 
admit while the victuals are boiling, roaſting, or ſtew- 


ing; I mean the combing your head, which loſeth no - 


time, becauſe you can ſtand over your cookery, and 
watch it with one hand, while you are uſing your comb 
with the other, 
If any of the combings happen to be ſent up with the 
victuals, you may ſafely lay the fault upon any of the 
footmen that hath vexed you : as thoſe gentlemen are 
ſometimes apt to be malicious, if you reſuſe them a ſop 
in the pan, or a ſlice from the ſpit, much more when 
you diſcharge a ladleful of hot porridge on their legs, 
or ſend them up to their maſters with a diſhclout pinned 
at their tails, = . 
In roaſting and boiling, order the kitchen - maid to 


bring none but the large coals, and ſave the ſmall ones 


for the fires above ſtairs ; the firſt are propereſt for dreſſ· 


ing meat: and when they are out, if you happen to miſ- 


carry in any diſh, you may fairly lay the fault upon 
want of coals; beſides, the cinder-pickers will be ſure 


to ſpeak ill of your maſter's houſekeeping, where they 


do not find plenty of large cinders mixed with freſh large 
coals. Thus you may dreſs your meat with credit, do 
an act of charity, raiſe the honour of your maſter, and 
ſometimes get ſhare of a pot of ale for your bounty to 
the cinder-woman. e |; 
As ſoon as you have ſent up the ſecond courſe, you 
have nothing to do (in a great family) until ſupper : 
therefore ſcour your hands and face, put on your hood 
and ſcarf, and take your pleaſure among your cronies, 
till nine or ten at night. But dine firſt. x 
Let there be always a ſtrict friendſhip between you 
and the butler ; for it is both your intereſts to be uni- 
ted : the butler often wants a comfortable tit-bit, and 
you much oftener a cool cup of good liquor. However, 
be cautious of him ; for he is ſometimes an inconſtant 
lover, becauſe he hath great advantage to allure the 
maids with a glaſs of rack or white wine and ſugar. 
When you roaſt a breaſt of. veal, remember your 
ſweet-heart the butler loves a ſweet-bread ; — 
et 
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ſet it aſide till evening; you can ſay, the cat or the dog 
has run away with it, or you found it tainted, or fly- 
blown; and beſides it looks as well at the table with- 
out it as with it. 

When you make the company wait long for dinner, 
and the meat be over-done, which is generally the caſe, 
you may lawfully lay the fault upon your lady, who 
hurried you ſo to ſend up dinner, that you was forced 
to ſend it up too much boiled and roaſted. | 

If your dinner miſcarries in almoſt every diſh, how 
could you help it ? You were teaſed by the footmen co- 
ming into the kitchen ; and to prove it true, take occa- 
ſion to be angry, and throw a ladleful of broth on one 
or two of their liveries : beſides, Friday and Childer- 
mas-day are two croſs days in the week, and it is im- 
poſſible to have good luck on Either of them; therefore 
on thoſe two days you have a lawful excuſe. - 

- When you are in haſte to take down your diſhes, tip 
them in ſuch a manner, that a dozen will fall together 
upon the dreſſer, juſt ready for your hand. 

To ſave time and trouble, cut your apples and onions + 
with the ſame knife ; and well-bred gentry love the taſte 
of an onion in every thing they eat. N 

Lump three or four pounds of butter together with 
your hand, then daſh it againſt the wall juſt over the 
dreſſer, ſo as to have it ready to pull by pieces as you 
have occaſion for it. N a 

If you have a ſilver ſaucepan for the kitchen - uſe, let 
me adviſe you to batter it well, and keep it always 
black : this will be for your maſter's honour; for it 
ſhews there has been conſtant good houſekeeping : and 
make room for the ſaucepan by wriggling it on the 
coals, &c. , e | 8 

In the ſame manner, if you are allowed a large ſilver 
ſpoon for the kitchen, let half the bole of it be worn 
out with continual ſcraping and ſtirring, and often ſay 
merrily, This ſpoon owes my maſter no- ſervice. 

When you ſend up a meſs of broth, . water-gruel, or 
the like, to your maſter in a morning, do not forget 
with your thumb and two fingers to put ſalt on the fide 
of the plate; for if you make uſe of a ſpoon, or the 
end of a knife, there may be danger that the falt _— 
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fall, and that would be a ſign of ill luek. Ouly re- 


member to lick your thumb and fingers clean before you 
offer to touch the ſalt. | 


CHAP, 1. 
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to a great variety of buſineſs, and you ſtand in a 
fair way of being the favourite of your maſter or mi- 
ſtreſs, or of the young maſters and miſſes; you are the 
fine gentlaman of the family, with whom all the maids 
are in love. You are ſometimes a pattern of dreſs to 
your maſter, and ſometifties be is ſo to you. You wait 
at table in all companies, and conſequently have the 
opportunity to ſee and know the world, and to under- 
ſtand men and manners. I confeſs your vales are but 
few, unleſs you are ſent with a preſent, or attend the 
tea in the country; but you are called Mr in the neigh- 
bourhood, and ſometimes pick up a fortune ; perhaps 
your maſter's daughter; and I have known many of 
your tribe to have good commands in the army. In 
town you have a ſeat reſerved for you in the play-houſe, 
where you have an opportunity of becoming. wits and 


critics. You have no profeſſed enemy except the rabble, 


and my Lady's waiting woman, who are ſometimes apt 
to call you ſkip-kennel. I have a true veneration for 
your office, becauſe I had once the honour to be one of 
your order, which I fooliſhly left by demeaning myſelf 
with accepting an employment in the cuſtombouſe. 
But that you, my brethren, may come to better for- 
tunes, I ſhall here deliver wy inſtructions, which have 
been the fruits of much thought and obſervation, as well 
as of ſeven years experience. 5 

In order to learn the ſecrets of other families, tell 
them thoſe of your maſter's; thus you will grow a fa- 
vourite both at home and abroad, and be regarded as a 
rſon of importance. © : 
Never be ſeen in the ſtreets with a baſket or bundle 
in your hands, and carry nothing but what you 4 

; I 


_ employment being of a mixed nature, extends 
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hide in your ꝓocket, otherwiſe you will diſgrace your 
calling: to prevent which, always ret ain a black guard 
boy to carry your loads; and if you want farthipgs, 
pay him with a good ſlice of bread, or ſcrap of meat. 
Let a ſhoeboy clean your own ſhoes firſt, for fear of 
fouling the chamber, then let him clean your maſter's ; 
keep him on purpoſe for that uſe, and to run of errands, 
and pay him with ſcraps. When yy are ſent on an er- 
rand, be ſure to edge in ſome buſineſs of your own, ei- 
ther to ſee your ſweetheart, or drink a pot of ale witk 
ſome brother · ſervants; which is ſo much time clear gain - 
3 
There is a great controverſy about the moſt conve- 
nient and- genteel way of holding your plate at meals. 
Some ſtick it between the frame and the back of the 
chair; which is an excellent expedient, where the make 
of the chair will allow it. Others, for tear the plate 
ſhould fall, grafp it ſo firmly, that their thumb reacheth 
to the middle of the hollow: which however, if your 
thumb be dry, is no fecure method; and therefore, in 
that caſe, I adviſe your wetting the ball of it with your 
tongue. As to that abſurd pract ce, of letting the back 
of the plate lie leaning on the hollow ot your hand, which 
ſomeladies recommend, it is univerſally exploded, being 
liable to ſo many accidents. Others again are fo refi- 
ned, that they hold their plate directly under the left 
arm pit; which is the beſt ſituation, for keeping it warm: 
but this may be dangerous in the article of taking away 
a diſh, where your plate may happen to fall upon ſome 
of the company's heads. I confeſs myſelf to have ob- 
jected againſt all theſe ways, which 1 have frequently 
tried; and therefore I recommend a fourth, which is, to 
ſtick your plate, up to the rim incluſive, in the left ſide 
between your waiſtcoat and your ſhirt. This will keep 
it at leaſt as warm as under your arm-pit, or ockſter (as 
the Scots call it); this will hide it, fo as firangers may 
take you for a better ſervant, too good to hold a plate; 
this will ſecure it from falling; and thus diſpoſed, it lies 
ready for you to whip out in a moment, ready warmed, 
to any gueſt within your reach, who may want it: and, 
laſtly, there is another convenience in this method, that 
if, any time during your waiting, you find yourſelf going 
Vor. VII. Ii 10 
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to cough or ſneeze, you can immediately ſnatch out the 
plate, and hold the hollow part cloſe to your noſe or 
mouth, and thus prevent ſpirting any moiſture from ei- 
ther upon the diſhes or the ladies -head-dreſs. You ſee 
gentlemen and ladies obſerve a like praQice on ſuch an 
occaſion, with a bat or a handkerchief: - yet a plate is 
leſs fouled and ſooner cleaned than either of theſe; for 
when your cough or ſneeze is over, it is but returning 
your plate to the ſame poſition, and your ſhirt will clean 
it in the paſſage. TY | | 
Take off the largeſt diſhes, and ſet them on, with one 
hand, to ſhew the ladies your vigour and ſtrength of 
back; but always do it between two ladies, that if the 
diſh happens to ſlip, the ſoup or ſauce may fall on their 
cloaths, and not daub the floor. By this practice, two 
of our brethren, my worthy friends, got conſiderable 
— . | | | 
Learn all thenew-faſhion words, and oaths, and ſongs 
and ſcraps of plays that your memory can hold. Thus 
| you will become the delight of nine ladies in ten, and 
the envy of ninety- nine beaux in a hundred. 
Take care, that at certain periods, during dinner e- 
ſrecially, when perſons of quality are there, you and 
your brethren be all out of the room together; by which 
you will give yourſelves ſome eaſe from the fatigue of 
waiting, and at the ſame time leave the company to 
converſe more freely, without being conſtrained by your 
preſence. 0 | 
When you are ſent on a meſſage, deliver it in your 
own words, although it be to a duke or a ducheſs, and 
pot in the words of your maſter or lady; for how can 
they underſtand what belongs to a meſſage as well as 
you, who have been bred to the employment ? But ne- 
ver deliver the anſwer till it is called for, and then adorn 
it with your own ſtyle. $3 
When dinner is done, carry down a great heap of 
plates to the kitchen; and when you come to the head 
of the ſtairs, trundle them all before you. There is not 
a more agreeable fight or ſound, eſpecially if they be fil-. 
ver, beſides the trouble they ſave you; and there they 
will lie ready near the kitchen-door for the ſcullion to 
waſh them, | 1 
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If you are bringing up a joint of meat in a diſh, and 
it falls out of your hand, before you get into the dining» 

room, with the meat on the ground, and the ſauce ſpill - 

ed, take up the meat gently, wipe it with the flap of 

your coat, then put it again into the diſh, and ſerve it 

up; and when your lady miſſes the ſauce, tell her, it is 

to be ſent up in a plate by itſelf. 

When you carry up a diſh of meat, dip your fingers 

in the ſauce, or lick it with your tongue, to try whe- 
ther it be good, and fit for your maſter's table. 1 bb 
lou are the beſt judge of what acquaintance your lady 
ought to have: and therefore, if ſhe ſends you on a meſ- 
ſage of compliment or buſineſs to a family you do not 
like, deliver the anſwer in ſuch a manner as may breed a 
uarrel between them, not to be reconciled : or, if a 
ootman comes from the ſame family on the like er- 
rand, turn the anſwer ſhe orders you to deliver, in ſuch 
a manner as the other family may take it for an affront, 
When you are in lodgings, and no ſhoeboy to be 
got, clean your maſter's ſhoes with the bottom of the 
_ curtains, a clean napkin, or your landlady's apron. 

Ever wear your hat in the houſe, but when your ma- 
ſer calls; and as ſoon as you come into his preſence, 
pull it off, to ſhew your manners. 

Never clean your ſhoes on the ſcraper, but in the en- 
try, or at the foot of the ſtairs ; by which you will have 
the credit of being at home almoſt a minute ſooner, and 
the ſcraper will laſt longer. | 

Never aſk leave to go abroad ; for then it will be al- 
ways known that you, are abſent, and you will be 

thought an idle rambling fellow ; whereas, if you go out 
and no body obſerves, you have a chance of coming home 
without being miſled ; and you need not tell your fellow- 
ſervants where you are gone; for they will be ſure to 
ſay, you were in the houſe but two minutes ago, which 
is the duty of all ſervants. 1 Fs 

Snuff the candles with your fingers, and throw the 
ſnuff on the floor, then tread it out, to prevent ſtinking ; 
this method will very much ſave the ſnuffers from wear- 
ing out. You ought alſo to ſnuff them cloſe to the tal» 
low ; which will make them run, and ſo increaſe the 

:TES | perquiſite- 
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perquiſite of the cook's kitchen · ſtuff ; for ſhe is the per- 
fon you ought in prudence to be well witn. 

While grace is faying after meat, do you and your 
brethren take the chairs from behind the company, fo 
that when they go to fit down again, they may fall back- 
wards, which will make them all merry; but be you ſo 
diſcreet as to hold your laughter till you get to the kit - 
chen, and then divert your fellow ſervants. 
When you know your maſter is moſt buſy in com- 

my, come in and pretend to fettle about the room; 

and if he chides, ſay, you thought he rung the bell. 
This will divert him from plodding on buſineſs too much, 
or ſpending himſelf in talk, or racking his thoughts, all 
which are hurtful to his conſtitution. | 

If you are ordered to break the elaw of a crab or a 


lobſter, clap it between the ſides of the dining - room 


door between the hinges. Thus you can do it gradually 
without maſhing the meat; which is often the fate of 
the ſtreet-door key, or the peſtle. 

Wben you take a foul plate from any of the gueſts, 


and obſerve the foul knife and fork lying on the plate, 


ſhew your'dexterity, take up the plate, and throw off 
the knife and fork on the table, without ſhaking off the 
bones or broken meat that are left: then the gueſt, 
"who hath more'time than you, will wipe the fork and 
knife already uſed. | 

When you carry a glaſs of liquor to any perſon who 
hath called for it, do not bob him on the ſhoulder, or 
cry, Sir, or. Madam, here's the glaſs ; that would be 


unmannerly, as if you had a mind to force it down one's 


throat ; but ſtand at the perſon's left ſhoulder, and wait 
his time ; and if he ſtrikes it down with his elbow by 
forgetfulneſs, that was his fault, and not yours. | 

When your miſtreſs ſends you for a hackney-cozch in 


a wet day, come back in the coach to fave your cloaths, 


and the trouble of walking; it is better the bottom of 
her petticoats ſhould be daggled with your dirty ſhoes, 
than your livery be ſpoiled, and yourſelf get a cold. 


There is no indignity fo great to one of your ſtation, 


as that of lighting your maſter in the ſtreets with a lan- 


tern; and therefore it is very honeſt policy to try all 


arts how to evade it; beſides, it ſhews your maſter to 
MOAT | be 
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te either poor or covetous, which are the two worlt - 
qualities you can meet with in any ſervice, When I 
was under theſe circumſtances, I made uſe of ſeveral 
wiſe expedients, which I here recommend to you. Some- 
times I took a candle fo long, that it reached to the 
very top of the lantern, and burned it ; but my maſter, 
after a good beating, ordered me to paſte it over with 
paper. I then uſed a middling candle, but ſtuck it fo 
looſe in the ſocket, that it leaned towards one fide, and 
burned a whole quarter of the horn. Then I uſed a bit 
of candle of half an inch, which ſunk in the ſocket, and 
melted the ſolder, and forced my maſter to walk half 
the way iti the dark. Then he made me ſtick two 
inches of candle in the place where the ſocket was; af- 
ter which I pretended to ſtumble, put out the candle, 
and broke all the tin part to pieces. At laſt, he was 
forced to make uſe of a lantern-boy, out of perfect good 
buſbandry. . wg S 

It is much to be lamented, that gentlemen of our em- 
ployment have but two hands to carry plates, diſhes, 
bottles, and the like, out of the room at meals ; and 
the misfortune is ſtill the greater, becauſe one of thoſe 
bands is required to open. the door, while you are in- 
cumbered with your load. Therefore, I adviſe, that the 
door may. be always left at jar, fo as to open it with 
your foot; and then you may carry out plates and diſhes 
from your belly up to your chin, beſides a good quan- 
tity of things under your arms, which will fave you ma- 
ny a weary ſtep ; but take care, that none of the burden 
falls till you are out of the room, and, if poſſible, out 
of bearing. | 
If youare ſent to the poſt-office with a letter in a cold 
rainy night, ſtep to the ale-houſe, and take a pot, until 
it is ſuppoſed you have done your errand; but take the 
next fair opportunity to put the*letter in carefully, as 
becomes an honeſt ſervant, ; 

If you are ordered to make coffee for the ladies after 
dinner, and the pot happens to boil over, while you are 
running up for a ſpoon to ftir it, or thinking of ſome» 
thing elſe, or ſtruggling with the chambermaid for a 
kiſs ; wipe the ſides of the pot clean with a diſhelout, 
carry up your coffee boldly ; and when your lady finds 

4s it 
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it too weak, and examines you whether it has not run 
- Over ; deny the fact abſolutely ; ſwear you put in more 
coffee than ordinary, that you never ſtirred an inch from 
it, that you ſtrove to make it better than uſual, be- 
cauſe your miſtreſs had ladies with her, that the ſervants 
in the kitchen will juſtify what you ſay. Upon this you 
-will find that the other ladies will pronounce your cof- 
fee to be very good; and your miſtreſs will confeſs that 
ber mouth is out of taſte, and ſhe will for the future ſu- 
ſpect herſelf, and be more cautious in finding fault. This 
I would have you do from a principle of conſcience : for 
coffee is very unwholeſome ; and out of affection to your 
lady, you ought to give it her as weak as poſſible. And 
upon this argument, when you have a mind to treat any 
of the maids with a diſh of freſh coffee, you. may, and 
ought to ſubſtract a third part of the powder, on ac- 
count of your lady's health, and getting her maids 
good-will. 41>: 

If your maſter ſends you with a ſmall trifling preſent 
to one of his friends, be as careful of it as you would be 
of a diamond ring: therefore, if the preſent be only 
balf a dozen pippins, ſend up the ſervant who received 
the meſſage, to ſay, that you were ordered to deliver 
them with your own hands. This will ſhew your ex- 
actneſs, and care to prevent accidents or miſtakes ; and 
the gentleman or lady cannot do leſs than give you a 
ſhilling. So when your maſter receives the like preſent, 
teach the meſſenger who brings it to do the ſame, and 
give your maſter hints that may ſtir up his generoſity ; 

Br brother-ſervants ſhould aſſiſt one another, ſince it is 
all for theirmaſter's honour, which is the chief point to 
be conſulted by every good ſervant, and of which he is 
the beſt judge. 

When you ſtep but a few doors off to tattle with a. 
wench, or take a running pot of ale, or to ſee a bro- 
ther-footman going to be hanged, leave the ſtreet-door 
"open, that you may not be forced to knock, and your 
maſter diſcover you are gone out ;, for a quarter of an 
' hour's time can do his fervice no injury. 

When you take away the remaining pieces of bread 
after dinner, put them on foul plates, and preſs them 
gown. with other plates over them, ſo as no body can 
| touch 
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touch them; and ſo they will be a good perquiſite to the 
blackguard boy in ordinary. | 
. When you are forced to clean your maſter's ſhoes with 
your own hand, uſe the edge of the ſharpeſt caſe- knife, 
and dry them with the toes an inch from the fire ; be- 
cauſe wet ſhoes are dangerous; and beſides, by theſe 
arts you will get them the ſooner for yourſelf. | : 

In ſome families the maſter often ſends to the tavern 
for a bottle of wine, and you are the meſſenger. I ad- 
viſe you, therefore, to take the ſmalleſt bottle you can 
find ; but however make the drawer give you a full 
quart; then you will get a good ſup for yourſelf, and 
your bottle will be filled. As for a cork to ſtop it, you 
need beat na trouble, for the thumb will do as well, 
or a bit of dirty chewed paper., 2 

In all diſputes with chairmen and coachmen for de- 
manding too much, when your maſter ſends you down 
to chaffer with them, take pity of the poor fellows, and 
tell your maſter that they will not take a farthing leſs : 
it is more for your intereſt to get ſhare of a pot of ale, 
than to fave a ſhilling for your maſter, to whom it is a 
trifle. | | 

When you attend your lady in a dark night, if ſhe 
uſeth her coach, do not walk by the coach-fide,. fo as 
to tire and dirt yourſelf, but get up into your proper 
place behind it; and fo hold the flambeau ſloping for- 
ward over the coach roof; and when it wants ſnuffing, 
daſh it againſt the corners. 

When you leave your lady at church on Sundays, you 
have two hours fafe to ſpend with your companions at 
the alchouſe, or over a beef-ſtake and a pot of beer at. 
home with- the cook and the maids ; and indeed poor. 
ſervants have ſo few opportunities to be happy, that. 
they ought not to loſe any. LF : | 

Never wear ſocks when you wait at meals, on ac- 
count of your own health, as well as of them who ſit 
at table; becauſe as moſt ladies like the ſmell of young. 
mens toes, ſo it is a ſovereign remedy. againſt the va- 
pours. : | | 
Chuſe a ſervice, if you can, where your livery-colours. 
are leaſt tawdry and diſtinguiſhing. Green and yellow. 
immediately betray your office ; and ſo do all 82 of. 
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lace, except ſilver; which will hardly fall to your ſhare, 
unleſs with a duke, or ſome prodipal juſt come to his e- 
ſtate. The colours you ought to wiſh for, are blue, or 
filemot, turned up with ted; which, with a borrowed 
ſword, a borrowed air, your maſter's linen, and a na- 
tural and improved confidence, will give you what title 
you pleaſe, where you are not known. | 

When you carry diſhes, or other things, out of the 
room at meals, fill both your hands as full as poſſible : 
for although you may ſometimes ſpill, and ſometimes 
let fall; yet you will find at the year's end you have 
made great diſpatch, and ſaved abundance of time. 

If your maſter or miſtreſs happens to walk the ſtreets, 
keep on-one fide, and as much on the level with them 
as you can ; which people obſerving, will either think 
you do not belong to them, or that you are one of their 
_ companions : but if either of them happen to turn back 

and ſpeak to you, fo that you are under the neceſſity 

to take off your hat, uſe but your thumb and one finger, 
and ſcratch your head with the reſt, | | WE 

In winter-time light the dining room fire but two 
minutes before dinner is ſerved up, that your maſter may 
| ſee how ſaving you are of his coals. | 

When you are ordered to ſtir up the fire, clean away 
the aſhes from þetwixt the bars with the fire-bruſh, 
When you are ordered to call a coach, although it 

be midnight, po no farther than the door, for fear of 
being out of the way when you are wanted ; and there 
ſtand bawling, Coach, Coach, for half an hour. 

- Although you gentlemen in livery have the misfor- 
tune to be' treated ſcurvily by all mankind, yet you 
make a ſhift to keep up your ſpirits, and ſometimes ar- 
rive at conſiderable fortunes. I was an intimate friend 
to one of our brethren, who was footman to a court» 
lady. She, had an honourable employment, was ſiſter to 
an earl, and the widow of a man of quality. She ob- 
ſerved ſomething ſo polite in my friend, the gracefulneſs 
with which he tript before her chair, and put his hair 
under his hat, that ſhe made him many advances : and 
one day taking the air in her coach, with Tom behind 
it, the coachman miſtook the way, and ſtopped at a 
privileged chapel ; where the couple were — nd 
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Tom came home in the chariot by his lady's fide : but 
he unfortunately taught her to drink brandy, of which 
ſhe died, after having pawiied all her plate to 
it; and Tom is now a journeyman maltſter. 

Boucher, the famous gameſter, was another of our 


fraternity ; and when he was worth 50,0001. he dun- 


ned the Duke of Buckingham for an arrear of wages in 
his ſervice. And ] could inſtance many more, particu- 
larly another, whoſe ſon had one of the chief employ- 
ments at court; and is ſufficient to give you the follow- 
ing advice; which is, to be pert and ſaucy to all man- 
kind, eſpecially to the chaplain, the waiting-woman, 
and the better fort of ſervants in a perſon of quality's 
family: and value not now and then a kicking, or a 
caning ; for your inſolence will at laſt turn to good ace 
count; and from wearing a livery, you may probably 
ſoon carry a pair of colours. 


When you wait behind a chair at meals, keep con- 


ſtantly wriggling the back of the chair, that the perſon 
behind whom you ſtand may know you are ready to at- 
tend him. 

When you carry a parcel of china plates, if they 
chance to fall, as it is a frequent misfortune, your ex- 
cuſe muſt be, that a dog ran acroſs you in the hall ; 
that the chamber-maid accidentally puſhed the door a- 


gainſt you; that a mop ſtood acroſs the entry, and tript 


you up; that your ſleeve ſtuck againſt the key or but - 
ton of the lock. 

When your maſter and lady are talking together in 
their bed. chamber, and you have ſome ſuſpicion that 
you or your fellow- ſervants are concerned in what they 
ſay, liſten at the door for- the public good of all the 


ſervants, and join all to take proper meaſures for pre- 


venting any innovations that may hurt the community. 
Be not proud in proſperity. You have heard, that 


fortune turns on a wheel ; if you have a good place, you 


are at the top of the wheel, Remember how often you 


have been ſtripped, and kicked out of doors, your wages 


all taken up before hand, and ſpent in tranſlated red- 
heeled ſhoes, ſecond-hand toupees, and repaired laces» 
ruffl-s, beſides a ſwinging debt to. the ale-wife and the 


un, ſhop. The neighbouring tapſter, who before 


would 
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would beckon you over to a ſavoury bit of ox-cheek in 
the morning, give it you gratis, and only ſcore you up 
For the liquor, immediately after you were packed off in 
diſgrace, carried a petition to your maſter to be paid out 
-of your wages, whereof not a farthing was due, and 
then purſued you with bailiffs into every blind cellar. 
Remember how ſoon you grew ſhabby, thread-bare, and 
out-at heels; was forced to borrow an old livery coat, 
to make your appearance while you were looking for a 
place; and ſneak to every houſe where you have an old 
- acquaintance, to ſteal you a ſcrap to keep life and ſoul 
together; and, upon the whole, were in the loweſt ſta- 
tion of human life, which, as the old ballad fays, is 
that of a ſkip-kennel turned out of place: I fay, re- 
member all this now in your: flouriſhing condition. Pay 
your contributions duly to your late brothers the cadets, 
who are left to the wide world : take one of them as 
your dependent, to ſend on your lady's meſſages when 
you have a mind to go to the ale-houſe ; flip bim out 
. Privately now and then a flice of bread, and a bit of 
cold meat ; your maſter can afford it ; and if he be not 
yet put upon the eſtabliſhment for a lodging, let him 
ie in the ſtable, or the coach-houſe, or under the back- 
ſtairs; and recommend him to all the gentlemen who 
frequent your houſe as an excellent ſervant. 
To grow old in the office of a footman, is the high- 
eſt of all indignities ; therefore, when you find years 
coming on without hopes of a place at court, a com- 
mand in the army, a ſucceſſion to the ſtewardſhip, an 
employment in the revenue, (which two laſt you can- 
not obtain without reading and writing), or running 
away with your maſter's niece or daughter; I directly 
adviſe you to go upon the road, which is the only poſt 
of honour left you. There you will meet many of your 
old comerades, and live a ſhort life, and a merry one, 
and make a figure at your exit; wherein I will give you 
ſome inſtruQtions. is | 8 
The laſt advice I give you, relates to your behaviour 


when you are going to be hanged ; which either for rob- 


bing your maſter, for houſe-breaking, or going upon the 
highway, or in a drunken quarrel, by killing the firſt 
man you meet, may very probably be your lot; and is 
owing 
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owing to one of theſe three qualities; either a love of 
good fellowſhip, a generoſity of mind, or too much vi- 
vacity of ſpirits. Your good behaviour on this article 
will concern your whole community. Deny the fact with 
all ſolemnity of imprecations. A hundred of your bre- 
thren, if they can be admitted, will attend about the 
bar, and be ready upon demand to give you a good 
character before the court. Let notbiag prevail on you 
to confeſs, but the promiſe of a pardon for diſcovering 
your comerades. But I ſuppoſe all this to be in vain; 
for if you eſcape now, your fate will be the ſame an- 
other day. Get a ſpeech to be written by the beſt au- 
thor of Newgate : ſome of your kind wenches will pro- 
vide you with a Holland ſhirt, and white cap, crowned 
with a crimſon or black riband. Take leave chearful - 
ly of all your friends in Newgate; mount the cart 
with courage ; fall on your knees; lift up your eyes ; 
hold a book in your hands, although you cannot read 
a word; deny the fact at the gallows; kiſs and forgive 
the hangman; and fo farewell. You ſhall be buried in 
pomp at the charge of the fraternity : the ſurgeon ſhall 
not touch a limb of you; and your fame ſhall continue 
until a ſucceſſor of equal renown ſucceeds in your place, 


Harn. IV. 
Directions to the Coacnuman. 


32 U are ſtrictly bound to nothing, but to ſtep in- 
to the box, and carry your maſter or lady. | 

Let your horſes be ſo well trained, that when you 
attend your lady at a viſit, they will wait until you flip 
into a neighbouring aleh-uſe to take a pot with a friend. 

When you are in no humour to drive, tell your ma- 

ſter, that the horſes have got a cold ; that they want 
ſhoeing ; that rain does them hurt, and roughens their - 
coat, and rots the harneſs. This may likewiſe be ap- 
plied to the groom. 

If your maſter dines with a country-friend, drink as 
much as you can get; becauſe it is allowed, that a good 
coachman never drives ſo well as when he is drunk; mw | 

then 


, 
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then ſhew your ſkill, by driving to an inch by a preci- 

pice ; and ſay you never drive fo well as when drunk. 
+ If you find any gentleman fond of one of your horſes, 
and willing to give you a conſideration beſide the price; 
perſuade your maſter to ſell him, becauſe he is fo vitious 
| that ' you cannot undertake to drive with him, and is 

foundered into the bargain. 5 i} 
Get a blackguard-boy to watch your coach at the 
church-door on Sundays, that you and your- brother- 
coachmen may be merry together at the ale-houſe, 

| while your maſter and lady are at church. 

Take care that your wheels be good; and get a new 
| ſet bought as often as you can, whether you are allow- 
ed the old as your perquifite or not. In one caſe it will 
turn to your honeſt profit ; and in the other it will be 
| a juſt puniſhment on your maſter's covetouſneſs; and 
probably the coachmaker will conſider you too. 


— 
— 
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OU are the ſervant upon whom the care of your 
| maſter's honour in all journeys entirely depends ; 
your. breaſt is the ſole repolitory of it. If he travels 
the country, and lodgeth at inns,” every dram of bran. 
dy, every pot of ale extraordinary that you drink, rai- 
ſeth his character; and therefore his reputation ought 
to be dear to you; and 1 hope you will not ſtint your- 

ſelf in either. The ſmith, the ſaddler's journeyman, tbe 
cook at the inn, the oſtler, and the boot-catcher, ought 
all by your means to partake of your maſter's generoſi- 
ty. Thus his fame will reach from one county to an- 
other; and what is a gallon of ale, or a pint of bran- 
dy in his Worſhip's pocket ? And although he ſhould be 
in the number of thoſe who value their credit leſs than 
their purſe, yet your care of the former ought to be ſo 
much the greater. His horſe wanted two' removes ; 
your horſe wanted nails ; his allowance of oats and 
.* beans was greater than the journey required; a third 
part may be retrenched, and turned into ale or brandy ' 
an 
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and thus his honour may be preſerved by your diſcre- 
tion, and leſs expence to him: or if he travels with 
no other ſervant, the matter is eaſily made up in the 
bill between you and the tapſter. 

Fherefore, as ſoon as you alight at the inn, deliver 
your horſes to the ſtable-boy, and let him galiop them 
to the next pond : then call for a pot of ale; for it is 
very fit that a Chriſtian ſhould drink before a beaſt. 
Leave your maſter to the care of the ſervants in the inn, 
and your horſes to thoſe in the ſtable. Thus both he and 
they are left in the propereſt hands. But you are to 
provide for yourſelf ; therefore get your ſupper, drink 
freely, and go to bed without troubling your maſter, 
who is in better hands than yours. The oftler is an ho- 
neſt fellow, and loves horſes in his heart; and would 
not wrong the dumb creatures for the world. Be ten- 
der of your maſter, and order the ſervants not to wake 
him too early. Get your breakfaſt before he is up, that 
he may not wait for you. Make the oftler tell him the 
roads are very good, and the miles ſhort ; but adviſe 
him to ſtay a little longer till the weather clears up, 
for he is afraid there will be rain, and he will be time 
enough after dinner. 

Let your maſter mount before you out of good man- 
ners. As he is leaving the inn, drop a good: word in 
favour of the oſtler, what care he took of the cattle ; 
and add, that you never ſaw civiller ſervants. Let your 
maſter ride on before, and do you ſtay until your land - 
lord has given you a dram; then gallop after him 
through the town or village with full ſpeed, for fear 
he ſhould want you, and to ſhew your borſemanſhip. 

If you are a piece of a ferrier, as every good groom 
ought to be, get ſack, brandy, or ſtrong beer, to rub 
your horſes heels every night; and be not ſparing, for 
(if any be ſpent) what is left, you know how to diſ- 
poſe of it. 

Conſider your maſter's health; and, rather than let 
him take long journeys, ſay the cattle are weak, and 
fallen in their fleſh with hard riding: tell bim of a ve- 
ry good inn five miles nearer than he intended to go; or 
leave one of his horſe's fore-ſhoes looſe in the morning; 
or contrive that the ſaddle mey pinch the beaſt in his 

Vor. VII. K K withers; 
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withers ; or keep him without corn all night and mor- 
ning. ſo that he may tire on the road; or,wedpe a thin 
plate of iron between the hoof and the ſhoe to make 
him halt; and all this in perfect tenderneſs to your ma- 
ſter. | 
+ When you are going to be hired, and the gentleman 
aſks you, whether you are apt to be drunk? own free- 
ly that you love a cup of good ale ; but that it is your 
way, drunk or ſober, never to negle& your horſes. 

When your maſter hath a mind to ride out for the 
air, or for pleaſure ; if any private buſineſs of your own 
makes it inconvenient for you to attend him, give him 
to underſtand, that the horſes want bleeding or purging ; 
that his own pad hath got a ſurfeit ; or that the ſaddle 
wants ſtuffing, and his bridle is gone to be mended, 
This you may honeſtly do, becauſe it will be no injury 
to the horſes or your maſter; and at the ſame time ſhews 
the great care you have of the poor dumb creatures. 

If there be a particular inn in the town whither you 
are going, and where you are well acquainted with the 
oſtler or tapſter, and the people of the houſe; find fault 
with the other inns, and recommend your maſter thi- 
ther : it may probably be a pot and a dram or two 
more in your way, and to your maſter's honour. 
If your maſter ſends you to buy bay, deal with thoſe 
who will be the moſt liberal to you ; for ſervice being no 
| inheritance, you ought not to let flip any lawful and 
cuſtomary perquiſite. If your maſter buys it himſelf, he 
wrongs you; and to teach him his duty, be ſure to find 
fault with the hay as lang it laſts; and if the horſes 
thrive with it, the fault is yours. | 
| Hay and oats, in the management of a {kilful groom, 
will make excellent ale, as well as brandy ; but this I 
only hint. 87 

When your maſter dines or lies at a gentleman's 
houſe in. the country, although there be no groom, or 
he be gone abroad, or that the horſes have been quite 
neglected, be ſure employ ſome of the ſervants to hold 
the horſe when your maſter mounts, This I would 
have you do, when your maſter only alights to call in 
for a few minutes ; for brother-ſervants muſt always 
befriend one another; and that alſo concerns your der 

er's 
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ſler's honour ; becauſe he cannot do leſs than give a 
piece of money to him who holds his horſe. | 

In long journeys, aſk your maſter leave to give ale 
to the horſes ; carry two quarts full to the ſtable ; pour 
half a pint into a bowl ; aud if they will not drink it, 
you and the oſtler muſt do the beſt you can; perhaps 
they may be in a better humour at the next inn, for I 
would have you never fail to make the experiment. 

When you go to air your horſes in the park, or the 
fields, give them to 2 horſe-boy, or one of the black- 
guards, who being lighter than you, may be truſted to 
run races With leſs damage to the horſes, and teach 
them to leap over hedges and ditches, while you are 
drinking a friendly pot with your brother-grooms : but 
ſometimes you and they may run races yourſelves, for 
the honour of your horſes, and of your matters. 

Never ſtint your horſes at home in hay and oats, but 
fill the rack to the top, and the manger to the brim, 
for you would take it ill to be ſtinted yourſelf; al- 
though perhaps they may not have the ſtomach to eat; 
conlider they have no tongues to alk, If the hay be 
thrown down, there is no loſs; for it will make litter, 
and five ſtraw. 

When your maſter is leaving a gentleman's houſe in 
the country, where he hath lain a night; then conſi- 


der his honour ; let him know how many ſervants 


there are of both ſexes, who expect vales ; and give 
them their cue to attend in two lines, as he leaves the 
houſe; but deſire him not to truſt the money with the 
butler, for fear he ſhould cheat the reſt: this will force 
your maſter- to be more generous ; .and then you may 
take occaſion to tell your maſter, that *ſquire ſuch a 
one, whom you lived with laſt, always gave ſo much 
a- piece to the common ſervants, and fo much to the 
houſekeeper, and the reſt, naming at leaſt double to 


what he intended to give; but be ſure to tell the ſer- 


vants what a good office you did them, This will gain 
you love, and your maſter honour. - 

You may venture to be drunk much oftener than the 
coachman, whatever he pretends to alledge in his own 
behalf, becauſe you hazard no body's neck but your 
own ; for the horſe will probably take ſo much care of 
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2 as to come off with only a ſtrain or a ſhoulder- 
lip. | "EY | 
When you carry your maſter's riding-eoat in a jour- 
ney, wrap your own in it, and buckle them up cloſe 
with a ſtrap : but turn your maſter's inſide out, to pre- 
ſerve the outſide from wet and dirt. Thus, when it be- 
gins to rain, your maſter's coat will be firft ready to be 
given him; and if it get more hurt than yours, he can 
afford it better; for your livery muſt always ſerve its 
year's apprenticeſhip. . 5 
When you come to your inn with the horſes wet and 
dirty after hard riding, and are very hot, make the 
oſtler immediately plunge them into water up to their 
bellies, and allow them to drink as much as they pleaſe; 
but be ſure to gallop them full ſpeed a mile at leaſt, to 
dry their ſkins, and warm the water in their bellics. 
The oftler underſtands his buſineſs ; leave all to his dif- 
cretion, while you get a pot of ale and ſome brandy at 
the kitchen · fire to comfort your heart. 

If your horſe drop a fore. ſhoe, be fo careful to alight 
and take it up: then ride with all the ſpeed you can 
(the ſhoe in your hand, that every traveller may obſerve 
your care) to the next ſmith on the road, make him 
put it on immediately; that your maſter may not wait 
for you, and that the poor horſe may be as ſhort a time 
as poſlible without a ſhoe. Us 4 | 
When your maſter lies at a gentleman's houſe, if you 
find the hay and oats are good, complain aloud of their 
badneſs ; this will get you the name of a diligent ſer- 
vant : and be ſure to cram the horſes with as much oats 
as they can eat, while you are there, and you may give 
them ſo much the leſs for ſome days at the inns, and 
turn the oats into ale. When you leave the gentle- 
man's houſe, tell your maſter what a covetous huncks 
that gentleman was, that you got nothing but butter- 
milk or water to drink : this will make your maſter 
out of pity allow you a pint of ale the more at the next 
inn, But if you happen to get drunk in a gentleman's 
houſe, your maſter cannot be angry, becauſe it coſt him 
nothing; and fo you ought to tell him as well as you 
can in your preſent condition, and let him know it is 


both 
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both for his and the gentleman's honour, to make 4 
friend's ſervant welcome, 7 
A maſter ought always to love his groom, to put him 
in a handſome livery, and to allow him a filver-laced 
hat. When you are in this equipage, all the honours 
he receives on the road are owing to you alone : that he 
is not turned out of the way by every carrier, is cauſed 
by the civility he receives at ſecond hand from the re- 
ſpe paid to your livery. | 
You may now and then lend your maſter's pad to a 
brother-ſervant, or your favourite maid, for a ſhort 
* Jaunt, or hire him for a day, becauſe the horſe is ſpoil- 
ed for want of exerciſe : and if your maſter happens to 
want his horſe, or hath a mind to ſee the ſtable, curſe 
that rogue the helper, who is gone out with the key. 
When you want to ſpend an hour or two with your 
companions at the alehouſe, and that you ſtand in need 
of a reaſonable excuſe for your ſtay, go out of the ſta- 
ble-door, or the back-way, with an old bridle, girth, 
or ſtirrup-leather in your pocket, and on your return 
come home by the ſtreet-door with the ſame bridle, 
girth, or ſtirrup-leather, dangling in your hand, as if 
you came from the ſaddler's, where you were gettin 
the ſame mended ; (if you were not miſſed, all is well); : 
but if you are met' by your maſter, you will have the 
reputation of a careful ſervant. . This I have known 
practiſed with good ſucceſs, | 


GH AF VI. 


Directions to the Housz-STEwarD, and Lax p- 
STEWARD. 


E Peterborough's ſteward, that pulled down his 
4 houſe, fold the materials, and charged my Lord - 
with repairs, Take money for forbearance from te- 
nants, Renew leaſes, and get by them, and ſell woods. 


Lend my Lord his own money. Gil Blas ſaid much of 
this, to whom I refer. a 
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f q H A P. VI. 
Directions to the POR TER. 


F your maſter be a miniſter of ſtate, let him be at 
home to none but his pimp, or chief flatterer, or 


one of his penſionary writers, or his hired ſpy, and in- 


former, or his printer in ordinary, or his city-ſolicitor, 
or a land jobber, or his inventor of new funds, or a 
ſtock-jobber. IK | AIR 
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Directions to the CHAMBER-Ma 1D, 


| "Js nature of your employment differs according 


to the quality, the pride, or the wealth of the 


lady you ſerve ; and this treatiſe is to be applied to all 


forts of families ;. ſo that I find myſelf under great dif- 
ficulty to adjuſt the buſineſs for which you are hired, 
In a family where there is a tolerable eſtate, you differ 
from the houſe-maid, and in that view I give my direc- 
tions. Your particular province is your lady's cham- 
ber, where you make the bed, and put things in order; 
and if you live in the country, you take care of rooms, 
where ladies lie who come into the houſe ; which brings 
in all the vales that fall to your ſhare. Your uſual, lo- 
ver, as I take it, is the coachman; but if you are under 
twenty, and tolerably handſome, perhaps a footman 
a= caſt his 0 on you. | 

et your favourite footman to help you in making 
your lady's bed ; and if you ſerve a young couple, the 
footman and you, as you are turning up the bed-cloaths, 
will make the prettieſt obſervations in the world, which 
whiſpered about, will be very entertaining to the whole 
family, and get among the neighbourhood. 


Do not carry down the neceſſary veſſels for the fel- 


lows to ſee; but empty them out of the window, for 
your lady's credit, It is highly improper for men-ſer- 


vants to know, that fine ladies have occaſion for ſuch 


utenſils ; 
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- utenſils ; and do not ſcour the chamber - pot, becauſe 
the ſmell is wholeſome. 

If you happen to break any china with the top of 
the whiſk on the mantle-tree, or the cabinet, gather 
up the fragments, put them together as well as you 
can, and place them behind the reſt ; fo that when your 
lady comes to diſcover them, you may ſafely ſay they 
were broke long ago, before you came to the ſervice. 
This will fave your lady many an hour's vexation. 

It ſometimes happens, that a looking-glaſs is broken 
by the ſame means; while you are looking another way, 
as you ſweep the chamber, the long end of the bruſh 
ſtrikes againſt the glaſs, and breaks it to ſhivers. This 
is the extremeſt of all misfortunes, and all remedy de- 
ſperate in appearance, becauſe it is impoſſible to be con- 
cealed. Such a fatal accident once happened in a great 
family, where I had the honour to be a footman ; and 
I will relate the particulars, to ſhew the ingenuity of 
the poor chambermaid on ſo ſudden and dreadful an 
emergency, which perhaps may help to ſharpen your in- 
vention, if your evil ſtar ſhould ever give you the like 
occaſion, The poor girl had broken a large japan glaſs 
of great value with a ſtroke of her bruſh : ſhe had not 
conſidered long, when, by a prodigious preſence of mind, 
ſhe locked the door, ſtole into the yard, brought a ſtone 
of three pound weight into the chamber, laid it on the 
hearth juſt under the Jooking-glaſs, then broke a pane 
in the faſh-window that looked into the fame yard, fo 
ſhut the door, and went about her other affairs. Two 
hours after, the lady goes into the chamber, fees the 
glaſs broken, the ſtone lying under, and a whole pane 
in the window deſtroyed ; from all which circumſtances 
ſhe concluded, juſt as the maid could have wiſhed, that 
ſome idle ſtraggler in the neighbourhood, or perhaps one 
of the out-ſervants, had, through malice, accident, or 
careleſſneſs, flung in the ſtone, and done the miſchief, 
Thus far all things went well, and the girl concluded 
herſelf out of danger. But it was her ill fortune, that 

a few hours after in came the parſon of the pariſh ; and 
the lady (naturally) told bim the accident, which you 
may believe had much diſcompoſed her. But the mini- 
ſter, who happened to underſtaud mathematics, after 

examining 


% 


; 
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examining the ſituation of the yard, the window, and 


the chimney, ſoon convinced the lady, that the ſtone 


could never reach the looking-glafs, without taking 
three turns in its flight from the hand that threw it; 
and the maid being proved to have {wept the room the 
ſame morning, was ſtrictly examined; but conſtantly de- 
nied that ſhe was guilty upon her ſalvation, offering to 
take her oath upou the Bible before his Reverence, that 
ſhe was as innocent as the child unborn : yet the poor 
wench was turned off; which I take to have been hard 


treatment, conſidering her ingenuity, However, this 


may be a direction to you in the like caſe, to contrive a 
ſtory that will better hang together. For inſtance, you 
might ſay, that while you were at work with the mop 
or bruſh, a flaſh of lightening came ſuddenly in at the 
window, which almoſt blinded you ; that you immedi- 
ately heard the ringing of broken glaſs on the hearth ; 
that as ſoon as you recovered your eyes, you faw the 
looking-glaſs all broken to pieces: or you may mledpe, 
that obſerving the glaſs a little covered with duſt, and 
going very gently to wipe it, you ſuppoſe the moiſture 
of the air had diſſolved the glue or cement, which made 
it fall to the ground: or, as ſoon as the miſchief is done, 
you may cut the cords that faſtened the glaſs to the 


wainſcot, and fo let it fall flat on the ground; run out 


in a fright, tell your lady, curſe the upholſterer, and 
declare how narrowly you eſcaped, that it did not fall 
upon your head, I offer theſe expedients from a deſire 
I have to defend the innocent; for innocent you cer- 
tainly muſt be, if you did not break the glaſs on pur- 
poſe, which I would by no means excuſe, except upon 
great provocations. | 

Oil the tongs, poker, and fire · ſnovel, up to the top, 
not only to keep them from ruſting, but likewiſe to pre- 
vent meddling people from waſting your maſter's coals 
with ſtirring the fire. e 

When you are in haſte, ſweep the duſt into a corner 
of the room; but leave your bruſh upon it, that it may 


not be ſeen, for that would diſgrace you. 


Never waſh your hands, or put on a clean apron, till 


you have made your lady's bed, for fear of rumpling 


your apron, or foulipg your hands again. - 
. | When 
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When you bar the window-ſhuts of yeur lady's bed- 
chamber at nights, leave open the ſaſhes, to let in the 
freſh air, and ſweeten the room againſt morning. 
ln the time when you leave the windows open for air, 
leave books or ſomething elſe on the window ſeat, that 
they may get air too. g 
" When you ſweep your lady's room, never ſtay to pick 
up foul ſmocks, handkerchiefs, pinners, pincuſhions, 
tea-ſpoons, ribands, flippers, or whatever lies in your 
way; but ſweep all into a corner, and then you may 
take them up in Slump, and fave time. 

Making beds in hot weather is a very laborious work, 
and you will be apt to ſweat ; therefore, when you fiud 
the drops running down from your forchead, wipe them 
off with a corner of the ſheet, that they may not be 
ſeen on the bed. | 

When your lady ſends you to waſh a china cup, ard 
it happen to fall, bring it up, and ſwear you did but juſt 
touch it with your hand, when it broke into three 
halve. And here I muſt inform you, as well as all 
your fellow-ſervants, that you ought never to be with- 
out an excuſe ; it doth no harm to your maſter, and it 
leſſens your fault: as in this inſtance, I do not com- 
mend you for breaking the cup; it is certain you did 
not break it on purpoſe; and the thing is poſſible, that 
it might break in your hand. 

You are ſometimes deſirous to ſee a funeral, a quarrel, 
a man poing to be hanged, a wedding, a bawd carted, 
or the like. As they paſs by in the ſtreet, you lift up 
the ſaſh ſuddenly, there by misfortune it ſticks : this was 
no fault of yours; young women are curious by nature; 
you have no remedy but to cut the cord, and lay tte 
fault upoh the carpenter, unleſs no body ſaw you, and 
then you are as innocent as any ſervant in the houſe. 

Wear your lady's ſmock when ſhe has thrown it off; 
it will do you credit, fave your own linen, and be not 
a pin the worſe. 

When you put a clean pillow-caſe on your lady's pil- 
low, be ſure to faſten it well with three corking pins, 
that it may not fall off in-the night. 2M 

When you ſpread bread and butter for tea, be (ure 
that all the holes in the loaf be left full of butter, to 


keep 


o 
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keep the bread moiſt againſt dinner; and let the mark 
of your thumb be ſcen only upon one end of every ſlice, 
to ſhew your cleanlineſs. *' renee. 
When you are ordered to'open or lock any door, 
trunk, or cabinet, and mils the proper key, or cannot 
diſtinguiſh it in the bunch, try the firſt key that you 
can thruſt in, and turn it with all your ſtrength, till 
you open the lock, or break the key ; for your lady 
will reckon you a fool to come back and do nothing. 


0-49 A b. . 


Directions to the WAITINCG-M AIP. 

WO accidents have happened to leſſen the com- 

forts and profits of your employment; firſt, that 
execrable cuſtom got among ladies, of trucking their old 
cloaths for china, or turning them to cover eaſy chairs, 
or making them into patch-work for ſcreens, ſtools, 
cuſhions, and the like. [The ſecond is, the invention of 
. ſmall cheſts and trunks, with lock and key, wherein 
they keep the tea and ſugar ; without which it is impoſ- 
fible for a waiting-maid to live : for by this means you 
are. forced to buy brown ſugar, and pour water upon 
the leaves, when they have loſt all their ſpirit and taſte. 
I cannot contrive any perfect remedy againſt either of 
theſe two evils, As to the former, I think there ſhould 
be a general confederacy of all the ſervants in every fa- 
mily, for the public good, to drive thoſe china huck- 
ſters from the doors. And as to the latter, there is no 
other method to relieve yourlelves, but by a falſe key ; 
which is a point both difficult and dangerous to com- 
paſs ; but, as to the circumſtances of honeſty in procu- 
ring one, I am under no doubt, when your miſtrels gives 
you fo juſt a provocation, by retuſing you an ancient 
and legal perquiſite. The miſtreſs of the tea-ſhop may 


no and then give you half an ounce, but that will be 


only a drop in the bucket: therefore I fear you muſt be 
forced, like the reſt. of your ſiſters, to run in truſt, and 

pay for it out of your wages, as far as they will go ; 
- bY. | which 


* 
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which you can eaſily make up otherwiſe, if your lady 
be bandſome, or her daughters have good fort unes. 

If you are in a great family, and my Lady's woman, 
my Lord may probably like you, although you are not 
half fo handſome as his own lady. In this caſe, take 
care to get as much out of him as you can; and never 
allow him the ſmalleſt liberty, not the ſqueezing of your 
hand, unleſs he puts a guinea into it; ſo by degrees make 
him pay accordingly for every new attempt, doubling 
upon him in proportion to the conceſſions you allow, and 
always ſtruggling, and threatening to cry out, or tell 
your lady, although you receive his money. Five gui- 
neas for handling your breaſt is a cheap pennyworth, al- 
though you ſeem to reſiſt with all your might; but ne- 
ver allow him the laſt favour under a hundred guineas, 
or a ſettlement of twenty pounds a-year for life, 

In ſuch a family, if you are handſome, you will hare 
the choice of three lovers; the chaplain, the ſteward, 
and my Lord's gentleman. I would firſt adviſe you to 
chuſe the ſteward ; but if you happen to be young with 
child by my Lord, you muſt take up with the chaplain. 
I like my Lord's gentleman the leaſt of the three; for 
he is uſually vain and ſaucy from the time he throws off 
his livery ; and if he miſſeth a pair of colours, or a tide- 
waiter's place, he hath no remedy but the highway. 

I muſt caution you particularly againſt my Lord's el- 
deſt fon. If you are dextrous enough, it is odds that you 
may draw him in to marry you, and make you a lady: 
if he bea common rake, (and he muſt be one or t'other), 
avoid him like Satan; for he ſtands leſs in awe of a mo- 
ther than my Lord does of a wife: and after ten thou- 
{and promiſes, you will get nothing from him, but a big 
belly or a clap, and probably both together. 

When your lady is ill, and, after a very bad night, is 
getting a little nap in the morning, if a footman comes 
with a meſſage to inquire how ſhe doth, do not let the 
compliment he loſt, but ſhake her gently until ſhe 
wakes; then deliver the meſſage, receive her anſwer, and 
leave her to ſleep. # 

If you are ſo happy as to wait on a young lady with a 
great fortune, you muſt he an ill mana ger it you cannot 
get fire or ſix hundred pounds tor difpoling of ber, W 
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her often in mind, that ſhe is rich enough to make any 
man happy ; that there is no real happineſs but in love; 
that ſhe hath liberty to chuſe whete-ever ſhe pleaſeth, 
and not by the directions of parents, who never give al- 
lowances for an innocent paſſion ; that there are a world 


of handſome, fine, ſweet, young gentlemen in town, 


who would be glad to die at her feet ; that the conver- 
ſation of two lovers is a heaven upon earth ; that Jove, 
like death, equals all conditions; that if ſhe ſhould caſt 
her eyes upon a young fellow below her in birth and 
eſtate, his marrying her would make him a gentleman ; 
that you ſaw yeſterday on the Mall the pretticſt enſign; 
and that if you had forty thouſand pounds, it ſhould be 
at his ſervice. Take care that every body ſhould know 
what lady you live with; how great a favourite you 
are; and that ſhe always takes your advice. Go often 
to St Tames's park; the fine fellows will ſoon diſcover 
you, and contrive to flip a letter into your ſleeve or 


your boſom: pull it out in a fury, and throw it on the 


ground, unleſsyou find at leaſt two guineas along with 
it ; but in that caſe, ſeem not to find it, and to think he 
was only playing the wag with you. When you come 


home, drop the letter careleisly in your lady's chamber; 


ſhe finds it, is angry ; proteſt you knew nothing of it, 
only you remember that a gentleman in the park ſtrug- 
gled to kiſs you, and you believe it was he that put the 


letter into your fleeve or petticoat ; and indeed he was 
as pretty a man as ever ſhe ſaw: that ſhe may burn the 


letter if ſhe pleaſeth. If your lady be wiſe, ſhe will 

burn fome other paper before you, and read the letter 
when you are gone down, You mult follow this prac- 
tice as often as you fafely can; but let him who pays 


vou beſt with every letter, be the handſomeſt man. If 


a footman preſumes to bring a letter to the houſe to be 
delivered to you for your lady, although it come from 
your beſt cuſtomer, throw it at his head; call him im- 
pudent rogue and villain, and ſhut the door in his face: 
run up to your lady, and, as a proof of your fidelity, 
tell her what you have done. = 
I could enlarge very much upon this ſubject; but I truſt 
to your own diſcretion. | 
If you ſerve a lady who is a little diſpoſed to gallant- 
ries, 
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ries, you will fiad it a point of great-prudence how to 
manage. Three things are neceſſary. Firft, how to 
pleaſe your lady; ſecondly, how to prevent ſuſpicion in 
the hufband, or among the family; and, laſtly, but 
principally, how to make it moſt for your own advan- 
tage. To give you full directions in this important af- 
fair, would require a large volume. All aſſignations at 
home are dangerous both to your lady and yourſelf; and 
therefore contrive as much as poſſible to have them in a 
third place ; eſpecially if your lady, as it is a hundred 
odds, entertains more lovers than ,one, each. of whom 
is often more jealous than a thouſand buſbands; and 
very unlucky rencounters may often happen under the 
beſt management. I need not warn you to employ 
your good offices chiefly in favour of thoſe whom you 
find moſt liberal. Yet, if your lady ſhould happen to 
caſt an eye upon a handſome footman, you ſhould be ge- 
nerous enough to bear with her humour; which is no 
ſingularity, but a very natural appetite. It is ſtill the 
ſafeſt of all home-intrigues, and was formerly the leaſt ſu - 
ſpeed, until of late years it hath grown more com- 
mon. The great danger is, leſt this kind of gentry, 
dealing too often in bad ware, may happen not. to be 
found ; and then your lady and you are in a very bad 
way, although not altogether deſperate. 

But to ſay the truth, I confeſs it is a great preſump- 
tion in me, to offer you any inſtructions in the conduct 
of your lady's amours, wherein your whole ſiſterhood is 
already fo expert, and deeply learned ; although it be 
much more difficult to compaſs, than that aſſiſtance 
which my brother-footmen give their maſters on the like 
occaſion : and therefore I leave this affair to be treated 
by ſome abler pen. i 

When you lock up a ſilk mantua, or laced head, in a 
trunk or cheſt, leave a piece out, that when you open 
the trunk again, you may know where to find it, 


CRE S:- ©6 


Directions to the Houst-Marivp., 


F your maſter and lady go into the country for 2 
week or more, never waſh the bed-chamber or di- 
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ning-room, until juſt the hour before you expect them to 
return. Thus the rooms will be perfectly clean to re- 


ceive them, and you will not be at the trouble to waſh 


them ſo ſoon again. +; 
I am very much offended with thoſe ladies who are fo 


proud and lazy, that they will not be at the pains of 


ſtepping into the garden to pluck a roſe, but keep an o- 
dious impliment, ſometimes in the bedchamber itſelf, or 
at leaſt in a dark cloſet adjoining, which they make uſe 
of to eaſe their worſt neceffities; and you are the uſual 
carriers away of the pan; which maketh not only the 


chamber, but even their cloaths, offenſive to all who 


come near. Now, to cure them of this odious practice, 
Jet me adviſe you on whom the office lies to convey 
away this utenſil, that you will do it openly, down the 


great ſtairs, and in the preſence of the footmen ; and if 


any body knocks, to open the ſtreet - door, while you 


have the veſſel, filled in your hands. This, if any thing 


can, will make your lady take the pains of evacuating | 


her perſon in the proper place, rather than expoſe her 
ſilthineſs to all the men-ſervants in the houſe. | 


Leave a pail of dirty water with the mop in it, a coal- 
box. a bottle, a broom, a chamber · pot, and ſuch other 
unſightly things, either in a blind entry, or upon the 


Jarkeſt part of the back · ſtairs, that they may not be 


ſeen; and if people break their ſhins by trampliog on 
them, it is their own fault. | : 1 

Never empty the chamber pots until they are quite 
full. If that happeneth in the night, empty them into 
the ſtreet; if in the morning, into the garden: for it 


. would be an endleſs work to go a dozen times from the 


garret and upper rooms, down to the backſide. But never 
waſh them in any other liquor except their own, What. 
cleanly girl would be dabbling in other folks urine ? 
and beſides, the ſmell of ſtale, as I obſerved before, is ad- 
mirable againſt the vapours; which, a hundred to one, 


may be your lady's caſe. | 


Bruſh down the cobwebs with a broom that is wet 
and dirty; which will make them ſtick the faſter to it, 
and bring them down more effectually. | 

When you rid up the parlour-hearth in a, morning, 


ti. to the laſt night's aſhes into a ſieve; and what falls 


 throvgh, 
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through, as your carry it down, will ſerve inſtead of 
ſand for the room and the ſtairs. 

When you have ſcoured the braſſes and irons in the 
parlour-chimney, lay the foul wet clout upon the next 
chair, that your lady may ſee you have not neglected 
your work. Obſerve the ſame rule when you clean the 
braſs locks ; only with this addition, to leave the marks 
of your fingers on the doors, to ſhew you have not for- 

Ot. l 
a Leave your lady's chamber · pot in her bed · chamber - 
window all day to air. 

Bring up none but large coals to. the dining-room, 
and your lady's chamber; they make the beſt fires; and 
if you find them too big, it is eaſy to break them ou the 
marble hearth, | 

When you go to bed, be ſure take care of fire; and 
therefore blow the candle out with your breath, and 
then thruſt it under your bed. Note, The ſmell of the 
ſauff is very good againſt vapours. FE 

Perſuade the footman who got you with child, to 
marry you before you are {ix months gone; and if your 
lady aſks you, why you would take a fellow who was 
not worth a groat ? let your anſwer be, That fervice 
is no inheritance. 4 

When your lady's bed is made, put the chamber-pot 
under it, but in ſuch a manner, as to thruſt the valance 
along with it, that it may be full in fight, and ready 
for your lady when ſhe hath occalion to uſe it. 
| Lock up a cat or a dog in ſome room or cloſet, fo as 
to make ſuch a noiſe all over the houſe, as may frighten 
away the thieves, if any ſhould attempt to break or 
ſteal in, | 

When you waſh any of the rooms towards the ſtreet, 
over night, throw the foul water out of the ſtreet-door : 
but be ſure not to look before you, for fear thoſe on 
whom the water lights, might think you uncivil, and 
that you did it on purpoſe. If he who ſuffers, breaks 
the windows in revenge, and your lady chides you, and 


gives poſitive orders that you ſhould carry the pail down, | 


and empty it in the ſink, you have an eaſy remedy. When 
you waſh an upper room, carry down the pail fo as to 
let the water dribble on the ſtairs all the way down to 
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the kitchen; by which not only your load will be Iight- 
er, but you will convince your lady, that it is better to 
throw the water out of the windows, or down the 
ſtreet-door ſteps. Beſides, this latter practice will be 
very diverting to you and the family in a froſty night, 
to ſee a hundred people falling on their noſes or back- 
ſides before your door, when the water is frozen. 

Poliſh and brighten the marble hearths and chimneys 
pieces with a clout dipt in greaſe: nothing maketh them 
ſhine fo well; and it is the buſineſs of the ladies to take 
care of their petticoats. | 

If your lady be ſo nice, that ſhe will have the room 


ſcoured with freeſtone, be ſure to leave the marks of the 


freeſtone fix inches deep round the bottom of the wain- 


ſcot, that your lady may ſee your obedience to her or- 


ders, | 


BH A Þ. -Xb 
Directions to the Dairy Main. 


Fatigue of making butter : put ſcalding water in 
your churn, although in ſummer, and churn cloſe 


'to the kitchen-fire, and with cream of a week old. 


Keep cream for your ſweetheart, | 


| CH AP. AL 
Directions to the CHILDRENS MAIS. 


| af a child be ſick, give it whatever it wants to eat or 


drink, although particularly forbid by the doctor; 
for what we long for in ſickneſs, will do us good: and 
throw the phylic out of the window ; the child will 
love you the better; but bid it not tell. Do the ſame 
for your lady when ſhe longs for any thing in fickneſs, 
and engage it will do her good. 

If your miſtreſs cometh to the nurſery, and offers to 
whip a child, ſnatch it out of her hands in a rage, and 
tel her, ſhe is the cruelleſt mother you ever ſaw : ſhe 
will chide, but love you the better. Tell the children 
ſtories of ſpirits, when they offer to cry, &c. 

Be ſure to wean the children, &c. | 

CHAP. 
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GH A83 
Directions to the Nux s x. 


F you happen to let the child fall, and lame it, be 
ſure never to confeſs it; and if it dies, all is ſate. 
Contrive to be with child as ſoon as you can, while 
you are giving ſuck, that you may be ready for another 
ſervice, when the child you nurſe dies, or is weaned. 


GF 87 ABS - . © 
Directions to the LauvunDRESSs. 


F you ſinge the linen with the iron, rub the place 

with flour, chalk, or white powder ; and if nothing 
will do, waſh it fo long till it be either not to be ſeen, 
or torn to rags. 

About tearing linen in waſhing, 

When your linen is pinned on the line, or on a * 
and it rains, whip it off, although you tear it, ec. 
But the place for banging them, is on young fruit-trees, 
eſpecially in bloſſom ; the linen cannot be torn, and 
the trees give them a fine ſmell. 


J 
Directions to the HOUSEKEEPER, 


OU muft always have a favourite footman whom 

you can depend upon; and order him to be very 
watchful when the ſecond courſe is taken off, that it be 
brought fafely to your office, that you and the ſteward 
may have a tit-bit together. 


. XVI. 
Directions to the TuroR Ess, or GovERN Ess. 


AY, the children have fore eyes: Miſs Betty won't 
take to her book, c. f 
Make the miſſes read French and Engliſh novels, and 
French romances, and ali the comedies writ in King 
Charles II. and King William's reigns, to foften their 
nature, and make them tender-hearted, Sc. | 
LEES [To 
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- [To the preceding direCtions to ſervants the following may be add- 
ed as they were both written with the ſame deſign, though in a very 
different manner. It will eaſily be perceived, that theſe are to be 

| underſtood literally, and-the others ironically ; nor is it improbable, 
that the thought of giving them an ironical turn was conceived after 

* © the general delign was formed, and in ſome part executed. If the 
Iteral inſtruction be more uſetul, it muſt be confeſſed; that the irony 

is more entertaining; and if both had been completed, the peculiar 
advantages of each would have been fo evident, that the public would 


bave had reaſon to complain, if either of them had been Juppreſſcd.] 


The duty of SERVANTS at inns. 


E mounted before your maſter. When you ſee him 
mounted, ride out before him. When he baits at 
noon, enter the inn-gate before him, and call the oſtler 
to hold you maſter's horſe while he alights, Leave 
your maſter to the ſervants of the inn; go you with the 
| Horſes into the ſtable ; chuſe a place fartheſt from the 
ſtable-door ; ſee the ſtanding be dry; ſend immediately 
for freſh ſtraw ; ſee all the old hay out of the rack, and 
get freſh put in; fee your horſes girths be looſed and 
ſtuffed ; take not off the bridles till they are cool, nor 
ſaddles in an hour; fee their hoofs be well picked; 
try if the heads of the nails be faſt, and whether they 
be well clinched ; if not, ſend preſently for a fmith : 
always ſtand by while the ſmith is employed. Give the 
oats the laſt thing. Water your horſes while you are 
within a mile of the inn. Never keep above forty yards 
before or behind your maſter, unleſs he commands you, 
Try the oats by ſmelling and weighing them: ſee you 
Have good meaſure : ſtand by while yaur horſes are eats 
ing their oats. When you enter your evening-inn, let 
your horſes feet be ſtuffed with cow - dung every night. 
Obſerve the ſame rules; only be ſure if any thing be 
wanting for a ſmith, let it be done over night. 
Know the time your maſter will ſet out in the mor- 
ning: allow him a full boyr to get himſelf ready. Con- 
trive both at morn and noon to eat, fo that your ma- 
ſter need not ſtay for you. Do not let the drawer car- 
Ty the bill to your maſter, but examine it firſt carefully 
and honeſtly, and then bring it yourſelf; and be able to "7 
| | account 14 


** * 
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account for every article. If the ſervants have not been 
civil, tell your maſter before their faces when he is go- 
ing to give them money. e's 


— 


Duty of the other Servant, where there are two. 


Ride forty yards behind your maſter, but be mounted 
before him. Obſerve now and then whether bis horſe's 
ſhoes be right. When you come to an inn at noon, 
give your horſe to the oſtler; beſtir yourſelf to get a 
convenient room for your maſter ; bring all his ; ou 
into his room full in his fight; inquire what is in the 
houſe ; ſee it yourſelf, and tell your maſter how you 
like it. Step yourſelf now and then into the kitchen, to 
haſten dinner or ſupper ; and obſerve whether they be 

cleanly. Taſte the ale, and tell your maſter whether 
it be good or bad. If he want wine, go you with the 
drawer, and chuſe a bottle well filled and ſtopped : if 
the wine be in hogſheads, deſire to taſte and ſmell it; 
if it be ſour, or not clear, or ill-taſted, let you maſter 
know it, that he may not be at the charge of wine not 
fit to be drank. See the falt be dry and powdered, the 

bread new and clean, the knives ſharp. At night ob- 
ſerve the ſame rules ; but firſt chuſe him a warm room, 
with a lock and key in order : then call immediately for 
the ſheets ; - ſee, them well aired, and at a large fire; 
feel the blankets, bed, bolſter, pillow, whether they 
be dry, and whether the floor under the bed be damp. 
Let the chamber be that which hath been laſt lain in ; 
inquire about it. If the bed iifelf be damp, let it be 
brought before a large fire, and air it on both ſides. 
That you may forget nothing in the inn, have a fair lift 
of what you want to take out; and when you put them 
up, compare them with your liſt, 


You are to ſtep now and then into the ſtable, to ſee 
whether the groom performs his duty. 

For packing up your things, have a liſt of linen, &c. 
In packing, take care that no two hard things be toge- 
ther, and that they be wrapped up in paper or towels, 
Have a good proviſion of large coarſe paper, and other 
- waſte paper. Remember to put every thing in their 


proper 


* 
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proper places in the portmanteau. Stuff the ſhoes and 
flippers at the toes with a ſmall lock of hay ; fold up 
the cloaths ſo as that they may not be rumpled. When 
your maſter in his room at night, put all his things in 
ſuch a manner as he has them at home. Learn to have 
ſome (kill in cookery, that at a pinch you may be able 
to make your maſter eaſy. | A 
- The groom. Carry with you a ſtirrup-leather, an awl, 
twelve horſe-nails, and a horſe's fore-ſhoes, pick, and 
an hammer, for fear of an accident; and ſome ends, 
and packthread, a bottle-ſcrew, knife and penknife, 
needles, pins, thread, (ilk, worſted, &c. ; ſome plaiſters 
and ſciſſars. 5 
Lem. The ſervants to carry their own things. Have 
a pocket book, keep all the bills, date the time and 
place; and indorſe the numbers. 

Inquire-in every town, if there be any thing worth 
ſeeing. Obſerve the country-ſeats, and aſk who they 
belong to ; and enter them, and the counties where 
they are. ;. | | 

Search under your maſter's bed when he is gone up, 
leſt a cat, or ſomething elſe, may be under it. | 
When your maſter's bed is made, and his things rea- 
dy, lock the chamber-door, and keep the key till he 
goes to bed; then keep it in your pocket till morn. 

Let the ſervants of the inn be ſure to wake you above 
an hour before your maſter is to go, that he may have 
an hour to prepare himſelf. 

If the oſtler hath been knaviſh or negligent, do not 
let him hold your. maſter's horſe. Obſerve the ſame 
rule at a gentleman's houſe. If the groom hath not ta- 
ken care of your horſes, do not let him hold your ma- 
ſter's. 5 | 

Inquire at every inn where you ſtay, what is the beſt 
inn in the next town you are to come to ; yet do not 
rely on that, but likewiſe as you enter into any town 
to ſtay, aſk the people which is the beſt inn; and go to 
that which moſt people commend. : 

See that you maſter's boots be dried and well li- 
quored over night, 


* . On 
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On Good Masi and Goop 
BREE DING“. . 


Ood manners is the art of making thoſe r 
eaſy with whom we converſe. 

Whoever makes the feweſt perſons uneaſy, is the beſt 
bred in the company. 

As the beſt law is founded upon reaſon, ſo are the 
beſt manners. And as ſome lawyers have introduced un- 
reaſonable things into common law; ſo likewiſe many 
teachers have introduced abſurd things into common 
good manners. 8 

One principal point of this art is, to ſuit our beha- 
viour to the three ſeveral degrees of men; our ſuperiors, 
our equals, and thoſe below us. 

For inſtance, to preſs either of the two former to eat 
or drink, is a breach of manners; but a farmer or 
a tradeſman muſt be thus treated, or elſe it will be diffi- 
| cult to perſuade them that they are welcome, 

Pride, ill nature, and want of ſenſe, are the thres 
3 great ſources of ill-manners : without ſome one of theſe 
| defects, no man will behave himſelf ill for want of ex- 
| perience ; or of what, in the language of fools, is called 
knowing the world. 

I defy any one to aſſign an incident wherein reaſon 
will not direct us what we are to ſay or do in company, 
if we are not miſled by pride or ill-nature. | 

Thereforel inſiſt, that good ſenſe is the principal foun- 
dation of good manners. But becauſe the former is a 
gift which very few among mankind are poſſeſſed of, 
therefore all the civilized nations of the world have 
agreed upon fixing ſome rules for common behaviour, 
beſt ſuited to their general cuſtoms, or fancies, as a kind 
of artificial good ſenſe to ſupply the defects of reaſon. 
Without which, the gentlameniy part of dunces would 
be perpetually at cuffs, as they ſeldom fail when they 
happen to be drunk, or engaged in ſquabbles about. wo- 

m2n 

This Di is annexed to J. R.'s Obſervations upon Lord Or- 


| | rery's remaiks on Swift's life and writings; and was never iuſert- 
ed in any former edition of the Dean's works, 
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men or play. And, God be thanked, there hardly 
happens a duel in a year, which may not be imputed to 


one of thoſe three motives. Upon which account, I 1 


ſhould be exceedingly ſorry to find the legiſlature make 
any new laws againſt the practice of duelling ; becauſe 


the methods are eaſy and many, for a wiſe man to avoid 


a quarrel with honour, or engage in it with innocence. 
And I can diſcover. no political evil in ſuffering bullies, 
ſharpers, and rakes, to rid the world of each other by a 
method of their own, where the law bath not been able 
to find an expedient. | | 

As the common forms of good manners were intended 
for regulating the conduct of thoſe who have weak un- 
derſtandings; fo they have been corrupted by the per- 
ſons for whoſe uſe they were contrived; For theſe peo- 
ple have fallen into a needleſs and endleſs way of mul- 
tiplying ceremonies, which have been extremely trou- 
bleſome to thoſe who practiſe them, and inſupportable 
to every body elſe ; inſomuch that wiſe men are often 


more uneaſy at the over-civility of theſe refiners, than 


they could poſſibly be in the converſation of peaſants 
or mechanics. 

The impertinences of this ceremonial behaviour are 
no where better ſeen than at thoſe tables where ladies 
preſide, who value themſelves upon account of their 
good-breeding ; where a man muſt reckon upon paſling 
_ an hour without doipg any one thing he has a mind to, 
unleſs he will be ſo hardy to break through all the ſettled 
decorum of the family. She determines what he loves 
beſt, and how much he ſhall eat ; and if the maſter of 
the houſe happens to be of the ſame diſpoſition, he pro- 
ceeds in the ſame tyrannical manner to preſcribe in the 
drinking part : at the fame time, you are under the ne- 
ceſſity of anſwering a thouſand apologies for your enter- 


tainment. And although a good deal of this humour is 
pretty well worn off among many people of the beſt 


faſhion, yet too much of it ſtill remains, eſpecially in 
the country; where an honeſt gentleman aſſured me, 


that having been kept four days, againſt his will, at a 


friend's houſe, with all the circumſtances of hiding his 
boots, locking up the ſtable, and other contrivances of 

the like nature ; he could rot remember, from the mo- 
Lo b ment 
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ment he came into the houſe, to the moment he left it, 
any one thing wherein his inclination was not directly 
contradicted; as if the whole family had entered into 
. a combination to torment him. f 
= i But beſides all this, it would be endleſs to recount 

the many fooliſh and ridiculous accidents I have obſer- 
ved among theſe unfortunate proſelytes to ceremony. 
I have ſeen a ducheſs fairly knocked down by the preci- 
pitancy of an officious coxcomb, running to fave her the 
trouble of opening a door, . I remember, upon a birth- 
day, at court, a great lady was utterly deſperate by a 
diſh of ſauce let fall by a page directly upon ker head- 
dreſs, and brocade, while ſhe gave a ſudden turn to her 
elbow upon ſome point of ceremony with the perſon 
who fat next her. Monſ. Buys, the Dutch envoy,whoſe 
politics and manners were much of a ſize, brought a ſon 
with him, about thirteen years old, to a great table at 
court. The boy and his father, whatever they put on 
their plates, they firſt offered round in order, to every 
perſon in the company; ſo that we could not get a mi- 
nute's quiet during the whole dinner. At laſt, their 
two plates happened to encounter, and with ſo much 
violence, that, being china, they broke in twenty pieces, 
and ſtained half the company with wet ſweet-meats 

and cream. F 
There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts and 
ſciences, and ſometimes in trades, Pedantry is proper 
ly the over-rating any kind of knowledge we pretend to. 
And if that kind of knowledge be a trifle in itſelf, the 
pedantry is the greater, For which reaſon, 1 look upon 
fiddlers, dancing-maſters, heralds, maſters of the ce- 
remonies, Cc. to be greater pedants than Lipſius, or 
the elder Scaliger. With theſe kind of pedants, the 
court, while I knew it, was always plentifully ſtocked : 
I mean from the pgentleman-ufher at leaſt incluſive, 
downward to the gentleman- porter; who are, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the moſt inſignificant race of people that 
this iſland can afford, and with the ſmalleſt tipQure of 
good manners, Which is the only trade they profeſs. For 
being wholly illiterate, and converſing chiefly with each 
other, they reduce the whole ſyſtem of breeding within 
the forms and circles of their ſeveral offices: and as they 
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axe below the notice of miniſters,” they live and die in 


court under all revolutions, with great obſequiouſneſs to 
thoſe who are in any degree of favour or credit, and 
with rudeneſs or inſolence to every body elſe. From 


wWhence I have long concluded, that good manners are 


favourite actreſs. 


not a plant of tbe court growth; for if they were, 
thoſe people who have underſtanding, directly of a level 
for ſuch acquirements, and who have ſerved ſuch long 
apprenticeſhips to nothing elſe, would certainly have 
picked them up. For as to the great officers who at- 
tend the prince's perſon or councils, or preſide in his fa. 
mily, they are a tranſient body, who have no better a 
title to pood manners than their neighbours, nor will 
probably have recourſe to gentlemen-uſhers for inſtruc- 
tion. So that I know little to be learned at court up- 
on this head, except in the material eireumſtances of 
dreſs ; wherein the authority of the maids of honour 
mult indeed be allowed to be almoſt equal to that of a 
L remember a paſſage my Lord Bolingbroke told me, 
that going to receive Prince Eugene of Savoy at his 
landing, in order to conduct him immediately to the 
Queen; the Prince ſaid, he was much concerned that he 
could not ſee her Majeſty that night: for Monſ. Hoft- 
man (who was then by) had aſſured his Highneſs, that 
he could not be admitted into her preſence with a tied- 


up periwig : that his equipage was not arrived, and that 


he had endeavoured in vain to borrow a longone among 
all his valets 2nd pages. My Lord turned the matter 
to a jeſt, and brought the Prince to her Majeſty : for 
which he was highly cenſured by the whole tribe of 
gentlemen-uſhers : among whom Monſ. Hoftman, an 
old dull reſident of the Emperor's, had picked up this 
material point of ceremony ;. and, which, I believe, 
was the beſt leſſon he had learned iu five and twenty 
years reſidence. 

I make a difference between good manners and good- 
breeding; although, in order to vary my expreſſion, I 


am ſometimes forced to confound them. By the firſt, 


I only underſtand the art of remembering and applying 


certain ſettled forms of general behaviour. But good- 
breeding is of a much larger extent: for beſides an un- 
N ; common 
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takes in a great compaſs of knowledge; no leſs than 
that of dancing, fighting, gaming, making the circle 


mutual uneaſineſs in moſt companies, 


_ civility, buſineſs, or diverſion : Which rule, though it 
be a plain dictate of common reaſon, yet the greateſt 
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common degree of literature, ſufficient to qualify a *» 


gentleman for reading a play or a political pamphlet, it 


of Italy, riding the great horſe, and ſpeaking French; 
not to mention ſome other ſecondary or ſubaltern accom- 
pliſhments, which are more eaſily acquired : fo that the 
difference between good breeding and good manners lies 
in this; that the former cannot be attained to by the 
beſt underſtandings; without ſtudy and labour: where-' 
as 2 tolerable degree of reaſon will inſtruct us in every 
part of good manners, without other aſſiſtance, 

I can think of nothing more uſeful upon this ſubject, 
than to point out ſome particulars, wherein the very eſ- 
ſentials of good manners are concerned, the neglect 
or perverting of which doth very much diſturb the good 
commerce of the world, by introducing a traffic of 

Firſt, a neceſſary part of good manners, is a punQual 
obſervance of time at our own dwellings, or thoſe of 
others, or at third places; whether upon matters of 


miniſter * I ever knew, was the greateſt trepaſſer a- 
gainſt it; by which all his buſineſs doubled upon him, 
and placed him in a continual arrear. Upon which I 
often uſed to rally him, as deficient in point of good . 
manners, I have known more than one ambaſlzdor 
and ſecretary of ſtate, with a very moderate portion of 
intellectuals, execute their offices with good ſucceſs and 
applauſe, by the mere force of exactneſs and regularity. 
If you duly obſerve time for the ſervice of another, it 
doubles the obligation ; if upon your own account, it 
would be manifeſt folly, as well as ingratitude, to ne- 
glect it. If both are concerned, to make your equal or 
inferior attend on you, to his own diſadvantage, is 
pride and injuſtice. | 

Ignorance of forms cannot properly be ſtyled ill man- 
ners: becauſe forms are ſubje& to frequent changes; 
and conſequently, being not founded upon reaſon, are be= 
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| neath a wiſe man's regard. Beſides, they vary in every 
country; and, after a ſhort period of Sn fre- 

| quently in the ſame. So that a man who travels muſt 
needs be at firſt a ſtranger to them in every court 
through which he paſſes ; and perhaps, at his return, as 
much a ſtranger in his own ; and, after all, they are 
eaſier to be remembered or forgotten, than faces or 
names. 8 | 

Indeed, among the many impertinences that ſyperfi- 
cial young men bring with them from abroad, this bigo- 
try of forms is one of the principal, and more prominent 
than the reſt ; who look upon them, not only as if they 
were matters capable of admitting of choice, but even 
as points of importance, and therefore zealous upon all 
occaſions to introduce and propagate the new forms and 
faſhions they bave brought back with them. So that, 
uſually ſpeaking, the worſt-bred perſon in the company 
is a young traveller juſt returned from abroad. 


* 
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